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NY decided reduction in the cost of power required 
A to produce a ton of steel in the finished state will 
vary the total cost per ton only a fraction of a 
per cent, as considered by past practice, yet this item 
is fast becoming of more importance. Rising costs of 
coal, difficulties of transportation and the possibilities 
of closer margin of profit have quickened the effort to 
utilize all available heat units. It is a common mistake 
for the engineer to design a power plant of good effi- 
ciency, yet lose sight of the fact that the investment 
must be as low as possible. Operating costs and in- 
terest costs should never be separated. One is as much 
a part of the cost 
of energy as the 20.000 
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the foundry the energy consumption is 32.5 kwhr. 
To take care of this load condition two 10,000-kw. 
units will be required a greater portion of the time, 
and a third is installed as a spare, so that the gener- 
ating equipment assumed consists of three 12,500-kva., 
0.80 per cent power factor, 60-cycle, 6600-volt turbine 
generator units. The maximum probable peak demand 
will be 19,000 to 20,000 kw. Since the cost of a power 
plant depends so very much upon the maximum load it 
must carry, careful consideration must be given to the 
expected peak load, as this is usually estimated too high. 
Frequency in steel mill plants is of special impor- 
tance. The lower 


ASKS] T+ 77 _~COsOspeed limit for 60- 
l A—--+-+-+-+-4+4— cycle motors has 
uN LA—|| been pushed con- 


siderably down- 
ward and the ten- 
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+——__ this frequency as a 
— standard. For 
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policy. Fig. 1—Expected Daily Load Curve from Midnight to Midnight, Showing the generate all its 

It is the pur- Total A. C. Load When the D. C. Demands Are Cared for by Conversion in own power, 60- 
pose of this paper Substations. Just when the peak loads will gccur is unknown and there is cycle equipment 
to indicate in a 2 diversity factor between the a. c. and d. c. peaks. Solid lines cover 20-hr. should be installed, 


general manner 
some of the impor- 
tant economic considerations. For this purpose certain 
assumptions have been made. The plan assumed con- 
sists of five 500-ton blast furnaces, two of which supply 
the foundry and the others the open-hearth plant. The 
foundry is equipped with complete mechanical system. 
The mills consist of 40-inch blooming, 24-inch continu- 
ous mill and two 12-inch continuous mills. The yearly 
production assumed for the mills is 600,000 tons of 
steel. Operation schedule of the mills and foundry calls 
for 310 days per year. Fig. 1 shows the expected elec- 
trical load curve for this plant. The motors were care- 
fully chosen to avoid oversizing. The energy consump- 
tion from ore to finished steel per ton is estimated at 
around 67 kwhr., and from ore to finished castings at 





*Consulting engineer, Chicago. 


operation of the mills and foundries; dotted lines, 10-hr. operation 


if located in a 60- 
cycle district. In 
additions to existing plants, it is advisable to in- 
stall 60-cycle equipment if the added capacity is as 
much as 50 per cent of the existing capacity. The only 
condition in which two frequencies should be mixed 
in one plant is that one of them is to be abandoned 
entirely within a reasonably short time. 

Transmission of energy at 6600 volts is economical 
up to about 6.5 miles. It is usual now in new plants to 
generate and transmit at this voltage. The expense 
of installing and operating sub-stations must be justi- 
fied by the savings made in the shortening of the dis- 
tribution feeders. The location of sub-stations should 
be as near as possible to the center of consumption of 
the district to be served. By studying the operation 
schedule, the expected yearly energy consumption of 
each motor or group of motors doing similar duties 
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may be found. Knowing the consumption and location 
of the motors, the center of energy consumption for 
any sub-station group may be found by theory of mo- 
ments. This method gives more accurate results than 
the method of assuming demand factors. Careful 
study of diversity factors between feeders and sub- 
stations must be made, since the utilization of this 





Varying Description (See Table II) 
factor allows considerable saving in generating equip- 
ment. 

One condition to be determined is the steam pressure 
and temperature satisfactory for the type of plant 
inder consideration. The trend in steam practice is 


Table I 
ce pric B.t Pe Vet Kwh for Stations Supply 
Ky i age Working Load 
Gas Engine 
Gas Engine Plant With 
Plant With Ga Stean Stean 
Producer Reserve Turbine Turbine 
Equalizer Plant 
He Cor I 
ft 7. on OFF 19.600 18.350 
\ x 0 . 000 
lenite cire ee 
ected « ters é { ( 0 
] B pe 
vhr 1 50 20.910 ( 20 i) 
! I t ma u 
I 19 17.4 18.4 
I f plar yt 
} 18.50 16 16.81 16.8 
Mo ga engine peopl hat eff ‘ of 20 per 
s correct The table give both 20 per cent and 17 
cent, Which seems more near! eorr 
Steam at 250 Ib. per sq n. gage, 200 deg. Fahr. super 
«J In. Vacuum 


toward higher pressure rather than extreme superheat. 
It is more difficult to design equipment to withstand 
continuous operation at high temperature than at high 
pressure. The amount of heat available for conversion 
into work, when expanding to a certain vacuum, is 
greater for high pressure and moderate superheat than 
for lower pressure and correspondingly higher super- 
heat. Several plants are now operating at 350 lb. 
steam pressure with a total temperature of about 750 
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deg., and there are under construction plants for 659 
lb. pressure and 750 deg. total temperature. Du, the 
decrease in the tensile strength and elastic limit of the 
metals used, at temperatures above 750 deg., that 
to be the limit of temperature. A pressure of 
with a total temperature of 600 deg. correspond the 
latest steel plant practice. 

The choice of blowing or generating equipn 


entirely an economic question, as all general ty; ses 
in successful operation. Considerable progress eat 
economy of turbo blowers and turbo generator wnits 
has been made in recent years, while at the same time 


Table II 
Cost of Plants, in 1921 


Fixed 
Total Cost Cost perkw. Pe: 
Steam plant.....-.. $5,100,000 $113 
Gas engine plant... 6,700,000 150 
Gas engine plant 
with waste heat 
DOLORES. 6.0 sca ; 7,420,000 166 
Coal of 12,500 B.t.u, per Ib. to cost $2.50 per tor 
plant 


Distribution cost 0.07c. per Kwhr., not shown. 


improvements have been made in the design of boilers 
and auxiliary apparatus. Table I shows the heat con 
sumption per kwhr. produced for a gas engine plant, a 
steam turbo plant and a-gas engine plant with turbin 
equalizer for an average load of 15,000 kw. 

Fig. 2 shows the operating, fuel and total costs per 
kwhr. produced by the steam plant, gas engine plant 
and the gas engine plant with waste heat boilers, 
plotted against yearly load factor. Air horsepower in 
the blast is converted to equivalent kwhr. for this com- 
parison. The steam used in the turbo generator unit 
per kwhr. produced was divided into the quantity of 
steam used by the turbo blower unit, to give equivalent 
kilowatt units. In this comparison large boilers using 


Table Ill 


6 Gas 5 Gas and 
Equipment Fired Boilers, Pulverized 
Type 4 Stoker Coal 
Fired Boilers Fired Boilers 
Fixed charges, 15 per cent. 0 $225,000 $140,000 
Boiler hp. years produced........ 28,300 26.600 
Fixed charges per boiler hp. year $8.00 $5.3 
Operating costs per boiler hp. year 8.00 §.27° 
Total costs per boiler hp. year 16.00 13.62 
Fuel costs per boiler hp. year.. 38.30 35.70 


None Credit 3.607 


Fuel saving per boiler hp, year.. 





Grand total cost per boiler ; 
ee ere eer eee $54.30 $45 


*Figuring blast furnace gas costing same as coal per 
B.t.u. supplied, since blast furnace gas is usually charged 
power costs in this manner. 

7Coal 12,500 B.t.u. per pound at $2.50 per ton. 


blast furnace gas and pulverized coal were used. This 
comparison results favorably to the steam plant. 
Fig. 3 shows the production costs at assumed plant 
load factor as plotted against coal cost per ton at the 
plant. The intersections of the total operating costs 
for the different types of equipment give the costs 0! 
coal at which total costs are the same. The higher the 
load factor the lower the cost of coal at the intersec- 


Table IV 


Operating Cost Comparisons 





Pulver! I 
Stoker Coa : 
Item Equipment Equipment 
Yard switching ids dc Aak wes 7.0c. +. 
Coal unloading and distributing. . 8.0 | 
Labor—Coal preparation 0.0 14 
“gy eee wis we 14.0 l 
AMT. TOMMOVAR .cs.60 ceived 7.1 : 
Biettric Mee... ks ss ci ciacvns 3.3 ' 
op ie ee ee ee ne ee ae 0.0 
RMON ei ads ooo bi aes ara ccs 9.0 ‘ 
Total cost per ton fired.... 48.4 » 


Extra cost of installation of stoker equipment and c 
for it, $434,000 


tions, thereby showing effect of heat economy of 
gas engine at high loads. 

If there are no local conditions prohibiting the 
of surface condensers, this type of condenser sho 
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be used. A comparison made for this assumed installa- 
tion resulted favorably to the surface condenser as the 
most economical investment, but only by a_ small 
amount. There is not enough in its favor to offset any 
local conditions existing which are undesirable for sur- 


Table VI 
Estimated Cost of Complete Power System for Two Types of 
Equipment 
f 6 Gas 5 Gas and 
Typeof | Fired Boilers, Pulverized 
Equipment } 4 Stoker Coal 
| Fired Boilers Fired Boilers 
Station capacity, KW 6 6cseecen 30,000 30,000 
Number of blowers..........«<-. 6 6 
Excavations and foundations.... $500,000 $400,000 
Power house building—steel and 

Drie. csace6s saacehsseiwaess's 560,000 420,000 
Boilers with superheaters, stacks 

and GOCLED ink faa 6 Kcasle ds: 954,000 650,000 
Gas cleaners, piping and burners 450,000 $50,000 
Stokers, fans, ducts, etc......... 120,000 
Induced and forced draft fans... 75,000 
Pulverized coal equipment com- 

DICE. coca ca SUK PEAEEEREM OE ME BAe wae es 100.000 
Pulverized coal equipment build- 

i) ee ee Ee ere ee -_ 15,009 
Coal storage, crane, ash handling 50,000 40,000 
Feed water heaters... ...ccccases 18,000 18,000 
Make-up evaporator plant...... 25,000 25,000 
Turbine generators and air 

WREEOTE Kee deviavauwe wad 640,000 640,000 
Turbo BIGWUe  .«csac0% 780,000 780,000 


Condensers for generating and 
blower units, including pumps 
and exhaust connections...... 390,000 390,000 


Pump and screen house, tunnel. . 430,000 430,000 
Piping and Covering. .....cccses: 150,000 100,000 

Exxciters, motor-generator sets, 

switching, transformers and 
Var Witte ocea0wcra's 4 7 125,000 25,000 
Gages, meters, etc....... ee ae 25,000 25,000 
Cranes: CEP .2hen6 cGdinees 7: 20,000 20,000 
Construction plant equipment... 25,000 25,000 
Total direct items.......... $5,337,000 $4,653,000 
Contingencies, 5 per cent....... 266,850 233,200 
$5,603,850 $4,886,200 

Engineering and supervision, 10 
POP GO. 6k ck eerthd es ax mee 506,385 488,620 
$6,110,235 $5,374,820 

Interest during construction, 5 
DOF GORE viwaceat éeestiwes 2k 305,500 268.741 
Grand total ...«scess .....+ $6,416,000 $5,644,000 
Fixed charges, 12 per cent...... 769,920 677,280 
Fixed charges per kwhr.*....... 0.32c. 0.28c. 

Cost per kw. capacity (equiva- 
IONE} ‘wie 36 bn bo ee ees $139 $122 


*Assuming 158,000,000 kwhr. equivalent to blowing of 
furnaces, + 10 per cent auxiliaries. Total 236,000 kwhr 
produced per year. This corresponds to a load factor per 
year of about 40 to 45 per cent, as determined from load 
curves and operation schedule for plant. 


face condensers. The power house should be designed 
with the boiler room as the middle section, turbo blow- 
ers in one side section and the turbo generators in the 
other side section. The boilers should be elevated so 
that ashes may be dumped directly into standard rail- 
road cars at yard level. The condenser floor line for 
both turbo blowers and turbo generators should be at 
or near the ground level. On a floor above the turbo 
blowers the evaporator and feed water heaters should 
be installed, with control and switching equipment on 
a floor above the turbo generators. This type of design 
gives the least building wall surface and volume, conse- 
quently the lowest cost for the installed capacity. One 
of the points impressed by a visit to a few European 
power plants was the considerable saving in building 
costs per unit of capacity as compared to American 
power plants, yet without loss of architectural harmony 
with the vicinity. 

The most efficient load on boilers in point of fuel 
costs is around 180 per cent rating. The return on the 
investment will increase with the capacity secured, 
while labor costs will decrease to a point where the de- 
crease in efficiency will offset such added’return. The 
rating of the boiler units and the number of units 
should be chosen so that the 10 or 12-hr. lodd may be 
carried at or near the most efficient boiler rating, and 
at the same time have sufficient capacity to carry the 
maximum load which may be carried on the station. 
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The steady load on this assumed station is 17,500 boiler 
hp. which at 190 per cent rating calls for four 2250-hp. 
boilers. One 500-ton blast furnace will supply enough 
furnace gas over the stove requirements to operate one 
of these units continuously at 165 per cent rating. 

Adding pulverized coal equipment to operate under 
the same units provides a method of caring for boiler 
load fluctuations at better economy, and thereby reduc- 
ing capital investment considerably without any large 
increase in the attendance required. Lower grades of 
coal may be used and in addition large percentages of 
breeze coke coming from the by-product coke plant. 
Table III gives a comparison of the total cost per boiler 
hp. year produced by the two types of boiler equip- 
ment. Table IV gives a comparison of the cost per ton 
of coal fired in stoker and pulverized equipment. Table 
V gives the detailed estimated plant steam consump- 
tion. Five fuels—blast furnace gas, coke oven gas, 
tar, coke and coal—have been burned simultaneously 
with good efficiency under the same boiler. This pro- 
vides a method of promptly caring for load fluctuations, 
and fuller utilization of all by-products. This method 
provides for considerable fuel savings and may indicate 
future tendencies. 

Connection with a central station system, because 
of the diversity factor, allows a reduction in the reserve 
generating equipment, even if no energy is normally 
interchanged. The sale of surplus energy increases the 
rate at which the investment is worked, at practically 
no labor cost increase, and thereby holds the prospect 
of some profit, depending upon the conditions at hand. 
In the assumed plant with one furnace out of blast, 
the blast furnace gas will care for the blast and, in 
addition, 7500 kw. load at time of tapping (one fur- 
nace at a time) and 10,000 kw. for the remaining time. 
Thus 3000 kw. for 13 hr. and 6000 kw. for 4 hr. must be 


0.85 


0.80 
0.75 


Cost per Kwhr. cents 
Oo 


or 





150 150 200 250 300 350.400 450 500 550 600 650 100 
Coa! Cost per Ton (12,500 B.t.v.) 


Fig. 3—Unit Cost of Power Based on Cost of Coal per Ton, 
Showing Both Fuel Cost and Total Cost Under Three 
Different Plant Conditions 


supplied, in addition to the blast furnace gas. Peak 
load conditions will require around 6000 kw. more for 
6 to 7 hr. 

The by-products available each day are 4,000,000 
cu. ft. coke oven gas, 5000 gallons tar, and 400 tons of 
small coke. No exact balance between demand and 
supply of these by-products is possible, however. Fig- 
uring a 50 per cent availability of these by-products, 
and 22,000 B.t.u. per kwhr. produced, 200,000 kwhr. 
could be produced from these by-products. 

Deducting the 90,000 kwhr. required to make up the 
energy needed in excess of that generated by blast 
furnace gas, 100,000 kwhr. of energy could be sold. If 
3000 kw. were sold for 21 hr. and an average of 10,000 
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Table V . 
Steam Consumption for the Two Types of Equipment for Power House 


Type of 
1 Equipment 
2, Net station output, KW......--seeeeeereeeerece 
3 Turbo-generators (2) ....----seeeereeeereseeese 
4. Turbo-blowers (5) ‘ a ; 
5. Circulating pumps serving condensers of gener- 


ators and blowers.. 5 a 6 aver dle oricteheh Waa ee . 
6. Air and condensate pumps serving condensers for 

generators and blowers. ......++++e+e+eee88 
7. Excitation .... BO ree ro ee eae 
8. Induced draft fans ; ee Pe ee rs ty 
9. Forced draft famS........ccccesccccvcevcvcseses 
10. Drying cylinders ; ale ed ane at a ganas ta 
11. Station lighting, house service pumps, etc........ 
12. Pulverizing plant energy... date. Nes aueukes 
13. Total items $ tO 18... ccecessvcvseses 


14. Steam supplied other depts. (normal temperature) 


15. Steam supplied by waste heat boilers at open- 
hearth furnaces io ukes + aaa wee Rer es 

16 Bint GuUtOME DEORE... i ic c.s 0's cia ae hae c se cisteetee en 

17. Total items 13 and 16 . 5 aS a 

18 Boiler blow-off leaks—S8 per cent............006- 

19 Sum of items 17 and 18.. 

20 Boiler feed pumps 

2 Contingencies ; ‘ ‘ phere Res 


22 Total demand on boilers 


23 B.t.u. in auxiliary exhaust 
24 B.t.u 
25 B.t.u. in make-up (90 deg. evapor.) 


n condensate 
26 Total items 23 to 25 
Item 26 item 22 

Boiler feed temperature : a 
29 B.t.u. delivered by boilers, per hour 
30 Steam per kw. load (equivalent) * 


Boilers 2300 hp. rated capacity 


6 Gas Fired Boilers, 5 Gas and Pulveriz. 





4 Stoker Fired Boilers Coal Fired Boiler 
15,000 6,000 15,000 6,0: 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pour 
186,000 138,000 186,000 138,/ 
175,000 175,000 175,000 175.0 
18,000 15,900 18,000 15. 
5,100 4,600 5,100 46 
1,500 1,200 1,500 1.200 
31,000 26,000 0 
1,600 800 0 
0 0 200 ] 
800 650 800 f 
0 0 600 { 
$19,000 364,150 388,000 337, 
110,000 110,000 110,000 110,0¢ 
60,000 60,000 60,000 60.06 
50,000 50,000 50,000 50,00 
469,000 414,150 438,000 387,00 
37,520 33,128 35,040 30,96 
506,520 447,278 473,040 417,96 
25,325 23,960 23,650 20,89 
20,000 19,000 18,000 17,0 
551,843 490,238 514,691 455,85 
40,700,000 28,400,000 38,000,000 26,400,00/ 
28,187,500 25,450,000 24,400,000 23,677, 00( 
1,947,000 1,490,600 


1,330,000 1,180,000: 


55,340,600 


70,834,500 63,730,000 51,257,50¢ 
120 115 120 112 
210 205 210 201 


627,447,565 558,872,320 585,205,667 419,674,70( 
12.5 14.2 11 l 


or 


*Deducting for steam outgo from station Equivalent load is taking kw. equivalent of blowing turbo (air hp 


efficiency of turbine generator and not of turbo blower unit). 


kw. for 3 hr. peak load time, the energy can be put 
out at a cost around % cent, and sold at a price of at 
least 1 cent, thereby making a net return of $500 per 
day. This amount is interest on a large part of the 
plant investment. For the above the B.t.u. price for 


STEEL WORKERS COOL 


Union Organizers Meet with Little Suecess Owing 


to Change to Shorter Day 


That efforts to organize the steel workers of the 
country are meeting with little success has been ad- 
mitted by William J. Hannon, secretary of the com- 
mittee of 14 International unions of the American 
Federation of Labor that has had the organization 
plans in charge. 

The coolness of the workers and also of Interna- 
tional cfficers is attributed to the change from the 12 
to eight hours and 10 hours which has been in prog- 
ress since Aug. 16. In the official journal of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Mr. Hannon makes 
some very interesting observations. 

“In the ‘steel campaign’ now being conducted, there 
is an opportunity for our members who are seeking 
employment to get positions in the steel mills,” says 
Mr. Hannon. “The 8-hr. day has been inaugurated in 
some of the mills in some departments, but a large 
percentage of the men still work 10 and 12 hours. 

“But in the steel mills operating on an 8-hr. basis 
employment therein will be found as desirable as any- 
where else. The chief complaint in the past against 
employment in the steel mills has been the long work- 
day, and while that is still in effect to a great extent, 
through the proper effort by organized labor every man 
working in the steel industry can have his hours re- 
duced to eight. Therefore, so far as the machinists 
are concerned, it will be well for our officers to urge 
our membership to secure employment, if possible, in 
the steel mills and there spread the gospel of organiza- 
tion among the workers. 

“While the campaign as conducted at present is 
not meeting with the sensational success we experi- 
enced in 1918-1919, it is due entirely to changed condi- 


the by-products is figured on a basis of 13,500 B.t.u. 
coal at $2.50 per ton. This charges the power plant a 
price higher per heat unit than they can usually be 
sold for, as the most profitable method of selling these 
by-products is in the form of electrical energy. 


tions. The 8-hr. day and possibly the 10-hr. day, with 
an increase in wages, has checked the rush for organi- 
zation that otherwise would have taken place. There- 
fore the campaign in this direction will be slower until 
we are able, through other methods we may employ, to 
interest a sufficient number of men in the movement. 
“Indifference on the part of men toward joining the 
organization, since our movement has created for them 
a shorter workday, with increased hourly rates, is not 
confined to the unorganized steel mill workers. Little 
interest has been manifested by officers and representa- 
tives of the several international organizations who 
should be interested in the success of this campaign. 
Without the cooperation of salaried officers and mem- 
bers of local lodges in the steel mill districts the work 
of organization must necessarily be slow. Even with 
cooperation, the task is not going to be easy.” 


Record Portland Cement Output 


Production of Portland cement in September is re- 
ported by the United States Geological Survey at 15. 
109,000 bbl.—the highest figure in the history of the 
industry. This displaces the record made in August of 
12,967,000 bbl., which itself had barely exceeded the 
May record of 12,910,000 bbl. Production for the first 
nine months is reported at 101,016,000 bbl., which figure 
exceeds the total for any 12 months except 1920 and 
1922. 

Shipments fell off from the high record of 14,971,000 
bbl. in August to 13,698,000 in September, this figure 
being slightly below July, 13,712,000, and considera)!y 
below May, 14,257,000. Except for the three months 
mentioned and for July and August of 1922, Septemer 
shipments were the highest on record. The tota! tor 
the nine months aggregates 104,607,000 bbl., comps red 
with 88,684,000 bbl. for the nine months last ye®!, 
which was a record up to that time. 









New Steei Warehouse 


in Philadelphia 


Unusual Details of Storage and Han- 
dling Among Features of Potts 
Plant—Large Employee 


Participation 


A Chart of Current Prices Is Hung In the Office Where It Is Con- 


stantly Before Men Who Make Quotations, and May Readily 


Seen by Visitors 


carried to a high point by one of the oldest steel 

merchants in the country in the design and con- 
struction of a new plant. Horace T. Potts & Co., for 
many years on North Third Street, Philadelphia, has 
recently moved to its new quarters in the northeast 
section of the city. 

The warehouse is of brick, concrete, metal sash and 
glass, or what is known as “daylight” construction, 
covering an area of 225 x 370 ft. Of this space there 
are five 30-ft. bays totalling 150 x 200 ft. devoted to 
dry storage. There is a 75 ft. x 370 ft. bay devoted to 
heavy storage. The building is covered with rein- 
forced gypsum tile which is fireproof, light and not 
subject to condensation. At the ends of the building 
are railroad sidings and driveways, as well as a ma- 
chine shop for repairs of motor trucks, a transformer 
room and locker-rooms. Attached to the main build- 
ing is the office building. Adjoining are a garage for 
storage of company and employees’ cars and a resi- 
dence for the garage foreman who also acts as super- 
visor of plant watchmen. 

Facilities for handling material into and out of 
the ‘plant have been well thought out and provided. 
At one end are two railroad tracks side by side from 
which material coming in may be unloaded to the 


())carvied to a bi in handling material has been 


At One End of the “Daylight” Warehouse Are Two Spur Tracks Adjacent to the Unloading Platform. 
A 25-ft. driveway permits material to be loaded direct from car to truck when desired 
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Be 


platform or floor of the warehouse. On the other side 
of the tracks is a 25-ft. driveway used when it is de- 
sired to load trucks direct from the freight cars. At 
the other end of the building is a driveway giving to 
a platform of sufficient length te accommodate ten 
trucks at once. In this way material coming in does 
not interfere with that going out, but progresses 
through the building for storage and to the other end 
for delivery. 

To further the easy handling of material there is 
a transverse driveway on floor level through the middle 
of the warehouse. This leads out of the building at one 
side to driveways which wind around either end of the 
building and down to the level of the main drives at 
each end. Electric industrial trucks are used on these 
drives. 

The first impression created is that the whole ware- 
house is unusually neat and orderly. In the seetion 
devoted to dry storage are hot air ducts which deliver 
dry air to the enclosure to prevent rust. This portion 
of the warehouse may be entirely cut off from the rest 
of the plant by electrically operated rolling steel shut- 
ter doors. Such doors are also provided at other points, 
so that the building may be entirely closed in winter. 
The middle bay in the dry storage section is left elear 


for through handling of material on a 7%-ton crane. 
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To one side of this center bay is the tool and alloy 
steel storage, the bulk of the company’s business being 
on brands or specification analysis: This material is 
cared for in two ways, vertical and horizontal storage. 
The vertical racks are made of triangular supports, so 
arranged that material is stood on end along the con- 
necting ties. The triangular supports are also provided 
with cross members which serve to carry bars in hori- 
zontal arrangement, thus increasing the capacity of 
these racks, about one-third over the ordinary use. 
Another rack in this department is exclusively used for 
horizontal storage and has 840 compartments. This 
rack is for stock carried in comparatively small amounts 
but in great variety of sizes. This part of the dry 
storage is served by an electric hand crane supple- 
mented by monorail with chain hoists and a jib crane, 
so located as to properly serve the saws. As the bays 
are of standard constriction, provision is made for a 
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power crane if later needed. In this part of the dry 
storage sheets of odd widths are carried in vertical 
racks. 

The regular sheet storage is on the other side of the 
‘enter bay. The main floor and a mezzanine, which is 
60 x 75 ft. and capable of sustaining 1000 lb. per sq. 
ft., are used for this purpose. The Mezzanine is served 
by an elevator which also serves the cafeteria on its 
other end, the floor of which is at the same level as that 
of the storage gallery. In this portion of the sheet 
storage material is stacked in horizontal piles. In the 
sheet department are a set of corrugating rolls and a 
squaring shear of \-in. capacity both accommodating 
sheets up to 12 ft. between the housings. 

In the 75 ft. bay devoted to heavy storage are two 
cranes of 7% tons each, one of 30 ft. span, the other 
of 45 ft. These cranes operate on parallel runways. 
To avoid placing a row of columns down the length of 
the bay thereby cramping handling room, the building’ 
was designed with a roof of bridge type construction 
from which one runway for each crane is suspended. 
This le aves the entire 75 ft. width clear for handling 
material. 


Incoming material when being unloaded from cars 
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to 


is weighed at once, count being taken of the iota] 
of each size of stock in the car. For this purpose 
there are two 10-ton scales on the unloading plat! rm, 
each provided with weighttograph attachment for 
quick reading. This avoids dependence on track scale 
weight which would register shortage on a whole car 
load, but would not indicate on which particular size 
in a miscellaneous car the shortage was. The weights of 
individual classes are checked against invoice weights 
of each item and proper shortage, if any occurs, may 
be traced immediately. 

It has been found that space may be saved by 
orderly laying of flat stock, channels, etc. These are 
arranged in staggered layers, each layer being about 
6 in. thick. The ends of alternate layers overhang, 
permitting a crane sling to be placed under and raise 
the layer, thereby avoiding the use of space consuming 
sling clearance strips in the racks used for stacking 
this class material. The “pigeon-hole” push racks 
along one side of bay are of heavy enough steel con- 
struction to make storage on top available for large 
rounds or other materials for which there is less 
frequent demand. 

The Potts company is agent for a fencing manu- 
facturer and employs one portion of its machine shop 
for the manufacture of gates for the fence department. 


(In Oval) Vertical Storage Is Combined With Horizontal 

Push Rack Storage, Thereby Utilizing Space More Fully by 

Increasing Capacity About One-Third. (Below) Bars 

carried in small quantity, but great variety, are stored in 

push racks having 840 pigeonholes. Cold saws, hack saws and 

band saws are readily served by hand bridge hoist, mono- 
rail, and jib crane 


Several schemes which tend to keep its employees’ 
interest keyed to the highest point have been worked 
out. In the first place, group insurance is carried. 
An employee with the company six months secures a 
policy for $1,000, which is increased from time to time 
up to $3,000 after 15 years. In addition, there are 
56 of the employees who have subscribed to the em- 
ployees’ 7 per cent participating preferred stock, 
$60,000 having been issued to date. Interest on this 
stock must be paid out of the company earnings before 
any distribution to the partners. In the division of com- 
pany earnings, the capital investment of each partner is 
credited at 7 per cent, and when any interest bonus 
on capital is paid to them, the employees’ preferred 
stock receives the same addition. This interest bonus 
is paid to employees holding preferred stock in addi- 
tion to the profit sharing which is participated in >Y 
all employees. 

Of these 56 employees, 30 have been with the 
company 5 years or longer. Those who are not !1 
position to subscribe to the stock, which is issued in 
$100 denominations, may avail themselves of the com- 
pany’s savings account plan, which pays 5 per cent. 
This is an incentive to build savings to the point 
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supported from the roof structure in the heavy storage bay. 
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Platform Will Accommodate Ten Trucks at Once. 
Push 
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Two 7%-ton cranes are mounted with one runway of each 


racks are constructed sufficiently heavy to carry large 


rounds on t »p 


where shares of stock may be bought. It has been 
found that the encouragement to employees to become 
stockholders has caused them to be boosters of the 
company’s business among their friends, thereby add- 
ing to the good will and influencing additional business 
to the company. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America Makes Favor- 
able Report 


The Crucible Steel Co. of America reports net profits 
of $5,302,243, after deductions, for the year ended Aug. 
31, 1923. After payment of preferred dividends there 
remained $6.45 per share on the 550,000 shares of com- 
mon. This is the most favorable showing since the 
peak year, 1920. Last year there appeared a deficit 
of $3,709,517 before dividends, and a final deficit of 


$6,459,334. On the balance sheet current assets totaled 
$29,749,963, against $28,256,731 in the year previous. 

Chairman of directors H. S. Wilkinson in his state- 
ment to stockholders said in part: 

“We take pleasure in reporting a decided improve- 
ment in this year’s business over last year. The de- 
mand for our products has increased, and notwithstand- 
ing the low prices which have prevailed in the steel 
business during this year, the earnings of your com- 
pany have increased each quarter. 

“The number of customers on our books today is 
the largest since the company was organized. We are 
rapidly increasing our production of high grade steel 
by installing new improvements in’ our manufacture, 
which is not only reducing our cost per ton of steel, 
but is making it possible for us to supply to the trade 
a larger volume of fine steels than we have been able 
to produce before.” ; 


Each Class and Size of Material from Miscellaneous Cars Is Weighed and Checked Against Invoice Weights, Rather Than 


to Depend Upon Car: Scale Total Weight. Flats, channels, etc., are stacked in staggered layers to avoid need for strips, to 
permit sling clearance. Suspended crane runways with two cranes show clearly in this illustration 








Forge Shop with Charger-Manipulator 


Machine Operates on Turntable, with Heating Furnaces 
Grouped Radially About It—Flexible Heat- 


Treating Furnace a Feature 


ITH the completion of the reconstruction pro- 
gram of the Union Electric Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh has added another quality steel- 

making unit. This company is now an interest of the 

Edmund W. Mudge Co., Pitt through liberal 

past there has _ been 

ynomical plant. 


burgh; 
expenditures during the year 
modern, efficient and ec 

New equipment has been installed, consisting of a 
new heat-treating department, a combination manipu- 
special design, a new power plant, 


a 
created a 


yr and charger of 
numerous additions to the 
shop e julpment. Little of the former equip- 
1000-ton forging press, the 5000-lb. 


w forging furnaces and 
a h ne 


ment, except the 


hammer, two smaller hammers and the two Heroult 
tric furnaces, has been retained, and the manage- 


ment believes that the plant now is the equal of any 
the country, for the production of electric steel. 


























It was proved at the United States Naval Ordnance 
plant at South Charleston, W. Va., that electric stee| 
is superior to other steels in giving the proper trans- 
verse, as well as longitudinal, tests in gun forging 
physical properties of which are similar to those re- 
quired of steel used in the manufacture of die blocks 
except for the greater hardness of the latter. It was. 
therefore, decided here that all steel used in the manu- 
facture of die blocks, trimmer steel, shoes, rams, pis‘ 
rods, as well as other supplies for the drop forge | 
dustry, should be electrically melted. The equipme: 
for this at present consists of two 6-ton Heroult fur- 
naces, each capable of producing 24 tons of steel daily. 

It is the practice of the new management to keep 
the carbon within a 5-point range, the manganes 
within a 10-point range and alloys within sin 
limitations, while sulphur and phosphorus are 


At Left Forg 

Furnaces in which 
the Air Is Heated 
in the Rear and 
Conveyed to the 
Heating Chamber 
Through Calorized 
Pipes, Protected 
from the Furnace 
Flame by a Baffi 

Wall 


Below—Heat-Treat- 
ing Furnace; This 
Furnace Can Be 
Employed as a 
Single Unit or as 
Five Separate 
Units, by the Us¢ 
of Sliding Parti- 
tions 
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under 0.02 per cent. As an extra check, each heat is 
examined microscopically before forging, to insure a 
clean steel in the finished product. As an additional 
safeguard to quality, the temperatures during heating 
are controlled pyrometrically within narrow limits and 
an accurate reading of the temperatures of all ingots 
during forging is made and recorded. Hardness tests 
are made and recorded on all blocks and each piston 
rod is tested physically as to tensile strength, elastic 
limits, elongation and reduction before shipment. 
Grouped radially around the revolving manipulator, 
the forging furnaces are oil-fired and of special design, 
in which the air is preheated in the rear of the furnace 
and conveyed through a series of calorized pipes to the 


Charger With Ingot 
Ready for the Forge 
or Preheating Furnace. 
This machine not only 
rotates on its circular 
track, as on a vertical 
axis, but has a con- 
siderable in -and - out 
motion on rails on the 
lower girders, just as 
an open-hearth charg- 
ing machine operates. 
In addition, and again 
like the open - hearth 
unit, the “peel” has its 
own rotary motion 
about a horizontal 
axis, thus turning the 
piece to any desired 
angle under the forge 











Charger Holding Ingot 
in Forging Press 
Operator Using Opti- 
cal Pyrometer. As the 
charging machine vir- 
tually rotates about a 
central point, just as a 
locomotive turn-table 
rotates, by running on 
wheels on a circular 
track, it can handle 
ingots or billets into 
and out of furnaces 
arranged radially 
about that center 
Cold ingots are de- 
posited within its reach 
by the overhead elec- 
tric traveling crane 


burners. The doors are operated by hydraulic cylinders. 

The manipulator or charger, designed and built by 
the Alliance Machine Co. from specifications submitted 
by this corporation, not only fits the requirements per- 
fectly, but promises to pay for itself within a short 
time, since, in the physical handling of material during 
heating and forging, the number of men and the time 
required for each operation have been materially re- 
duced. 

Operation of this machine is extremely interesting, 
as it revolves around a center table on a 34-ft. diameter 
circular track. Like the open-hearth charging ma- 
chine, it is controlled and operated by one man. In- 
gots are placed within reach of the manipulator by 
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electric cranes, after which all charging and discharg- 
ing of furnaces and manipulation under the press are 
taken care of by this machine. The forging operation 
is now the work of but two mien, the press and man- 
ipulator operators with a third man to hold the cutting 
tool below the ram of the press, in case the ingot is to 
be cut into die blocks. 

The recuperative heat-treating unit, built by the 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, is a ball-operated type, 
under-fired oil furnace, a feature of which is its flex- 
ibility. With its five doors, it may be used as a single 
unit or as two, three, four or five separate compart- 


Acme Spot Welding Machine 


The Acme Electric Welder Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
is introducing in the East an improved type of its elec- 
tric spot welding machine. The welders have the trans- 
former located close to the rear end of the horns thus 
to minimize loss of current and give high efficiency. 
They are made in two styles, one having stationary and 
the other adjustable, lower horns. Sizes range from 
13 kw. to 15 kw. and from 12 to 30 in. throat and they 
operate on 220 alternating current but may be wound 
for other current. 

The horns are made of cold drawn copper and of 


ACME. ELECTRI 
WELDER COMPANY 













The Trans- 
former Is 
Located Close to 
the Rear End of 
the Horn, an 
Arrangement 
Intended to 
Minimize Loss 
of Current 





2-in. diameter, which has proved to be ample to elim- 
inate overheating of the electrodes. The horns are re- 
versible and any length horn can be used in either 
machine. The lower horn can be dropped or moved to 
either side by adjusting one bolt. The machine is pro- 
vided with a socket wrench which fits all the adjust- 
ments. 

When lower horn is dropped it is very easy to weld 
in the bottom of steel boxes, tanks, cabinets and similar 
pieces. The electrodes can be adjusted to any desired 
angle which gives the operator a chance to get into 
corners of difficult places. The upper electrode comes 
in contact with the work under spring pressure and 
two springs are provided for heavy or light material. 
The voltage regulator control switch has eight steps 
to suit different thicknesses of material, which may 
range from No. 30 gage to % in. wire. ; 

The upper horn is carried by a rocker arm which 
is brought into contact with the work by pressing the 
foot pedal. This presses together the parts to be welded 
and by further pressure the current is applied until 
the weld is made, at the same time holding the pressure 
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ments, made by the adjustment of steel-bound ‘ oce]” 
partitions. Its construction is such that additions cay 
be made to either end at any time. Temperatures are 
controlled by a Leeds & Northrup recording pyrometey 
system. 

Plans of the corporation call for the building of 
additional forge furnaces placed radially around the 
manipulator, and as increase in business warrants, a 
second manipulator with its complement of forging 
furnaces and equipment will be installed, at which time 
additional heat-treating units and another electric 
furnace will be necessary. 


long enough to let the weld cool, an important feature 
in spot welding. Working parts are inclosed in a cast 
iron casing which saves operator from coming in con- 
tact with live wires. 

Distributers of the welder have been established in 
the Bourse Building, Philadelphia, and at 536 West 
Twenty-fifth Street, Chicago, where the machines are 
carried in stock. 


Car Building in the South 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 15.—The Chickasaw Ship- 
building & Car Co., subsidiary of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., has completed about one-fourth 
of an order for 1000 ventilated box-cars for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. High officials of the 
road, including the chairman of the executive board, 
Henry Walters, W. L. Mapother, president; George 
Evans, vice-president in charge of operations, and 
several directors and others, recently visited the plant 
and saw the actual manufacture of the cars. 

The Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. is turning out some 
vars for the Central of Georgia Railroad. 

The shed and other portions of the Gadsden Car 
Works, subsidiary of the Southern Railway, destroyed 
by fire at Gadsden, the past week, are being rebuilt. 
Sixty-six finished box cars were destroyed in the fire 
which was of undetermined origin. The loss was $250,- 
000. 

Specifications are in sight for a number of new 
cars and expectation is that much work of this kind 
will be placed in this district. 


Transmission of Heat Through Steel Pipes 


In a study of transmission of heat through steel 
pipes, being conducted at the Pittsburgh and Minne- 
apolis stations of the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, work on several sizes of steel pipes, calor- 
ized and plain, has been completed. Further tests 
will cover 2, 4 and 6-in. pipes. Air velocities and 
temperatures in the heating chambers, as well as the 
size of pipes, are being varied over appropriate ranges. 
Temperatures are being measured in the center of the 
pipes and in the heating chamber one and two inches 
from the outside wall. It has been found that steel 
pipes offer a higher resistance to the transmission of 
heat after calorizing than before. Under the conditions 
of the test but slight effect was noticed on the calorized 
pipe, while the plain steel pipe oxidized quite readily. 
The results obtained furnish a basis for the design and 
construction of preheaters. 


James J. Weiler & Sons Structural Steel, Orna- 
mental Iron & Metal Products Co., established at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., since 1916, will build a fabricating pant 
at Second Avenue and Elm Street, that city. Hitherto 
fabricating was done in Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, the 
company maintaining a warehouse and taking offices 
in the Robson-Prichard Building. Four buildings wil! 
be erected on the newly acquired property, one a stce! 
frame structure with concrete block construction will 
measure 206 x 300 ft., and will be equipped with steel 
sash. A crane runway will traverse the entire length. 
Construction work will start within 30 days, provid'ng 
plans are carried out. 
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Treatment of the Modern Industrial Gear 


Advantages of Helical Gear of Low Helix Angle—Quick 
Quenching of Low-Carbon Gears Gives Great 
Toughness and High Surface Hardness 


BY W. H. PHILLIPS AND L. F. BURNHAM* 


ously, with a degree of reliability that insures 

the uninterrupted operation of the particular 
equipment. The seriousness of vibration, whether of 
great or small amplitude, has always been recognized 
and, to no small degree, vibration may be traced to 
the gear. The bearings that wear out too quickly, the 
shafts and pedestals that get out of alinement, the 
machine parts that become fatigued and fail, the mo- 
tors that wear out commutators and brushes too quick- 
ly, and the armature leads that break—all these may 
be traced, in part at least, to vibration. Any formula 
figuring depreciation of equipment must be multiplied 
by a constant representing vibration. 

Increasing the life of a hard-worked gear means 
far more than the saving in initial investments, which 
may be trivial. Tripling the life of the gear cuts the 
cost of the gear to one-third, but it also does away with 
removing two worn-out gears and installing two new 
gears. It eliminates the necessity of having the par- 
ticular equipment shut down, possibly for hours, with 
its effect upon still other equipment dependent upon 
the first. These shut-downs often entail enormous loss 
of production. These far-reaching delays are serious 
and, in the interest of lower costs, must be avoided. 

Permissible reduction in sizes due to improved ma- 
terial, heat treatment and greater tooth strength 
through design offers new possibilities in effecting sub- 
stantial savings in material and space. This, together 
with higher efficiency through better tooth forms and 
greater accuracy in manufacture, affects power con- 
sumption and, while this effect may be small, it is con- 
tinuous. 


Pras, must be transmitted by gearing continu- 





Design 


There is little strictly new today in gear mathe- 
matics. The writers are in possession of portions of 
Willis’ “Principles of Mechanism,” 1841; also edition 
of 1870. Willis mentions practically all the properties 
of gearing as now understood, with references to early 
writers, as far back as 1615. It is fair to say the his- 
tory of modern gearing starts contemporaneously with 
the mechanical revolution of the last two centuries or 
earlier. However, accurate gearing had to await the 
development of the modern machine tool, for gearing 
is no better than the means to produce it.} 

Most early gears were cast, instead of machined, 
using the cycloidal tooth form. Cast gears still survive 
for rough service in mills, etc., but are found less and 
less frequently, as the modern, heat treated, cut gear 
gives superior action and life. Very recently, with the 
development of die casting, a die-cast gear for small 
powers has been brought out but has not received wide 
approval, as it is made of non-ferrous alloys. Today, 
for uniform power transmission, the cut steel involute 
gear is predominant. 

There are many curves which could be used for gear 
tooth contours, but of these the involute is the most 
valuable. It permits alteration of center distance with- 
out effect on uniform velocity ratio, it is easily cut by 
the generating process and its mathematical proper- 
ties are susceptible to exact study for the purpose of 
designing gearing according to any desired specifica- 





*Manager, engineering department, and mechanical engi- 
neer, respectively, R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh. This is a 
portion of a paper read before the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

*+Watt and Boulton were in high glee when they reached 
the point of getting a cylinder within % inch of “round.”— 
EpITorR. 
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tions. The cycloidal system is lacking to some extent 
in the properties mentioned, and is seldom, if ever, 
found except in a cast or rotary cut gear. 

The first street railway helical gear set ran 500,000 
car miles, is less than one-fourth worn, is still running, 
and has at least doubled car mileage on the pinion. 
Just as it is difficult to visualize the advantages of the 
long and short addendum, so with the helical gear. 
Apparentiy, however, the helix permits a minute sec- 
tion of tooth face and a correspondingly minute load to 
enter engagement, the load picking up as the face in 
mesh widens out, thus preventing tooth deflection. 

The superiority of this gear was first thoroughly 
proved in railway service and for the last few years 
this type has been placed in all sorts of industrial ser- 
vice. The end thrust varies from 10 to 13 per cent, 
Where this is too great, a smaller helix angle is se- 
lected. There should be some provision for end thrust; 
usually this is found in collars already on shafting or 
in the resistance of the rotor to leaving its magnetic 
center. When the helical gear was developed, the fea- 
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Fig. 1—Tooth Loading for Various Steels 


tures of long and short addendum gearing, high pres- 
sure angle, and a certain percentage of stubbing were 
incorporated in the tooth to give it the advantage of 
these desirable qualities. 


Material and Heat Treatment 


As the tooth is loaded as a cantilever beam, the 
grain structure in the raw material should be radial if 
possible, to give the tooth the benefit of the full 
strength of the steel. This is being accomplished to 
some extent in the upset hammer-forged pinion, and 
to a greater degree in the drop forging. The forged 
and rolled steel gear blank is also produced with this 
radial grain. When castings are used, especially when 
they are heat treated, clean steel is necessary, particu- 
larly at vital sections. With heavy masses tied to- 
gether with thin sections, a surprisingly small flaw 
will cause failure of the piece in heat treatment. 

Referring to Fig. 1, it can be seen that the tooth 
is joined to the heavier mass representing the body of 
the gear across section AA. Any structural changes 
involving heavy internal stresses at this point will 
impair seriously the strength of the tooth, which is. 
stressed most heavily across this section in perform- 
ing its work. This condition has eliminated alloy steels 
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in heavy gearing, since they fail through fatigue indi- 
cated by aa. 

Both by estimation and failure of steels in certain 
services curve 3 has been established as the stress curve 
on a certain gear, the maximum stress occurring at C, 
dropping to O at the neutral axis and going into maxi- 
mum compression at C’. Curve 1 is an untreated steel 
in this service, failing almost immediately through 
fatigue, the surface and the material to a considerable 
depth being stressed beyond the ability of the steel to 
carry the load. Curve 2 is a 0.40 to 0.50 per cent car- 
bon, oil-treated steel, failing almost as rapidly as curve 
1. Curve 3 is a 0.55 to 0.65 per cent carbon, oil-treated 
steel, failing in the same way but much more slowly. 

Curve 4 is the ideal steel to resist just such a load 
as shown by curve 3. Its strength is proportional to 
the load it has to carry. The grading off in strength 
and hardness reduces the heavy initial stress that must 
be set up when a steel is hardened uniformly through- 
out. Its maximum strength is ample to carry the peak- 
load. Curve 6 is an alloy steel showing but a slight 
drop in hardness and strength through the section. 
While the apparent strength should provide ample mar- 
gin over the tooth loading, the initial stress in the steel 
drops the effective strength below curve 3 at the sur- 
face, thus starting fatigue which progresses rapidly. 
The dotted curve shows the difference between actual 
strength and internal stresses. 

An effort is being made to duplicate curve 4 with 
an alloy steel by selecting an analysis that drops the 
carbon with respect to the eutectoid point in proportion 
to the carbon steel of curve 4. Any curve crossing 
curve 5 represents a steel that has fallen below the 
actual tooth stress required in this application. This 
form of heat treatment, which grades the structural 
change, permits the successful handling of large 
masses. Gears up to 10 ft. in diameter, weighing 
14,000 lb., have been successfully treated, showing 
Brinell hardness limits of 364 to 477. 

30th cast steel and forged steel are now being 
treated in industrial gearing. Most cast steel is acid 
upen-hearth, and we are successfully heat treating acid 
vpen-hearth carbon steel down to as low as 0.28 per 
cent carbon, producing over 400 Brinell hardness, with- 
out causing excessive warping by quenching rapidly. 
Briefly, the theory of quenching is this: 

In a casting or forging which is called a pearlitic 
steel, the carbon is combined chemically with three 
parts of iron (cementite) and again mechanically with 
seven parts of iron which, in turn, is distributed 
through the rest of the iron as a network. In heat 
treating we heat it up to the critical temperature, at 
which temperature the carbon goes into solution in the 
iron. If it is cooled down slowly it comes back into the 
pearlitic state. 

If we cool it fast enough we can hold the carbon 
in solution in the iron, getting a solution of carbon 
and iron. We can cool a 300-lb. gear of 1 per cent car- 
bon steel in oil in 8 minutes and get 500 Brinell hard- 
ness. At that point wear is eliminated as a serious 
factor. This is practically a tool steel. If we cut down 
that carbon content, still maintaining the hardness, we 
get a solid solution of iron and carbon with smaller 
percentages of carbon in the solution, giving a tougher 
steel. To harden this steel, however, we have to in- 
crease the speed of quenching; and we have succeeded 
in cooling these 300-lb. gears in water in 3 minutes. 
We have gone still further and quenched in a special 
solution in 1% minutes and, on account of that very 
drastic quenching, can drop our carbon content to 
low as 0.28 per cent. 

This, we have found, is the most successful heat 
treatment for most classes of industrial gearing, giv- 
ing a very tough gear, with a low carbon content and 
a high surface hardness. Its resistance to fracture 
under impact is enormous and its hardness is still suffi- 
cient to maintain a low percentage of wear. In fact, 
it quadruples the life of the untreated gearing; on a 
casting it will increase the life 3% times. These fig- 
ures are pretty well established through years of fol- 
lowing up the heat-treated gear in service. 

One of the difficulties in heat treating industrial 
gears is that many gears were designed merely to carry 


as 


the load, without regard to how the light and 


iVy 
sections are blended and what the stiffness of the sca, 
is. As a result, when some of these designs are put 
through the quenching operation, we get distor i 


set up enormous strains. 

Properly designed gears up to 10 ft. in diancter 
and weighing up to 5 tons, can now be readily heat 
treated. This is our maximum capacity at present, 
but we are contemplating treating them up to ft 
in diameter. The saving is obvious, especially 
the gear is subjected to severe service. Consi 
the importance of keeping the equipment ru 
when a shut-down would mean serious loss of pr duc- 
tion, the slight increase in cost over the untreated eear 
pays for itself many times over. 


Inspection 


The gearing itself must be inspected when cut. Dif- 
ferent types of gears demand different types of ins 
tion. First as to accuracy of tooth contour, this may 
be established by special involute contour instrum 
They work on the principles of involute tooth genera- 
tion. To measure pitch displacement, the method for 
machine measurement of the table worm wheel can be 
utilized. There is also a tool which measures from 
tooth to tooth, measuring by the involute curve prop- 
erties. 

The final inspection of gears is as follows: 

Spur gears are checked for tooth thickness and ad- 
dendum by use of tooth verniers or gages, on smal! jobs 
On quantity jobs, the gears are run on fixed centers, 
Special test machines are used, together with an indi- 
cator to check eceentricity, thin and heavy teeth, errors 
of indexing, interference, bearing alinement, runout, 
ete. 

Bevel gears ,are checked in a similar manner for 
tooth dimensions. They are checked on a surface plate 
for shaft angles. The center distance from the back- 
ing of the bevel gear on a surface plate to the center 
of bore of the pinion in mesh therewith is checked. 
This is important and should be insisted on by pros- 
pective customers. While still set up, the face aline- 
ment is checked. 

Helical and herringbone gears are checked in a 
similar manner to spurs. The pinion face is left long 
in herringbones to take care of pitch displacement 
errors and when alined up the extra face is removed. 

Worms and worm wheels have teeth and threads 
checked for dimensions similar to spurs. The worm is 
seated on the wheel and checked for center distance, 
misalinement, angle of the meshing teeth, lead of the 
worm, and central position of the worm on the worm 
wheel. Where the quantity justifies it, this is done on 
centers. 

Installation and Maintenance 


A gear is designed to have the entire width of face 
carrying the load. Misalined or inadequate bearings 
tend to localize loading and, while the gear quickly 
adjusts its face by rapid wear to take care of these 
conditions, fatigue may have been started which wil! 
ultimately cause failure. 

Any tendency to wear ridges on gear teeth should 
be eliminated, since riding on this ridge of the mesh- 
ing member causes heavy localized loading. It '5 
essential to maintain proper depth of meshing. Mes)- 
ing too close on centers causes wedging of the teeth, 
resulting in enormous loading. 

When flywheels are part of the equipment, the over 
load stress to buck the motor is tremendous. When 
flexible couplings are installed on both sides of th« 
gear reduction, they relieve the gearing, but often ‘o 
their own detriment. 

Proper lubrication is good economy and it pays ‘° 
watch the accumulation of dirt and grit in the gearcas® 
and clean the case periodically. In street-car service, 
as high as 35 per cent of grit has been found in a sup- 
posedly well lubricated gearcase. 





Sixteen old passenger ears at different points /" 
Texas are offered for sale by the International-Grea' 
Northern Railroad Co., C. B. Porter, Houston, Tex., 
purchasing agent. 
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Labor Unions in the Field of Banking 


Probable Effect of New Movement on Strikes—Report to 
Portland Convention Discusses Possible Influence 
Through Banks and Insurance Companies 


BY L. W. MOFFETT 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16.—Labor has definitely en- 
tered the field of finance and much greater ownership 
of industries. In other words, labor is stepping in 
the shoes of capital. The length to which it has moved 
in this direction probably is not realized generally in 
either the financial, commercial or industrial world. 
The trend is looked upon as being especially significant 
as it concerns the status of labor and capital, and, in 
fact, is making the words almost synonymous. Organ- 
ized labor has used restrictive measures and the strike 
to obtain better wages and working conditions, but 
under new conditions, provided the present movement 
grows, as apparently it will, it is suggested that the 
strike and restrictive measures may be abandoned to 
a large extent. 

It appears, evident that labor is striving for con- 
trol of credit and, if successful, it is maintained, will 
be in a powerful position to exact its demands. On the 
other hand, the contention is made that, with labor 
accumulating credit and ownership in industries, it 
will find its interests closely paralleling those of officials 
and heavy stockholders of financial and industrial in- 
stitutions and even will find its membership advancing 
to official positions in these institutions. In such cases, 
it would be expected that the strike would be progress- 
ively laid aside as a weapon for frequent use. The 
effectiveness of unionized labor which relies so largely 
on this weapon manifestly would be greatly reduced, 
should this eventuate. 

This movement of labor that has taken on such 
a strong impetus has been given considerable study 
by Richard Boeckel, Washington, a labor economist, 
who at one time was expert for the Industrial Board 
set up during the war by former Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield. 


Labor Banks Established 


In its annual report to the Portland convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Federation stated that there are now “prac- 
tically 23 labor banks either doing business or about 
ready for business. In addition about 20 more such 
banks are now in process of organization,” said Mr. 
Boeckel. 

The actual number of labor banks in operation at 
this time is 15. The fifteenth was opened at Cinein- 
nati Oet. 6 by the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
Twenty banks probably will be in operation before 
the end of the present year and 50 by the end of 1924. 
The present resources of these banks exceed $50,000,000. 

This movement, which has shown such a remarkable 
development during the last three years, in spite of the 
hostility of some “two-fisted, fighting leaders” of 
organized labor, calls for attention and close study 
on the part of intelligent American employers, in 
the opinion of Mr. Boeckel. This is not a movement 
that has developed out of theory and on the basis 
of propaganda, he contends, but it is a development out 
of the conditions that have confronted the workers and 
brings with it the promise of a complete revolution 
in trade union methods. 


Financial Cooperation 


Through its new banks, and the investment and 
insurance companies by which they are to be flanked, 
organized labor is for the first time inviting real co- 
operation—financial cooperation—with it by the gen- 
eral public. It is inviting the cooperation also of 
intelligent and liberal employers, in an effort ulti- 
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mately, as Mr. Boeckel believes, to bring about a real 
“industrial democracy” in the United States. 


An Important Power 


A resolution introduced at the Portland convention 
of the American Federation of Labor proposed to give 
the official endorsement of the federation to the laber 
banking movement and urged all trade unionists to 
deposit their funds in labor banks. Should trade union- 
ists generally shift their deposits to the new workers’ 
banking institutions, organized labor would immediately 
become an important financial power. It behooves in- 
telligent employers, therefore, to learn how the present 
financial power of the new capitalistic institutions of 
the workers is being used, Mr. Boeckel urges, and 
how their increased power is likely to be used in the 
future. 

“For anyone who has studied the new labor banking 
movement—the ‘new radicalism’ in the United States 
the conelusion is inescapable that its principles are in 
direct conflict with much of the philosophy of the old 
trade unionism,” said Mr. Boeckel. “This fact is recog- 
nized abroad, for a recent article in the London So- 
cialist Review urged that many of the old trade union 
methods be abandoned and that a ‘capital conscious 
movement’ be inaugurated in Great Britain. ‘America,’ 
the article concluded, ‘has shown the way.’ 

“The example being set by American workers is 
bound to exert a profound influence upon the labor 
movement throughout the world. Even in Germany, 
where conditions are far from propitious, a large 
trade union bank is at present in process of organiza- 
tion. And Germany has something to give American 
workers by way of a return example. 

“The National Union of Metal Workers (Metall- 
arbeiterverband) one of the largest European trade 
unions, has recently established a Research Depart- 
ment which collects statistics upon the financial con- 
dition and the profits of all industrial enterprises in 
which German metal workers are employed. These 
statistics are furnished in detail to the works councils 
in the various metallurgical establishments, and the 
wage and other demands of the workers are largely 
based upon them. When such methods as these begin 
to be adopted, and the workers are found to be in 
control of a substantial part of the credit without 
which industry cannot function, the time when industry 
must of necessity be transferred to a cooperative basis 
is not far distant. 


Putting on Business Basis 


“How rapidly American trade unions are being put 
upon a real business basis, under the influence of the 
new labor banks, is indicated by what is happening in 
the bookkeeping departments of many unions. Here- 
tofore, many of the ‘fighting’ leaders of labor have been 
intolerant of any system of accurate aecounts. Not a 
few unions have kept their funds, sometimes amounting 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars, in the names of 
individual officers. Embarrassment to the unions be- 
cause of the carelessness or the dishonesty of these 
individuals has often been the result. 

“The new labor bankers are quietly asking ques- 
tions about trade union balance sheets, vouchers and 
other matters in which they as bankers are interested. 
Approved business methods in the business manage- 
ment of the unions have been coming into wider use 
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Commercial Alloys of Chromium and Iron’ 


The 20 Per Cent and Higher Chromium Mixtures in 
Different Carbon Ranges—Physical Properties, 
Heat Treatment and Structure 


BY C. E. MAC QUIGG 


HROMIUM has well-defined effects when added to 
the iron-carbon system. These effects depend on 
the amount of chromium added and on the com- 
position of the iron-carbon alloy to which the addition 
is made, i.e., whether low or high-carbon steel, cast iron, 
ete. In the case of the low-carbon steels, the chromium 
addition, when not in excess of several per cent, ap- 
pears to exert an influence on the properties by its in- 
fluence on the critical range. In the higher chromium 
alloys, the physical properties are influenced chiefly 
by the formation of new complexes, such as iron- 
chromium solid solutions and, with higher carbon con- 
tents, iron chromium carbides of great hardness. 
Examination of the published data on the critical 
range phenomena of chromium bearing steels up to sev- 
eral per cent chromium indicates an agreement on the 
following points: 


1. Alloys of iron and chromium without carbon have their 
nagnetic change point A». depressed, the depression being 
function of the chromium content The elements iron and 
chromium form an unbroken series of solid solutions and 
the lag between Ar and Ac is quite small, and the position 
of neither is much affected by previous heat treatments. 

2 Chromium raises the thermal critical range, the eleva- 
tion of the range being a direct function of the amount of 
hromium present and the amount of carbon contained in 
the alloy 


The outstanding effects on steel of chromium addi- 
tions up to several per cent are the development of hard- 
ness without brittleness in the treated specimens, a 
finer grain, and the lessening of the mass effect in heat 
treatment. The effect of lowering the carbide change, 
by even moderately slow rates of cooling, is to cause 
the chromium steels to assume desirable physical prop- 
erties with treatments much less drastic than are re- 
quired for plain carbon steels of like carbon content. 
This results from the suppression of the critical range 
by under cooling. 

Until recently there has been a gap in the plain 
chromium steels (from about 1.5 per cent chromium 
to the stainless-steel range). Some excellent steels hav: 
been described by Aitchison and unusually good proper- 
ties obtained with 2.5 to 3 per cent. chromium. 

The combination of hardness, tensile strength, and 
toughness suggests the use of such compositions for 
rails. It has been found that the air-hardening prop- 
erties of chromium give a refinement of grain, even with 
large masses air cooled; this might be expected to im- 
prove greatly the structure at the center of rail head 
over that common to plain carbon-steel rails. 

Chromium as an alloying metal in high-speed steels 
has long been indispensable, many standard brands con- 
taining it in quantities up to 4.5 per cent. Satisfactory 
tools have been made with about 18 per cent chromium 
and no other alloying elements but vanadium. There has 
been much controversy as to whether tungsten or chro- 
mium is chiefly responsible for the self-hardening prop- 
erties of high-speed steels. 

With the exception of the plain nickel steels, most 
of the well-known engineering steels are alloys contain- 
ing chromium and one or more alloying elements in ad- 
dition to the carbon, such as nickel, vanadium, molybde- 
num, etc. Their properties are fully described in sev- 
eral standard references. 

The place of so-called “stainless steel” in cutlery has 
become well established. The composition is generally 


‘ *From . paper presented at the August 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi ‘s 
be [ f Met: gics ungineers 
at Montreal, Aug. 30. The author is metallurgist with the 
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12 to 13.5 per cent chromium with 0.3 to 0.4 per cent 
carbon. Since the development of the stainless steels, 
stainless or rustless irons have been experimented with. 
With from 9 or 10 per cent up to 14 or 15 per cent 
chromium and less than 0.10 per cent carbon, this class 
of alloys does not require heat treatment to develo; 
stainless qualities. 

Alloys with 12 or 15 per cent or more chromium 
and the balance iron or one or more elements, as nickel, 
cobalt, tungsten, molybdenum, etc., have been brought 
to a quite useful stage of development in a number of 
compositions. Many of these have received well-known 
trade names in this country and have been extensively 
used for electrical resistance, high-temperature resist- 
ance, tools, etc. Examples that may be cited are Ni 
chrome, Rezistal, and Stellite. 


Alloys with 20 Per Cent or More Chromium 


Although this investigation has extended over a 
number of years, some points are still of a contro- 
versial nature because of a lack of knowledge of the be- 
havior of metals and alloys in general from the stand- 
point of physical chemistry. The information is there- 
fore presented largely from the standpoint of engineer- 
ing interest. 

It may be well to picture alloys between 20 and 30 
per cent chromium as having, in a general way, similari- 
ties to the plain carbon steel-iron series. The alloys 
low in carbon resemble steels in being forgeable; they 
gradually shade over into the white-iron or chilled-iron 
alloys in the high-carbon range. While the similarity 
is somewhat distorted, the two series are in many qual- 
ities comparable. No graphite will be found, however, 
in the iron-carbon-chromium series of this range. For 
convenience in discussion, the alloys may be divided 
into three purely arbitrary groups, according to car- 
bon content: Low-carbon, up to about 0.5 per cent; me- 
dium-carbon, 0.5 to 1.5 or 2 per cent; high-carbon, 2 per 
cent and more. 

Chemical Characteristics: The outstanding chemical 
property is resistance to oxidation at high tempera- 
tures, or in fact to any oxidizing action. Exposure to 
air at 1000 deg. C. will cause, on bright samples, a light 
tarnish, or at most a thin and toughly adherent scale 
that acts as a protective coating that arrests or pre- 
vents further attack. The mechanism of oxidation has 
been discussed elsewhere on the basis of the quality of 
the oxide formed and, as has been pointed out by Ban- 
croft, the property of non-corrodibility is a function of 
the quality of the scale or product formed. It has been 
noted in tests that the maximum amount of scale is 
formed early and that indefinite exposure does not seem 
to increase materially the percentage of scale in many 
cases, 

Carbon content does not seem to influence the re 
sistance to oxidation. On the other hand, increase of 
chromium from 16 to 18 up to about 20 or 22 per cent 
increases the oxidation resistance to an appreciable ex- 
tent. Above about 22 per cent, the relative improve- 
ment in oxidation resistance with increase in chromium 
is not so marked. This effect is believed to be due to 
the tendency to form a tougher and more adherent 
scale if alloys are above 20 per cent chromium than 
if they are below 29 per cent. 

All of the alloys are remarkably resistant to nitric 
acid in all concentrations and temperatures. They are 
not resistant to hydrochloric acid and are not recom- 
mended for resistance to sulphuric acid, more particu- 
larly at temperatures much higher than 50 deg. C. 

Electrical Properties: The specific electrical resist- 
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a low-carbon fine-grained casting was 
brittle; on investigation this alloy was 
found full of minute inclusions; in 








other words, the metal would cor- 
respond to a “dirty steel.” It is be- 
lieved that these non-metallic inclu- 
sions act as crystallization nuclei and 
bring about a fine-grained structure, 
but one without good mechanical 
strength or resistance to shock stresses. 

The low-carbon alloys are readily 
forgeable and will stand forging 
through nearly the same temperature 
range as a steel. Because of their 
greater hardness and toughness at 
elevated temperatures, they require a 








higher low limit for hot working than 
do the steels—namely, about 800 to 
850 deg. C. They work best at 950 to 
1050 deg. C., depending on the opera- 
tion. Plate and rod have been rolled 
on a commercial scale with practically 
+ the same procedure as for steel, the 
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Fig. 11—Strength and Ductility of Low-Carbon Chrome-Iron Alloy; 


Specimens Air Cooled After 1 and 24 Hr. at Temperatures 


ance of the alloys is high and the temperature coeffi- 
cient is large. An alloy with 0.27 per cent carbon, 
23.49 per cent chromium, gave the following data: 17.3 
microhms per cu. in. at room temperature and 2.6 times 
this value at 1100 deg. Fahr. This test was made on 
0.025-in. wire. 

The permeability of the alloys is rather low, but is 
higher the softer the alloy. In general, the permeability 
is less than one-half that of cast iron. Carbon lowers 
the permeability to some extent, but 
manganese lowers it greatly. 

Physical Properties: The mean spe- 
cific heat between room temperature 
and 200 deg. C. was found to be 0.15; 
between room temperature and 600 
deg. C. it was 0.165 on the same 
sample. 

The thermal coefficient of expan- 
sion is not far from that of steel, be- 
ing about 0.0000066 per deg. Fahr. in 
the rolled alloy. The relation is linear 
between 0 and 1500 deg. Fahr. 

The thermal conductivity between 
room temperature and 100 deg. C. is 
about one-half that of soft steel, as 
shown by some rather approximate 
tests, 


Hot and Cold Working Properties 


Low-carbon Alloys: The alloys with 
about 0.3 to 0.5 per cent carbon have 
a fracture in the cast condition which 
depends on the rate of freezing. A 
casting may have a large, shiny or 
coarse-grained fracture with single 
facets extending nearly across a thin 
section; some grains will show a cubic 
crystallization under a hand glass, like 
galena. The transverse strength of 
such metal is likely to be low. The 
same metal, cast under different condi- 
tions and more rapidly cooled, will 
show a fine-grained fracture like a 
well-forged low-carbon steel. This re- 
fining of grain is naturally attended 0 
by an improvement in strength and 
these castings will be quite tough. On 





the other hand, in one or two instances, Fig. 
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drafts can be considerably increased. 
Hot pressing has been done on an 
experimental scale and has demon- 
strated its practicability and there are 
indications that cold stamping is also 
feasible. Seamless tubing also has been forged; the 
process appears to be entirely commercial. 
High-carbon Alloys: The difficulty of hot and cold 
working increases with increase of carbon content; the 
workability seems to depend to a much greater degree 
on the carbon content than on the chromium. It is 
possible to forge alloys with 2.5 or 3 per cent carbon 
and 26 to 28 per cent chromium, but the forging is dif- 
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Head of Engineering Council Resigns 


RocueEster, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Resignation of Morti- 
mer E. Cooley, dean of the college of engineering and 
architecture, University of Michigan, as president of 
the American Engineering Council of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies was announced at the 
opening session of a two-day meeting of the executive 
board of the Council held in Rochester, Oct. 12 and 13. 
In presenting his resignation to the board, Dean Cooley 
said that he retires on account of ill health. He also 
made it known that he has been granted leave of ab- 
sence by the University of Michigan for the second 
half of the academic year 1923-1924. 

Succeeding Herbert Hoover as president of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies, two years 
ago, Dean Cooley, now in his sixty-ninth year, has 
been identified with numerous national undertakings 
in the public service, notably investigation into the 
two-shift system in continuous industry, and the study 
of coal storage now going on throughout the country. 

Eulogizing the leadership of Dean Cooley as pro- 
ductive of dignity, respect and public confidence, the 
executive board of the council adopted a resolution at 
its session, today, expressing regret that Dean Cooley is 
forced by ill health to relinquish the presidency of the 
Federation. Dean Cooley’s successor will be elected at 
the annual meeting of the council in Washington early 
in January. 


Meetings of Mechanical Engineers 
t DP 


Following is a list of sectional meetings scheduled 
for the immediate future of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers: 

Atlanta, Oct. 18, at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Subject: Industrial Management as Applied 
to the Steel Plant. Speaker: Robert Gregg, president, 
Atlantic Steel Co. 

Buffalo, Oct. 22, at Hotel Statler. Joint meeting 
with Engineering Society of Buffalo. Subject: Indus- 
trial Management. Speaker: J. M. Larkin, assistant 
to president, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Rochester, Oct. 15, at Chamber of Commerce. Sub- 


COMING MEETINGS 


October 


West Virginia and Kentueky Association § of 
Mining, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers. Oct 


and 20 Third annual conventior Hotel Fred 
erick, Huntington, W. Va 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. (ct 
23 and 24 Regional meeting, Chattanooga, Tenn 
ie Ge Patterson, general manager Chattanooga 
Boiler & Tank Co., Chattanooga, in charge of 


details 


National Association of Farm Equipment Manu- 


facturers. Oct. 24, 25 and 26 Thirteenth annual 
ynvention, Statler Hotel, Cleveland J B. Bar- 
tholomew, Peoria, Ill., president 

American Welding Society. Oct. 24, 25 and 2' 
Fall meeting, Pittsburgh M. M. Kelly 33) West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, secretary 

American Iron anid Steel Institute. Oct 25, 
fall meeting in New York; Oct. 26, visit to Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md E. A. S. Clarke, 40 


Rector Street, New York secretary 


Society of Automotive Engineers, Oct. 2 ind 
26 Production meeting at Cleveland Coker F 
Clarkson, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 


general manager. 


American Gear Manufacturers’ Association. Oct 
25, 26 and 27 Fall meeting, Mountain House. 
Lake Mohonk, N Y T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect 


Avenue, Cleveland, secretary 


eS 


American Management Association. Oct 299 to 
Nov. 1 Annual convention, Hotel Astor, New 
York W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey Street 
director 


managing 


ject: Management. Speaker: Dean Dexter S. Kina) 
of Cornell University. 

St. Louis, Oct. 26, at American Annex Hote!. Syp- 
ject: Management. Speaker: W. A. Layman, pres ent. 
Wagner Electric Co. 


Gear Manufacturers’ Fall Meeting Procram 


The American Gear Manufacturers’ Associat will 
hold its seventh semi-annual meeting at the Mountain 
House, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 25, 26 and 27 

Maj. Earle Buckingham, Niles-Bement-Pond (o., js 
scheduled to read a paper, “Analysis of Milled Gears.” 
on the opening day of the meeting, while “Training of 
Shop Executives,” is the subject of a paper to be pre- 
sented by John Kottcamp at the second general session 
on Oct. 26. A. W. Copeland, Detroit Gear & Machine 
Co., will preside over a special meeting, also on (ct. 
26, of the automotive group for the discussion of con- 
ditions in that industry. 

Following the regular informal dinner at 6.30 p. m. 
Friday evening the third general session will convene 
for an address by R. M. Hudson, division of simplified 
practice, Department of Commerce. The fourth and 
last general session of the meeting will be held Satur 
day morning, the principal address being on “New Ap- 
plications for Gears” by E. W. Miller, Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt. 





Some Improvement in Finished Lines at 
Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 16.—In this district the finished 
steel market shows a measure of improvement, as com- 
pared with a month ago. Orders for sheets, for in- 
stance, are more numerous, though the tonnages in- 
volved are small in most instances. There has likewise 
been a somewhat firmer demand for plates. The re- 
quirements for standard merchant pipe are such as to 
place it among the most active of finished steel lines 
at this time. Tin plate producers are well sold over 
this year and interest in this market centers chiefly 
on the requirements which will develop for the first 
half of next year. 

Sheet makers are maintaining production in this 
district at an average of 60 to 65 per cent, and have 
largely reduced their unfilled tonnage, especially in 
black sheets, during the past month and a half. The 
independents are reported less favorably situated in 
this respect than the leading interest. 

The major producers maintain they are adhering to 
a 3.85c. base on No. 28 gage black sheets, but a price 
of 3.75c. appears occasionally. Galvanized sheets are 
quotable at 5c. and full-finished at 5.35¢. The leading 
independent maker of automobile body stock is operat- 
ing at a rate close to normal and still has a comfort 
able backlog in this grade. 

Merchant bars are weak, with the price nominall) 
at 2.40c. Pig iron is admittedly weak and prices are 
unsteady. Standard basic is pegged at $24 for the 
time being. 


Operations in the Mahoning Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 15.—The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. is this week maintaining production at 75 per 
cent at its district properties. The Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. is operating around 65 per cent. Of its 
18 sheet and jobbing mills at the Niles plant, eight ar 
under power. 

Among the independents in this district, the Trum 
bull Steel Co. is operating closest to normal, with a!! 
departments active, except a number of cold tin p!a' 
mills. 

The Falcon Steel Co. is operating all of its eig' 
sheet mills, at its Niles property. 

Of the 120 sheet and jobbing mills in the Mahoning 
Valley, 76 are under power this week, a decline from 
last week, while 16 of 17 pipe furnaces are fired. 














Complete Electrification of Foundries 


Practice and Production Problem Rather Than Electric— 
Mechanical Molding and Sand Handling— 
Purchased Power Advocated 


BY LEONARD W. EGAN* 


than the mere selecting and installing of motors, 
controllers, wiring, etc. It covers maintenance 
of the entire plant equipment and its production of con- 
tinued, uninterrupted service. It is inseparably linked 
with the design and application of all the equipment 
and the manner that it enters into foundry production. 

This is accordingly not intended as an engineering 
discussion, but rather as a discussion with the foundry- 
man of the possibilities of electrified methods and sys- 
tems as applied to the process of molding, together with 
the reasons why. 

We are endeavoring to show this whole problem 
from the producing and the operating man’s stand- 
point, more than from the electrical man’s, the consid- 
erations being mostly tonnage, improvement of produc- 
tion, reduction of the man-hours per ton, both in pro- 
ductive and non-productive labor, simplifying the labor 
problem, reducing the various foundry operations to a 
more mechanical and stabilized basis, and eliminating 
the great amount of laborious operations that exist in 
most foundries today. 

The matter has become one of foundry practice; a 
foundry production problem rather than an electrical 
one but, like the electrification of the modern steel mill, 
the two are so intermingled and overlap to such an ex- 
tent that the electrical man of today is vitally interested 
in production and how and why it is done, and must be 
as familiar with the plant production as with the ap- 
plication and care of the equipment. 

It was originally intended to discuss and illustrate 
the various styles of electrical apparatus used in the 
foundry. It soon became apparent that the paper 
would reach a prohibitive size and be reduced at last 
to a catalog of foundry equipment. For this reason 
it was decided to devote the paper to a discussion of 
the effect of electrification on the increase of produc- 
tion, the speeding up of the work and the stabilizing 
of the maintenance situation in general. The discus- 
sion has been divided into eight general subjects: 


1. Electric molding machines: 
Roll-over, pattern draw machines, sand-slingers. 

2. Sand handling systems. 
¢ Eleetric furnaces: 

Melting furnaces for non-ferrous metal ; core ovens. 
4. Cranes. 
5. Purchased power. 
6. Electric welding. 
7. Safety. 
8. Air and electric hoists. 


Fh) ‘tan the mere sel of the foundry entails more 


Molding Machines 


There is great need in the foundry of reducing, as 
far as is consistent, the making of a mold to a pre- 
determined mechanical operation, the sequence of which 
has been previously worked out and determined upon. 
This should be developed to the highest degree obtain- 
able in order that the production of the mold may be 
accomplished without dependence upon the personal 
skill and judgment of the workman. 

Adoption of mechanical molding by the use of mold- 
ing machines reduces the greatest part of the mold pro- 
duction to a mere predetermined mechanical routine 
action. This permits the use of a cruder grade of labor 
in about 80 per cent of the operation and, in conjunc- 
tion with overhead bins and flask filters, entirely elim- 
inates the laborious work which was heretofore the her- 
itage of the molder. 

Molding machines are divided into four general 
classes; squeezers, plain jolters, pattern stripping ma- 
chines and roll-over-jolt pattern draw machines, all of 
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which have been operated by compressed air heretofore, 

Each type of machine has its own field of applica- 
tion, from the squeezer, mounted on wheels and rolled 
from place to place and used to a large extent in stove 
plate foundries and the production of small castings, 
to the direct-draw, roll-over jolt machines with pat- 
tern draw, used for the production of heavy castings on 
both copes and drags, where accurate drawing of the 
pattern is required. 

Two outstanding features which might be called 
epochal, in the electrification of machine molding, have 
been brought out in the last few years. These are the 
roll-over-jolt-pattern-draw machine, with electrically 
operated pattern draw and roll-over, equipped with 
electrically operated runout car, and the sand-slinger. 


Roll-Over Pattern-Draw Machine 


Made by the Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, the roll- 
over pattern-draw machine has been electrified in all 
of its operation except that of the jolt, which is still 
air operated. Some investigation has been made in the 
past for electrifying this portion of the machine, but to 
date no satisfactory substitute for the air cylinder jolt 
has been found. There is an instant reversal at the 
end of a stroke of the moving parts, including the mold 
on the table, without rebound which is required for the 
packing of the sand and to allow for the escape of air 
by filtering out between the particles of sand. The most 
logical method of producing this effect electrically 
would be to do it magnetically. 

Electrification of the power operations of the ma- 
chine renders them positive and uniform in their action 
and increases the speed of the machine to a degree not 
heretofore possible in the air operated machine. This 
has been a pioneer movement in the electrification of 
the molding machine and, while it has not been com- 
plete in all the movements of the machine, those that 
are operated electrically have shown such gratifying 
results, such savings in time and money, resulting from 
the improved service of the machine and the unprece- 
dented speeding up of the molding operation, that study 
is being given to the electrification of the jolting mech- 
anism of the machine. 

Now that it has been demonstrated so conclusively 
that the electric molding machine is superior to the air 
operated one, it is only a question of time until other 
types of machines will be electrically operated. 


Sand-Slinger Mo'ding Machine 


The sand-slinger molding machine, made by the 
Beardsley-Piper Co., Chicago, employs a radically dif- 
ferent principle in its operation from that of any other 
type. The sand is pitched or thrown into the mold at 
a high velocity, which rams or packs it around the pat- 
tern. The operation is analogous to the old practice 
of the molders throwing handfuls of compressed sand 
into the depressions and pockets of an irregular pattern. 

Briefly, the machine consists of a spindle or revolv- 
ing shaft, with an electric motor direct connected at 
one end and an impeller head upon which a hand or cup 
shaped casting is attached. The impeller head rotates 
at motor speed, usually about 1200 r.p.m. for iron cast- 
ings and 1800 r.p.m. for steel castings. At each revo- 
lution of the head a lump or slug of compressed sand 
is slung into the mold at a velocity of from 2700 to 6000 
ft. per min., and at the rate of 5 to 10 cu. ft. per min. 

The machines are made in four types or arrange- 
ments: stationary, tractor, locomotive and portable. 
Each type has its field of application in the foundry. 

The stationary type is for use in foundries which 
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have a sand conveying system or other equipment ar- 
ranged to supply sand to the machine. It may be 
used in conjunction with two stripping-plate machines 
and located between them. 

The tractor type is a combination of slinger, sand 
cutter and elevator, self contained in one machine and 
mounted on wheels. The machine tows cope and drag 
patterns either on carts or mounted on strippers. The 
molds and flasks may be handled with overhead cranes 
or by special crane towed by the machine. 

The locomotive type is for adaption for specialty or 
jobbing foundries where a number of castings are made 
from one pattern. The machine is mounted on wheels 
and travels on rails, having a track gage of 9 ft., and 
moves under its own power. 


Portable Machine 


The portable type differs from the tractor type in 
that it is not mounted on wheels nor equipped with 
sand cutter screws. It must be carried from place to 
place in the shop and the sand must be delivered to it 
at the bucket elevator, where then all the rest of the 
operations of the tractor type slinger are repeated. 
Great flexibility is claimed for this machine; it will 
ram any size mold and can be placed anywhere on the 
floor and then moved to a new location at will. It can 
be used on pit jobs or on any flask. On long molds 
such as engine frames, and so on, the machine can be 
used first on one end of the flask and then on the 
other end. 

One of the chief drawbacks to machine molding has 
been the costly installation in air compression, air re- 
ceivers and connected piping necessary to serve the 
machines when they were installed. The absence of 
sufficient air compressor capacity has been one of the 
principal reasons against the more general use of ma- 
chines in the foundry. This condition will be elimi- 
nated with the advent of electrically driven machines; 
practically no special apparatus will be required out- 
side the self contained machine itself. One of the 
aims of electrification is to reduce the air load to a 
minimum. The air systems of the foundries, especially 
some of the larger ones, are great wasters of power 
in the air lost through leaks. One installation was 
noted where about 30 per cent of the total air com- 
pressed was required to furnish air for the leaks. Ex- 
cept for the sand blast, the portable air hammers and 
rammers and the jolt mechanism of the molding ma- 
chines, the air compressor could be entirely eliminated 
in foundries. 


Sand Handling Systems 


A complete, well built and motor operated sand han- 
dling and conditioning system is needed in every foun- 
dry of any importance. The work entails a number of 
operations. The sand, after being shaken out of the 
flask, must be collected; it must be screened and the 
foreign matter in the shape of scrap, nails, gaggers, 
etc., removed; new sand must be added to rejuvenate 
the old; the mixture must then be tempered, mixed and 
aerated; it must be left to rest for a short period, to get 
a uniform moisture content, and finally the prepared 
sand must be returned to the molders. 

Certain standard units that go to make up the sys- 
tem are used. In a typicai arrangement, the sand is 
conveyed by belt or other type of conveyor, from the 
floor; is passed through a priming screen for the re- 
moval of the larger foreign matter; is raised in an ele- 
vator to another screen for removal of other foreign 
matter; is passed over a magnetic separator; is passed 
through a tempering, aerating and cutting machine; 
thence usually into a temporary storage bin. It then 
passes through a feeding cutter for continuously cut- 
ting the tempered sand and feeding it by overhead con- 
veyors to individual overhead hoppers in front of the 
molders. 

There are other applications, especially in the 
smaller jobbing foundries, where a less elaborate and 
more self-contained system has been worked out, which 
is now standard. The sand is carried to a hopper on 
the handling system by bucket. It is then screened, 
cut, conditioned and returned to a storage hopper, 
whence it is distributed by bucket to the molding floor. 
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A system of this nature can be installed in any averay 
foundry. This type of sand system forms a high), 
efficient unit in the jobbing foundry. 


Electric Furnaces 


The electric furnace is entering largely into t) 
manufacture of castings by the steel melting furnace, 
the annealing and heat-treating furnace and furnaces 
for the melting of non-ferrous metals—copper, brass, 
bronze, aluminum, zinc, etc. It is represented also by 
the low temperature oven for baking cores, a unit that 
is receiving favorable consideration in foundry produc- 
tion, and is coming into more general use. 

In the electrification of the industry, the steel me!t 
ing furnace has a broad field of application in the job- 
bing foundry, especially where it can be run near to 
its capacity. However, in the larger steel foundries 
the open-hearth furnace holds a strong position and, 
where large tonnages are handled, will form the main 
process of melting for some time to come. 

Electric annealing furnaces and heat-treating fur- 
naces have had a considerable development in the past 
five or six years, especially the treating furnace. It 
has a high degree of flexibility and, where quantity 
production and a uniform type of casting is possible, 
it offers unlimited possibilities in heat treatment. The 
use of this type of furnace gives complete control of 
the temperature, of the atmosphere, and of the manipu- 
lation. 

It permits an unlimited and sequential repetition 
of the treating cycle. It permits the unidirectional, 
continuous flow of the product through the furnace, 
entering at the cold end and leaving at the hot end. 
This permits the casting to be heated progressively 
over a uniform range, so desirable in heat treatment. 
It eliminates the human factor to a high degree, thus 
placing the treatment of the product more in the hands 
of the metallurgist and less in the hands of the furnace 
attendant. 

Under average foundry conditions the electric an- 
nealing furnace cannot compete with the combustion 
type of furnace in fuel costs but, where uniformity of 
the product or nicety of the treatment is involved, the 
electric furnace has no equal. Heat treated castings 
have not heretofore been considered to any great ex- 
tent, but rather it has been largely a question of get- 
ting sufficient section in the casting. The near future, 
however, will see a reduction of the section and weight 
of castings, with a corresponding increase in strength, 
necessitating heat treatment, and there will be a field 
for the electric treating furnace there. 

In the melting of non-ferrous metals such as copper, 
bronze, brass, aluminum, zine and the multitude of 
special metals and alloys, including cupro-nickel metals, 
bearing metals, white metals, etc., the electric furnace 
is finding a broader application every day. The devel- 
opment of the electric furnace in this field has been 
more significant and far-reaching in its effect than in 
any other branch of the art. 

There are four principal types of electric furnaces 
in use in this branch of melting: The open arc, the 
muffled or smothered arc, the resistance and the induc- 
tion furnace. 

The direct or open are furnaces are represented by 
a number of makes and types such as the Snyder, the 
Booth-Hall, the Volta, the Geolette, ete. The Geolette 
furnace, however, is in general use for brass melting 
by the are process. The muffled arc furnace is repre- 
sented by one type only, the General Electric. The re- 
sistance furnace also is represented by one type only, 
the Bailey. The induction furnace is represented by 
two types, the Ajax-Wyatt and the General Electric. 
[Some of the outstanding features of these furnaces, 
as outlined in this paper, form the subject of a later 
article in THE IRON AGE.—The Editor.] 


Core Ovens 


Electrically heated core ovens are coming into more 
general use every day, not only because of the vast 
improvement in the quality of the cores but, where the 
cores are irregular in shape, and of the smaller variety, 
heating can be done cheaper and faster. The cost of 
attendance is greatly reduced in the electrically heated 
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oven as compared with the fuel-fired oven. The cost 
of maintenance is almost negligible, since the tempera- 
ture throughout the entire oven is uniform and is not 
much in excess of the baking temperature of the cores 
themselves. Combustion furnaces arranged with pit 
construction for coke, oil and coal involve frequent 
renewals and replacements. 

The electric core oven may be of the car type, the 
rack type or the drawer type. Car type ovens usually 
are arranged in size about 5 x 8 x 10 ft., which lines 
up with a number of the ovens in the larger foundries. 
The heating elements or resistors are usually placed 
under the car, along the length of the floor and also 
along the length of each side wall, three or four tiers 
high. 

Cranes 


In the average foundry the cranes receive an enor- 
mous amount of abuse, most of which is unnecessary. 
The use of a foot-brake is a rarity in a foundry; the 
author has viewed cranes in a foundry without foot- 
brakes, fuses or other current protection, and the hoists 
without either load brakes or arranged for dynamic 
braking. The cranes or their trolleys are used for 
dragging cars, buggies and flasks around the floors 
and from one place or building to another, all without 
consideration for the effect on the crane in general or 
the motors in particular. Usually the trolleys are 
equipped with a 3 to 5 hp. motor, instead of 15 hp., 
where this type of service is required. 

Such a crane should be heavily braced and should 
be of a wide span to keep it square and rigid. It should 
have large motors to withstand the enormous demand 
upon it by the quick starting, increased speeds and 
abusive plugging. It should have all the mechanical 
parts so arranged that replacements can be made in 
the shortest possible time, and by crude workmen if 
necessary. The cycle of operations to which the crane 
will be subjected, the excessive rate of acceleration and 
deceleration, the abnormal plugging of the motors, all 
side pulls and dragging operations and the speeds re- 
quired, should be carefully looked into. 

Where a scrap yard runway is provided it is usually 
of the typical single girder arrangement, with no con- 
nection between the two girders, each being supported 
independently of the other. The head room from 
ground level to crane rail, in most cases about 25 ft., 
limits for all time the piling height of the stock. The 
tendency of late years has been to build the runways 
higher and tie them together above the crane. In one 
installation, the runway columns were mounted on piers 
7 ft. above ground level, and the total head room from 
floor level to crane rail was 42 ft., or 17 ft. higher than 
in the old single girder construction. The advantages 
to be gained by this additional piling height are impor- 
tant. In any event, no other method of handling scrap 
equals that of the overhead crane. 


Purchased Power 


A foundry is intended solely for the purpose of ° 


manufacturing and selling castings. When it enters 
the field of the manufacture of power it takes over an 
enormous amount of troubles, worries and trials which 
attend this branch of manufacture, and in addition it is 
compelled to compete with a highly developed business 
by the public service corporations in the conversion 
of heat into electrical power. 

For the small, inefficient power plant to attempt to 
compete with the service corporation of today is an 
extravagance on the part of the foundry owner. In 
the last few years the dependability of the service fur- 
nished by the central station plants has so improved 
that the former interruptions are now becoming rar- 
ities. 

Electric Welding 


Welding of castings occupies a very important posi- 
tion in their reclamation, chiefly by welding and plug- 
ging. A large amount of this work is still done by 
the gas process and there are a large number of acety- 
lene gas generating plants in the foundry industry. 
There is no logical reason why gas welding should be 
used; it is possible to take a portable truck type elec- 
tric welder to any location that a set of tanks can be 
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taken and, aside from portability, no excuse exists for 
gas welding. It is possible to perform the same amount 
of welding by the arc process as by the gas torch, at a 
great reduction in cost. For cutting, however, the gas 
torch is more applicable than the electric arc. 


Air and Electric Hoists 


Air cylinder hoists are used to a large extent in the 
foundry industry, chiefly in conjunction with hand- 
moved jib cranes. They are wasteful users of power 
by reason of the leakage of air around the valves and 
piston rods and in the connected piping. There is no 
logical reason why these hoists should be operated by 
compressed air, in fact, even neglecting the leakage, 
the electric hoist will operate at less than half the 
power cost of the air hoist. 

In a discussion of the relative merits of the two types 
of hoist, figures were submitted to show the amount of 
power used by an air cylinder hoist and an electric 
hoist. For purposes of comparison, take a 1-ton hoist 
making 100 capacity lifts per day; 6-ft. lift; direct 
current. Current consumed by the electric hoist was 
figured out at 814 watt-hours per day or 244.2 kwhr. 
per 300-day year. The air hoist, at 100 lb. receiver 
pressure, called for 27.7 watt-hours per lift, 2.77 kwhr. 
per day or 831 kwhr. per year. This is three times as 
much as the electric hoist needed. Electric operation 
of the compressor was assumed, because it is more eco- 
nomical than steam operation. 

In conclusion, the advancement toward the complete, 
stable and dependable electrification in the foundries, 
that now exists in the steel mills, will not receive the 
corresponding impetus as that of the steel mill until 
the foundry managements recognize the necessity of 
giving a higher standing to the electrical man. They 
must give him higher authority, allow a broader scope in 
his efforts, more consideration for his opinions and 
recommendations in the development of the industry. 
On the other hand, they should demand of him a 
broader knowledge of industrial-electrical applications 
and maintenance management in general. 


Discussion 


It was pointed out that one of the main drawbacks 
to machine molding, particularly in a small foundry, 
lies in the air compressor. This is an expensive piece 
of equipment of low efficiency, particularly when 
account is taken of the apparently unavoidable leakage 
of air through the valves and the joints of the line. 
By operating molding machines by electricity, all of 
these elements of inefficiency and high cost are over- 
come. 

E. S. Carman, chief engineer Osborn Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, and past-president American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, pointed out that the mechanical 
molding process is in its infancy. It has been known 
in successful form for only 20 years, while only 11 years 
have elapsed since it became possible commercially to 
ram the mold, turn it over, and draw a pattern out 
by machinery. He mentioned a particular case in the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation where a mold, weighing 
12,500 lb. and measuring 4% ft. x 9 ft. x 19 in. was 
turned out at the rate of 150 per working day at 7% hr. 
This means one of these large molds every 3 min. Be- 
cause of this high rate of production, it was necessary to 
handle it with great expedition, the raising of the mold 
for turning over taking only 16 sec., while it was turned 
and lowered in another 7 sec. 

According to Mr. Carman’s experience, the resilient 
action such as is obtained from air destroys the mold 
surface as the pattern is being drawn from it, because 
there is a cushioning effect which is ended by a sudden 
jerking from the mold as the pattern is drawn. This 
is not so with electrical appliances, as the pull is uni- 
form and without a jump. Devices electrically driven 
are arranged with automatic control so that the first 
2 in. of raising of the pattern goes slowly, changing 
then to a rapid elevation to get the pattern out of the 
way. The same considerations have to do with rolling 
the mold over. 

On the other hand, certain resiliency is needed in 
the jarring of the mold and the speaker does not be- 
lieve it feasible as yet to apply electricity to this part 
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of the process. Electricity, however, he states, is much 
cheaper for all the other operations. 


Trend of Price in Fuels 


F. A. Coleman, president F. A. Coleman Co., Co- 
lumbus, in speaking of fuels for core ovens, listed the 
four items: coke; oil; gas (manufactured and natural); 
electric current. Of all these, he considers electricity 
the most universally available. He eliminated natural 
gas because it is fast disappearing. Coke is placed 
at from $5 to $12 per ton, varying with locality; oil at 
3c. to 10c. per gal.; gas at from 40c. to $2 per M. cu. 
ft. and electric current from 0.3c. to 5c. per kw-hr. 

Of these four fuels, the general price trend during 
a period of years has been steadily upward, except with 
electric current, where the trend has been downward. 
Coupled with this fact is the steadily increasing field 
of application of electric current, which is causing it to 
crowd out other fuels. 

The speaker pointed out the uncertain control of 
core oven temperatures, except for the thermostatic 
control of electric ovens. Oil varies in fluidity, and 
consequently in supply, and as the air supply fluctu- 
ates, there may be smoke at one extreme or explosive 
conditions at the other. The tendency of purchasing 
agents to buy coke at a low price results in uncertain 
quality, frequently poor, which spoils the cores and 
costs more than a good quality of coke. All advan- 
tages appear to lie with the electric oven. 

Only with large production does the car type oven 
pay. The drawer type permits continuous operation 
with practically no leakage of heat during the with- 
drawal of the drawer, for the solid back end closes the 
furnace as effectually as the solid front end. With 
the rack type, however, there may be a drop of 200 deg. 
or more, from the desired oven temperature of 400 to 
4125 deg., every time the rack is drawn out and a new 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


British Empire Steel Corporation Makes Substan- 
tial Gain Over Last Year 


ToroNTO, Oct. 15.—The British Empire Steel Corpo- 
ration, Montreal, Que., reports production for the first 
nine months of 1923, showing substantial gains over 
the corresponding period of 1922, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks of labor troubles, and it is evident that the 
demand for the company’s products has undergone a 
marked revival. The coal production for September 
last totalled 414,857 tons as compared with 425,045 tons 
for the corresponding month a year ago. The August, 
1925, output reached 553,023 tons, as against 225,492 
tons in August, 1922. For the first nine months of 
the present year, including September, the output of 
coal totalled 3,924,630 tons as compared with 2,838,180 
tons for the corresponding period last year. This 
favorable showing was made despite the fact that the 
month of July was lost owing to the coal strike. 

The production of pig iron for the first nine months 
of this year reached a total of 193,072 tons as com- 
pared with 63,127 tons for the same period of 1922. 
Ingots produced amounted to 220,725 tons compared 
with 56,395 tons in 1922, and the production of blooms 
reached 191,885 tons in the nine months ending with 
September last as compared with 55,520 tons for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

The increased activity of the corporation’s plants 
is indicated by the following figures dealing with coal, 
ore and limestone consumed during the nine months 
under review: 


1923 1922 
Tons Tons 
Coal cialis Bes 642,535 245,161 
Wabana ore ‘ ’ 248,820 111,537 
Limestone vese es wa : 152,456 164,027 


The decrease in the consumption of limestone is 
purely temporary, and is of no great significance. One 
of the most encouraging features in the outlook is the 
fact that there has been of late a marked decrease in 
labor agitation. 

One source of keen disappointment to the British 
Empire Steel Corp. has been the loss of its German 
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rack of cold cores inserted. The drawer typ< 
twice the output per square foot of area and . 
quently has only half the fuel cost per ton of cor 


Advantages of Direct Current 


James A. Shepard, president and chief engineer 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour ails, 
N. Y., made a plea for direct current motors, particu- 
larly for hoisting work, because of greater simp|icity 
of equipment and ease of control. He stated tha: the 
only advantage of the a.c. motor is the fact tha: it 
has no commutator. 

This question of simplicity and ease of contro! as- 
sumes a particular importance in view of the large pro- 
portion of the time of the crane which is not employed 
in actual hoisting. The idle movements of getting to the 
place of work, lowering the chain and getting the s\ings 
adjusted around the piece to be hoisted, as well as the 
idle movements following the deposit of the piece at 
its destination, take far more time than the actual 
hoisting, transporting and lowering of the piece, It is 
possible with d.c. motors to perform these idle move- 
ments at 2% times the a.c. speed. Equating this over 
the proportionate time of the crane shows that the 
equipment may have 25 per cent more useful activity 
per hour than with a.c, motors. 

Mr. Shepard made a special plea for a new factor 
of safety in designing cranes and other machinery, 
which should be based upon the elastic limit of the 
material instead of on the ultimate stress. He pointed 
out that this would diminish largely the present pra 
tice of operators to overload cranes and other equip 
ment to a dangerous degree—a practice which in some 
cases has resulted in stressing materials beyond their 
elastic limit and thus producing permanent deforma 
tion, resulting in inaccuracy of operation and a condi- 
tion altogether dangerous. 


trade in iron ore from Wabana. The occupation of 
the Ruhr, with its consequent closing down of factories 
and its injection of a hazardous element in the credit 
situation in respect of these shipments, cut off what 
was becoming a very profitable market and one that 
was counted on to produce about $500,000 profit to the 
corporation this year. The business lost has, however, 
been compensated for in some degree by new busin 
gained elsewhere. The company has shipped iron or 
to Wales this year for the first time since 1913. Ship 
ments have also been made to the United States, the 
first since the beginning of the Great War. In finished 
steel the company has recently closed good business 
with Japan, for reconstruction purposes following th: 
earthquake, and it is predicted that before the end of 
November three vessels will have sailed to Japan from 
the company’s plants. 


Steel Corporation’s Orders Decline Again 


Unfilled business on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation as of Sept. 30 amounted to 5,035,750 
tons, or 378,913 tons less than on Aug. 31. During 
August unfilled orders decreased 496,100 tons, in Jul) 
175,498 tons, in June 595,090 tons, in May 307,158 tons, 
and in April 114,823 tons, while in March they increased 
119,343 tons, in February 373,213 tons, and in January 
165,073 tons. A year ago the unfilled business wa 
6,691,607 tons, or 1,655,857 tons more than on Sept. °" 
last. Following is the unfilled tonnage as reported by 
months since January, 1920: 


1923 1922 1921 1921 
Jan ) 6,910,776 4,241,678 7,573,164 9,285,441 
Beb. 28 . 7,283,989 4,141,069 6,933,867 —-9,502,08 
March 31.. 7,405,332 4,494,148 6,284,765 9,892,07 
April 30..... 7,288,509 5,096,913 5,845,224 10,359,74 
May 31 6,981,351 5,254,228 5,482,487 10,940,4¢ 
June 30..... 6,386,261 5,635,531 5,117,868 10,978,381 
July 31..... 5,910,768 5,776,161 4,830,824 11,118,4¢ 
Aug. J ere 5,414,663 5,950,105 4.531.926 10,805,0 
Sept. 30..... 5,035,750 6,691,607 4,560,670 10,374,8 
Oct. Shes eww rpheimaaions 6,902,287 4,286,829  9,836,5 
Mer. “BO. isthe abtawees 6,840,242 4,250,542 9,021,45 
GG: “Bes vee a ee eaete 6,745,703 4,268,414 8,148.1 


The largest total of unfilled orders was on Apr! 
30, 1917, at 12,183,083 tons. The lowest was on De 
31, 1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 








American Society for Steel Treating 


Fifth Annual Convention and Exhibition at Pittsburgh 
Establishes a Record—Excellent Papers and a 
Large Attendance 


N organization which can successfully stage a technical convention and exhibition of the high 
A order and magnitude of the one held in Pittsburgh last week, Oct. 8 to 12, by the American 
Society for Steel Treating, at once takes its place in the front rank of societies of this class. 

That this has been possible after only four years of existence is the striking fact. The event, both 
from the technical and exhibition standpoint, has become one to be looked forward to with keen in- 
terest. Out of a total membership of over 2700 there was a registered attendance of nearly 1500, 
exceeding any previous meeting. The membership registered at Detroit a year ago was about 1250. 
In expansion, enviable progress was made in that the net increase in membership in good standing 


last year was about 18.75 per cent. 


The technical sessions without exception were featured by large audiences and an enthusiasm 
naturally the accompaniment of a large group of comparatively young men. The papers on the whole 
compare favorably with those in the programs of some of the much older technical organizations. The 
only drawback was the unavailability of so many of them in printed form. 

The steel exhibition was the most successful of the kind ever held anywhere and it was also the 
largest. Entire satisfaction was voiced by nearly all those who had booths, many of them reporting 
excellent business booked or in prospect. The experiment of not opening the exhibition until after- 


noon of each day appeared to be a success. 


The Teehnical Sessions Well Attended 


APERS of a high order, both theoretical and prac- 

tical, were presented at the technical sessions. 
Very few, however, were available in printed form 
before delivery. Out of over 30 scheduled papers, only 
about 25 per cent had appeared in print before the 
convention. As is often the case, free discussion was 
therefore hindered, though in some cases the net 
result was satisfactory. The attendance at the main 
or principal technical sessions was excellent and keen 
interest was evidenced. The fact that the exhibition 
was not open in the morning was beneficial to the 
morning programs, which were carried out in the 
ballroom of the William Penn Hotel. The five morn- 
ing sessions of the five days, Oct. 8 to 12, were all 
technical except the annual meeting on Oct. 10. The 
afternoon sessions, which were less formal and 
elaborate, were all held in a small room on the lower 
floor of Motor Square Garden, where the exhibition 
was held, six miles from the hotel headquarters. These 
were largely symposiums or round table discussions. 
Compared with the Detroit convention last year, the 
technical sessions as a whole were not only of a higher 
order but were much better attended. Undoubtedly 
the separation of the exhibition from the convention 
in the forenoons was a successful experiment. Very 
few if any papers stood out above all others in the 
programs. The one on “Conical Illumination in 
Metallography” may be pointed to, however, as strik- 
ing in its revelations and as of wide significance in 
the future. The papers on theories of the hardness 
of steel by Dr. Zay Jefferies and Dr. E. C. Bain were 
both outstanding contributions to the subject. A new 
development this year was the presentation by title 
of three papers by eminent metallurgists of England, 
France and Japan. 


Session on Lathe Tools and Steel Hardness 


A session, regarded by some as one of the best 
of its nature ever held, embraced papers by leading 
authorities on lathe teol performance, discussed by 
H. J. French and Jerome Strauss of Washington; 
on theories on the causes for the hardening of steel 
by Dr. Zay Jeffries, R. S. Archer of Cleveland, and 
Dr. E. C. Bain of Dunkirk, N. Y., and on the erystal- 
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lization of iron and its alloys by Prof. Albert Sauveur 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Effect of Heat Treatment on Lathe Tools 


The time-temperature relation in the hardening 
and tempering of high-speed steels and their effects 
upon lathe tool performance, constitution and dimen- 
sional changes, were discussed in a paper on the 
“Effect of Heat Treatment on Lathe Tool Performance 
and Some Other Properties of High-Speed Steels,” by 
H. J. French, physicist Bureau of Standards; J. 
Strauss, material engineer United States Naval Gun 
Factory, and T. G. Digges, assistant physicist Bureau 
of Standards, Washington. The paper was read by 
Mr. French at a morning technical session presided 
over by H. M. Boylston, professor of metallurgy, Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland. 

Comparisons of endurance are given at various 
cutting speeds of the four most important of the cur- 
rent steel types for roughing tools, and the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of each are discussed. 
In addition, the “Taylor” and “breakdown” tests for 
lathe tools are compared and some of the limitations 
of the former are described in detail. Finally, the 
prevention and elimination of so-called “flaky frac- 
tures” in the heat treatment of high-speed steels are 
considered. The present tests supplement those de- 
scribed in Bureau of Standards Technical Paper, No. 
228, on “Lathe Breakdown Tests of Some Modern 
High-Speed Tool Steels,” by Messrs. French and 
Strauss. Practical conclusions drawn from the tests 
are summarized in the paper. 


Hardness of Steel and the Causes 


“The Hardening of Steel,” a paper by Zay Jeffries 
and R. S. Archer, research bureau, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Cleveland, read by Mr. Areher at the same 
session, was actively discussed. It is of a theoretical 
nature, giving a general definition of hardness, a brief 
statement of a general theory of the hardening of 
metals and a detailed conception of the nature of 
hardened steel and the causes of its hardness. Marten- 
site is considered to owe its hardness chiefly to the 
very small grain size of the alpha iron of which it is 
composed. Ageing or mild tempering causes a pre- 
cipitation of very fine particles of cementite, which 
constitute an additional hardening facter. The soften- 
ing of the hardened steel by tempering was stated to 
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be due to the growth of the alpha iron grains and of 
the cementite particles. S. L. Hoyt, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady; E. C. Bain, Atlas Steel Corporation, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., and Professor Ellis, University of 
Toronto, were among those who took part in the dis- 
cussion. 


Secondary Hardness of High-Chromium Steels 


E. C. Bain, research metallurgist Atlas Steel Cor- 
poration, Dunkirk, N. Y., in a paper on “Secondary 
Hardness in Austenitized High-Chromium Steels,” 
gave a summary of hardness measurements made with 
the Rockwell hardness tester on four grades of high- 
carbon, high-chrome steel with a variety of quenches 
and a series of draws. Photomicrographs of the steels 
at certain characteristic stages were shown. In all 
the steels a quench from a high temperature produced 
an austenitic state which was permanent at room tem- 
perature and rendered the steel quite soft. Reheating 
to 900 to 1100 deg. Fahr. martensitized these austenitic 
steels and restored the hardness to nearly what could 
be developed in a lower quench. Steels quenched for the 
maximum hardness (martensitic) gradually softened 
by drawing up to 700 to 800 deg. Fahr., then more 
rapidly at higher draws. In these experiments the 
ordinary heat-treating furnace was used and speci- 
mens were drawn in an electric furnace, representing 
ordinary practice. 

A paper on the “Effect of Temperature on the Im- 
pact Resistance of Low-Carbon Steel Which Has Been 
Worked or Deformed at Different Temperatures,” by 
F. C. Langenberg, metallurgist Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass., was presented by title. 


Dendritic Segregation and Heat Treatment 


A description of the dendritic crystallization of 
iron-carbon alloys and its further transformations, 
with emphasis on the importance of its study, is given 
in a paper on the “Crystallization of Iron and Its 
Alloys,” by Albert Sauveur, professor of metallurgy, 
Harvard University. In this paper, which was pre- 
printed in the society’s July Transactions and read by 
title at the meeting, it is shown that the properties 
of steel depend upon its microstructure and its per- 
sistent dendritic segregation, and that the latter is not 
affected by the usual heat treatments, while hot work- 
ing causes deformation of the segregated areas and 
results in directional properties. The action of cer- 
tain reagents in revealing dendritic segregation is 
explained, as well as the relation existing between the 
dendritic or solidification structure and its microstruc- 
ture. 

In conclusion it is stated that, leaving out of con- 
sideration the chemical composition and the presence 
of inclusions, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
physical properties of steel depend (a) upon its micro- 
structure and (b) upon its persistent dendritic segre- 
gation. It is pointed out that the influence of the 
microstructure has been exhaustively studied, but that 
the dendritic segregation has been much neglected: 
Indeed, there are many who do not even suspect its 
existence. The paper is a plea for the study of that 
influence. Brief discussion of Professor Sauveur’s 
paper was presented by Professor Ellis, University of 
Toronto, and E. E. Thum, Linde Air Products Co., 
New York, the latter taking exception to some state- 
ments of the author. 


Session on Carburizing 


One of the most interesting technica] sessions of 
the entire convention was the one held Tuesday morn- 
ing, Oct. 9, devoted almost entirely to the general 
subject of carburizing, with A. H. D’Arcambal, metal- 
lurgist Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., in the 
chair. The first paper presented was “Measurement 
of Carbon Penetration in Carburized Steels,” by S. P 
Rockwell, consulting metallurgist, Hartford, Conn and 
Frederick Downs, chemist New Britain Machine Co 
New Britain, Conn. Mr. Rockwell presented the paper 
in abstract. The object of the investigation was an- 


nounced as an attempt to determine, if possible, 


whether any relationship exists between differen 
steels under different methods of measuring dept} , 
case hardening. There are many methods of depth 
measurement, some of them more important and mor 
commonly used than others. The most generally used 
methods were enumerated as follows: 

1. A sample taken directly from the carburiz 
quenched direct and broken. 

2, A sample taken directly from the carburiz 
quenched or cooled slowly, single or double treat 
broken. 

3. The foregoing samples, enumerated under met 
and 2, polished and etched with acid and a scale 
ment made of the depth. 

1. The samples enumerated under method 3 exam‘: nd 
measured with the aid of a microscope. 

Five major case-hardening steels, recommended 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers, were selected 
for the test. The steels used were as follows: S. A. E, 
1015, 2315, 3115, 6120, and a 5 per cent nickel case- 
hardening steel equivalent to S. A. E. 2512. The 
authors then give details of the results on these fiv 
samples and offer the following general conclusi 


1. Examination by microscope of pot cooled samy; 


by scale, which is not always practical, shows that m 
ment at this stage is indicative of a case depth consid 
less than quenched samples. 

2. In general the double-treated specimens show 
greatest depth by various measurements. This is partici 
true of the alloy steels. 

3. It appears that there is as much as 70 per ce! 
ference in case depth by measuring under different methods 
and different heat treatments. 

4. In general as regards hardness of case the 
treated specimens show the best hardness of case. 

In general the core hardness of the pot quenched sp: 
men is harder than specimens subsequently quenched 


6. This report shows the necessity of a more definite set 
of specifications to describe case depth, 

In the discussion, H. M. Boylston, professor of 
metallurgy Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
asked Mr. Rockwell what the criterion was for get- 
ting the depth of case, stating at the same time that 
there is considerable difference of opinion as to how 
far into the steel one should measure the case. In 
reply, Mr. Rockwell said that no matter what method 
is used he considers that the fracture is pretty fairly 
defined. This is particularly true in the etched speci- 
men, the fracture being well defined to the eye. 

Asked by the chairman as to which steel showed 
the greatest depth of hardening under the same con- 
ditions, Mr. Rockwell stated that he thought that 5.00 
per cent nickel showed the greatest depth, with th 
regular nickel steel next. 

The chairman then called upon various members 
for a statement of their method of measuring the 
depth of case. H. B. Northrup, metallurgist Diamond 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, stated that his method 
was to test the fracture and judge it under the micro- 
scope, with the line of demarkation generally wheré 
a marked increase in carbon content is shown between 
the core and the case. L. A. Lanning, assistant metal- 
lurgist New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., testi- 
fied that, in their regular routine testing, it is their 
custom to use a double-treated specimen taken from 
the pot. A piece is withdrawn from the pot when we 
assume it has been there about the correct length of 
time, and hardened in oil; this is cooled in the air 
and then reheated and hardened in oil or then reheated 
and quenched in water. The depth of fracture is 
judged by the eye. 

A. B. DeForest, research department American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., stated that a good dea 
of work has been done on the magnetic test, correlat 
ing the magnetic with the depth of hardness, and that 
it has become apparent that the depth of hardnes 
as seen by the fracture and as determined by the etch: 
specimen, varies in its ratio according to something 
that is not determined. For example, in the case 0! 
a few hundred specimens, there would be a 50 per cen 
variation in the difference between two methods 0! 
determining the depth, and he said that it has been 
found that the depth as determined by the single 
quench fracture was quite misleading, if the grada 
tion from the highly concentrated case was gradual. 
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The author, Mr. Rockwell, said he felt that an 
explanation ought to be made that in a great many 
earburizing operations even a 50 per cent variation 
in the depth case is not detrimental. 


Case Hardening Cast Iron 


A comparatively new subject, the case hardening 
of gray cast iron, was presented by H. P. Knowlton, 
instructor Central Continuation School, Milwaukee, 
Wis., under the title “Case Hardening and Other Heat 
Treatment as Applied to Gray Cast Iron.” The paper 
describes certain experiments which were conducted 
in heat treating gray cast iron, after a report had 
been received that such iron could sometimes be case 
hardened with commercial success. Some of the treat- 
ments used are similar to those used in case harden- 
ing steel. Several other schemes of heating and cool- 
ing were used and described in the paper. It was 
found, said the author, that under certain conditions 
gray cast iron can be made much tougher in the center 
and, and at the same time, be given a hard surface. 

The author states in his conclusions that the paper 
is not complete and exhaustive enough to be the basis 
for any final statement, because there are many things 
yet to be worked out. He states, however, that his 
work demonstrates the possibility of greatly improv- 
ing the quality of gray cast iron. The best samples 
dealt with in the paper were hard and, at the same 
time, had a toughness almost comparable with that 
of a case-hardened low-carbon steel. He reports that 
they were considerably stiffer than malleable castings, 
and that it would seem that the production of such a 
combination of properties from cheap gray cast iron 
might have considerable commercial value. 

In the discussion, H. J. French, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, stated that he was not quite con- 
vinced that it is proper to refer to this heat treat- 
ment as a carburizing or even a case-hardening action. 
He asked the author whether it is not possible to 
produce the same results without imbedding the 
samples in a carburizing compound, or isn’t it pos- 
sible that there is a surface reaction between the 
compound and the metal so as to promote diffusion? 
In reply, the author showed photomicrographs on the 
screen of some results obtained by heating in clay for 
3 hr., stating that in the latter case the depth of 
case was much less, 


Barium Carbonate in Cementation 


The paper entitled, “The Influence of Barium Car- 
bonate upon Wood Charcoal Used for Cementation,” 
by B. F. Shephard, metallurgical department Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., was presented in ab- 
stract by S. C. Spaulding, metallurgist Halcomb Steel 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The paper gives the results of 
a series of experiments, the results of which are given 
as follows: 

1. Additions of barium carbonate increase the depth of 
carbon penetration obtained with wood charcoal used as a 
carburizing agent, small percentages being more effective 
than larger amounts. 

2. These compounds are not suitable for commercial mix- 
tures, the shrinkage being high, the increase in weight when 
packed also high and the compound dusty, dirty and dis- 
agreeable to handle. 

3. Chrome-vanadium steel absorbs carbon much more 
readily than a simple carbon steel, regardless of the strength 
of the compound. It also produces a hyper-eutectoid zone 
of such depth and carbon concentration as to be extremely 
harmful. 


In the absence of the author the discussion was 
limited. Mr. Spaulding, however, called attention to 
the statement regarding chrome-vanadium steel, es- 
pecially the reference that this steel produces a hyper- 
eutectoid of such depth and carbon concentration as 
to be extremely harmful. He stated that he had car- 
burized some chrome-vanadium steels and, although 
they absorb carbon more readily than a straight car- 
bon steel, still unless the time is unusually long he 
did not realize that the case was necessarily such 
as to be unsuitable for use. Another member, Mr. 
Chandler, stated that while he was with the Ford 
Motor Co. he used many thousands of tons of barium 
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carbonate for case hardening; that it is true that a 
hyper-eutectoid zone will thus be formed, but that 
generally it is crowded to within one or two points 
of the outside and is ground off. 


Salt Baths and Containers 


A paper which excited considerable interest was 
entitled “Salt Baths and Containers,” by Sam Tour, 
metallurgist Doehler Die Casting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and chairman of the New York chapter. The author 
discusses certain salt baths used by W. J. Merten, 
discussed in a paper in Forging and Heat Treating, 
entitled, “Molten Salt Baths in Heat Treatment.” 
Other subjects considered are desulphurization in such 
baths, decarbonization, and the question of containers. 
He recommended that these should be thin-walled; as 
strong as possible at the operating temperatures used; 
possess resistance to oxidation; not made of cast iron; 
and not possible of being acted upon by the salt mix- 
ture. The author’s conclusions are briefly as follows: 

For fine heat treating work on delicate and ex- 
pensive pieces, an intermittent or “batch treatment” 
is necessary. A good salt bath, for temperature range 
from 1150 to 1650 deg. Fahr., consists of equal parts 
of barium, calcium and sodium chlorides. Desulphur- 
ization is accomplished by use of cast iron chips. 
Pitting and decarburization do not go hand in hand. 
Many baths develop decarburizing properties with use. 
Decarburization, however, is usually quite small. Fur- 
naces should be properly designed and operated to 
obtain maximum service from containers. High 
chromium alloy pots deteriorate from action of a 
chloride bath. Cast steel and pressed steel pots seem 
to be the best containers. 


Session on Welding and Tool Tempering 


The first technical session of the convention held 
Monday morning was of a decidedly general nature 
so far as the subjects discussed were concerned. Out 
of five papers scheduled for the meeting, only three 
were presented. 


Oxy-Acetylene Welds 


The subject of oxy-acetylene welds was discussed 
by J. R. Dawson, research metallurgist Union Carbide 
and Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., under the title “Metallography and Test- 
ing of Oxy-Acetylene Welds.” Starting out with the 
statement:that welding is a metallurgical operation, 
the author mentioned among the important factors— 
the method of operation; the selection of men with 
special regard to their honesty, patience and dexterity; 
the training of the welder, which he emphasized as 
very important; and the supervision of the operation, 
which he pointed to as vital. 

The welding of low-carbon steels was reported 
as now applied to water, oil, gas and steam pipes, 
even high-pressure steam pipes. Analyses of various 
rods used and photomicrographs of some of the welds 
which are now being obtained were thrown on the 
screen. The author particularly emphasized that weld 
metal as now produced is not a casting. The paper 
also discusses manganese welding and the conditions 
under which it can be successfully carried out, and 
also takes up the subject of cast iron welding. Oxy- 
acetylene welding, said the author, is a dependable 
process if conducted by dependable men, but a knowl- 
edge of metallurgy and heat treating is necessary. 
The author’s conclusions were as follows: 


It has been the purpose of this paper to point out briefly 
some of the applications of welding and to emphasize the 
dependability of the process. A study of the rapid growth of 
welding and the increase of its application leads to the con- 
clusion that the opportunities it offers for increased indus- 
trial efficiency are great. 

A knowledge of metallurgy and heat treatment is neces- 
sary for proper understanding of the art, and members of 
this society are especially fitted to appreciate the funda- 
mentals of welding and its application to individual plants. 
It has been pointed out many times that actual loss results 
from failure to take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by this society to aid in keeping pace with progress in heat- 
treating knowledge and methods, and in the same way it is 
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unquestionably true that present-day industries can ill afford 
to neglect the savings offered by modern welding methods. 
Although it is true that heat treaters might well make 


greater use of welding, to an even greater degree the weld- 
ng industries are in need of the interest and advice that 
you gentlemen are able to give, on account of your knowl- 


edge of the action of metals under high temperatures. 


teplying to a question as to what is the thickness 
of metal which can be welded, the author stated that 
in his opinion there is no limit except as a matter of 
economy and cost. The cost of welding of an article 
probably increases as.the cube of the area that must 
be filled in and it is, therefore, a matter of volume, 
with each job presenting a problem of its own. There 
is also the matter of the comparative cost of a new 
part in place of the one to be welded. 


Furnaces and Fuels 


“Some Observations on Furnaces and Fuels, Includ- 
ine the Electric Furnace for Heat Treating,” was the 
subject of a paper by E. F. Collins, consulting engi- 
neer General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. It was 
presented in abstract by the author. This paper, as 
well as the preceding one by Mr. Dawson, was not 
pre-printed. 

The paper, which the author characterized as 
largely a word picture and one which does not lend 
itself to adequate abstracting, was only briefly out- 
lined. Mr. Collins pointed out the fact that the selec- 
tion of a furnace is largely influenced by the promoter, 
but that engineers should make the selection. Fur- 
naces in general, whether electric or fuel, are fitted to 
processes, and not processes to furnaces. The author 
seemed to favor the metal resistor type of furnace 
for heat treating, which with capable handling and 
management was emphasized as an efficient unit. 
While the human element may often modify results, 
the control which is possible and the evenness of 
temperature which can be obtained are important fac- 
tors. There are, however, many cases where the author 
has found that a fuel furnace is sometimes better 
adapted to the conditions prevailing. 

In reply to a question as to what cost one could pay 
for electric current so as to operate an electric fur- 
nace economically as compared with gas, Mr. Collins 
said that one of the objects in writing his paper was to 
prevent the asking of just such a question, which he 
admitted was a difficult one to answer. However, he 
said that the last question that one should ask in 
choosing as between the electric furnace and any other 
type is the question of the relative cost of the B.t.u. 
developed electrically and by fuel, because there are 
so many other considerations usually met with whose 
economic value is very much greater than the relative 
cost of the B.t.u. generated electrically as compared 
with fuel, that is, taking average values. 

Another member asked the author whether a heat- 
ing arrangement has ever been made that will take 
small voltages for forgings. Answering this, Mr. 
Collins said that in the past he had operated electric 
furnaces in which billets were heated to about 1200 
deg. C., but this furnace was a carbon type of resistor 
which had not proved satisfactory. When it comes 
to applying the electric resistor to a forging proposi- 
tion under conditions as they exist today, Mr. Collins 
said that “we are not quite ready yet to talk about 
that matter.” 


Tempering Tool Steels 


An interesting paper on tool steels, entitled “The 
Tempering of Tool Steels,” was presented by J. P. 
Gill, co-author with L. D. Bowman, both metallurgists 
of the Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. Mr. 
Gill prefaced his presentation with the statement that 
this paper was presented in part before some of the 
Northwest chapters of the society early in January, 
and, because of the general interest shown at that 
time, the authors’ experiments have been carried some- 
what farther and were embodied in this paper. 

The paper is largely a study of the effect of time, 
temperature, and mass on the tempering of tool steels, 
including high-speed steel. The authors show that 
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tempering colors are dependent on time, as wel 
temperature, and that all tempering colors can be ; 
duced on the surface of a piece of steel successi: 
at low temperatures, 250 to 300 deg. Fahr., if he! 
sufficient length of time. The time element, how: 
is less effective, the higher the drawing temperat 
The authors have found that mass has only a sn 
effect upon the rate of tempering, and that molecu 
re-arrangement takes place in hardened steels at 
mospheric temperatures, the speed of which incre: 
with the temperature, but is not proportional to 
temperature. 

The authors have also shown in the paper that 
first measurable degrees in hardness take place in a 
per cent carbon tool steel at a temperature of ab 
275 deg. Fahr. when tempered for a length of tin: 
not greater than 2 hr. The same is true for a num)be: 
of light alloy tool steels. As the percentage of carbo 
and alloys increases, it requires a _ proportional], 
higher temperature to soften the steel until in high- 
speed steel tempering within a certain range actually 
increases the hardness of the steel. They also stat 
that the specific gravity increases and the volume de 
creases with the tempering of carbon and light alloy 
tool steels. A number of. tempering diagrams are 
given in the paper from some standard types of too! 
steels. High-speed and tool steels should be slow|, 
cooled from the tempering temperatures. Quenching 
from these temperatures will, however, produce som 
brittleness. The paper also includes a short discus- 
sion of the phenomena of “temper brittleness” as it 
refers to tool steels. 


Cobalt Steel 


In the discussion, the question of cobalt steel, as 
compared with 18 per cent tungsten steel, was brought 
up with particular reference as to whether there was 
a difference in the drawing between the regular tung- 
sten and the cobalt steels referred to, to which Mr. 
Gill replied that there is very little difference between 
the high-tungsten and the cobalt steels; in other words, 
one figures upon the same drawing for both. 

A. H. D’Arcambal stated that the authors have 
shown clearly that the type. of tool steel containing 
1.25 to 1.50 per cent tungsten resists tempering no 
better than does the plain carbon tool steel. He added 
that it might be of interest at this point to state that 
some small tool makers have recently put on the mar- 
ket taps made of this low tungsten tool steel, and have 
called them “semi-high-speed” steel taps. The speake 
characterized this as a misnomer, because they have ab- 
solutely no more high-speed properties than does a 
plain carbon tool steel. Besides this, many of these 
low tungsten tool steels contain also about 0.50 per 
cent chromium, which means that the steel will resist 
tempering at a lower temperature than the plain 
carbon tool steel. 

H. J. French, Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
expressed his interest in Mr. Gill’s paper, and assumed 
that the authors had used in all cases a hardening prac- 
tice similar to that which is the usual custom. How- 
ever, he felt that it was desirable to state that the 
characteristics of the hardness tempering temperature 
curves for tool steels are largely dependent upon the 
original hardening treatment given a steel of a given 
composition and a given size. He cited as an example 
that a 1 per cent carbon steel, which is hardened from 
a temperature such as is customarily used, may show 
a decrease in hardness with rise in tempering tem- 
perature, but if that steel is heated to a high enough 
temperature and then quenched, one may get an in- 
crease in hardness with a rise in tempering tempera- 
ture. Mr. French also asked the author whether in 
his experience he has found that the slow cool or the 
quench gives the highest impact value, and whethe: 
the question is not yet settled. In reply to this, Mr. 
Gill stated that the investigation was absolutely in the 
field of tool steels and that it had not gone into struc 
tural steels or the alloys. In the field of tool steels, 
all those which could be made file hard by ordinary 
hardening methods did show that they were more brit- 
tle by quenching from the tempering temperatures. 
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W. J. Merten, chairman of the Pittsburgh chapter, 
presided over this meeting. 


Session on General Subjects 


The paper, “Investigation of the Treatment of Steel 
for Permanent Magnets,” by R. L. Dowdell, instructor 
in metallography, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, scheduled for the technical session of the morn- 
ing of Oct. 9, was presented on Friday morning. It 
was not pre-printed. In this paper the author deals 
with the various treatments to give the greatest 
permanence to tungsten, chromium, cobalt-chrome and 
various magnet steels. The apparatus for testing bar 
is explained and open circuit coercive force, a new 
type, is compared with the usual or closed circuit 
coercive force. Curves are given for the magnetic 
saturation of these steels and the effect of drawing 
temperature on the remanent induction and coercive 
force of hardened bar magnets is shown. There is a 
smaller percentage of loss of remanent induction in 
magnets with a high than those with a low coercive 
force when the bar is subjected to impact forces. 
Natural and artificial ageing curves for 17 different 
treatments are given and it is pointed out that magnets 
should have the highest possible scleroscope hardness 
without cracking. The results show that the magnets 
giving the greatest permanence were those which had 
a treatment of a draw at 100 deg. C. for about 10 hr., 
then magnetized and quenched 10 times in ice water 
from boiling water. 

Other papers presented at this session, of which 
Paul D. Merica, research department, International 
Nickel Co., New York, was chairman, were “Protective 
Coatings for Selective Carburization,” the joint effort 
of J. S. Vanick, metallurgist, and H. K. Herschman, 
assistant physicist, Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton; “The Physical Properties of Metals at Elevated 
Temperatures,” by Vincent T. Malcolm, metallurgist, 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass.; “The 
Seasoning of Steel,” by W. P. Wood, department of 
metallurgy, University of Michigan; “Conical Illumina- 
tion in Metallography,” by H. S. George, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; “Carbon and Carbon-Vanadium Steel 
Castings—A Comparison,” by J. M. Lessells, mechanical 
engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh and “The Theory in Quenching Steels,” by 
Kotaro Honda, Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai, 
Japan. The last paper was presented by title only. 
Discussion of the several papers was limited by reason 
of a plant visitation scheduled for noon. 


Selective Carburization 


The paper of Messrs. Vanick and Herschman 
details that, in a search for an effective protection of 
steel surfaces from carburization, coatings of copper 
plate and mineral basé pastes, such as fireclay, kaolin 
and enamel mixtures were experimented with. Copper 
plate is known to provide an effective protection, but 
it is subject to defects inherent in electro-deposits. 
These defects are most readily overcome by increasing 
the thickness of the coating. The thickness of plate 
necessary to protect surfaces against carburization was 
determined for comparatively long exposures and the 
methods employed were somewhat more thorough than 
those hitherto recorded. The data so obtained are 
shown in a chart and expressed by empirical curves 
for coating thickness and plating time. Of the mineral 
base coatings, a thin coat of the enamel ground and 
a thick coat of a fire clay sodium silicate paste pro- 
vided moderately satisfactory protection. The ease 
with which the former is applied and the slightly 
better protection which it offered add to its points 
of merit. Microscopic evidence of nitrogen contamina- 
tion and cementite concentration prompted a search 
for the source of the former and led to a discussion 
of the latter. An infiltration of nitrogenous gases 
through the protective coatings apparently caused the 
nitrogen contamination, although the decomposition of 
a nitrate was held responsible for similar effects in 
the specimens coated with the enamel mixture. 
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W. P. Wood in his paper detailed the results of a 
year’s seasoning of carbon, nickel, chrome-nickel, 
chrome-vanadium, silicon-manganese and high-speed 
steels, which showed a loss in tensile strength, but 
increases in elongation and in reduction of area. Mr. 
Wood stated that he had not arrived at definite con- 
clusions because of a desire to pursue investigations 
further. 


Conical Illumination 


Mr. George presented lantern slides showing the 
effect of light rays from different angles and was 
complimented by speakers on having opened up a 
new field of micro-photography, which supplements 
and extends the results hitherto attained by prisms and 
the silvered mirror in the deflection of rays upon the 
material to the photo-micrographed. A full abstract 
of this paper will be published in a later issue of 
THE IRON AGE. 


Session on Forgings 


The essential features in the production of heat 
treated forgings, more particularly those used in loco- 
motives, were discussed in a paper on the “Manufac- 
ture of Heavy Forgings” by W. R. Klinkicht, foreman, 
heat-treating department, Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, 
presented at a technical session on heavy forgings, at 
which J. J. Crowe, metallurgist, Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia, was chairman. The meeting room adjoined the 
exposition floor and notwithstanding the handicap of 
the noise occasioned by the demonstration af adjacent 
machinery, Mr. Klinkicht’s paper was received with 
evident interest. 

The great responsibilities resting on the successful 
performance of railroad or ordnance forgings was em- 
phasized, as well as the necessity for taking every pre- 
caution to produce sound homogeneous forgings capable 
of withstanding the terrific shocks and stresses inci- 
dent to their daily use. Heavy forgings are made of open- 
hearth steel, usually basic, whether of plain or carbon 
alloy. For straight carbon steel the carbon range differs. 
The American Railway Association has adopted a stand- 
ard of 0.38 to 0.52 per cent carbon, 0.40 to 0.70 per cent 
manganese, with phosphorus and sulphur under 0.05 
per cent. Other specifications, it was said, will classify 
the forgings by size, in which case the carbon range 
of 0.38 to 0.52 per cent will be acceptable for forgings 
up to 7 in. in diameter, a range of 0.45 to 0.60 per cent 
being required for larger sections. 


Alloy Forgings for Locomotives 


That the demand in recent years for intreased 
strength and less weight has brought alloy steel imto 
prominence was pointed out, and it was said that the 
railroads are slowly incorporating these steels in their 
equipment. “Alloy steels are here to stay,” said Mr. 
Klinkicht, “although only a few of those made today 
are used to any extent in locomotive forgings. Of these 
alloys, the chrome-nickel, chrome-vanadium and car- 
bon-vanadium are probably the most popular, and they 
are used mainly for reciprocating parts. A few roads 
have extended their use to the driving and trailer axles 
and there seem to be indications that the alloys will 
gradually displace the carbon steel for locomotive 
forgings.” 

To bring out the best qualities of an alloy steel, oil 
quenching and tempering was recommended, although 
some forgings are furnished normalized and annealed, 
especially carbon-vanadium. Where an alloy steel is 
used the percentage of alloy is, it was said, kept within 
its lower limits, and, with one exception, carbon-vana- 
dium, the carbon is generally reduced when another 
alloy is present. 

The work of the testing departments of the rail- 
roads was outlined and these departments were said to 
be of benefit to both the manufacturer and the rail- 
roads, because they are usually in charge of a compe- 
tent metallurgist who is in a position to see that ma- 
terial of good quality is not handicapped by improper 
design or faulty machining, as most forgings are fin- 
ished in the shops of the railroad company. The need 
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for utmost care in the machine finishing operation was 
emphasized. 

Essential factors to be considered in applying steel 
for forging were reviewed and the operation of forging 
described. Forgings pressed directly from ingots were 
said to be superior to those forged from blooms, be- 
cause of deeper and more uniform penetration charac- 
teristic of press performance, and the more accurate 
control of the heating possible in the forge shop, The 
ingots are usually of the sand cast, corrugated type, 
the smallest about 18 in. in diameter and weighing 7 
tons. It is not commercially practical to forge the 
smaller material from ingots and for this class blooms 
or billets are used. The examination before forging 
of ingots, blooms and billets for surface defects, and 
the chipping out of these defects, were outlined. 

The need of close attention and skilled operators in 
the heating of ingots for forging was emphasized, the 
heating for forging being said really to be the begin- 
ning of the heat treatment of the steel, the factors con- 
sidered in the heat-treating operation being just as ap- 
plicable to the forging. Tests and charts used to de- 
termine accurately the length of time necessary to 
heat the steel thoroughly were shown and discussed. 
After thorough heating the ingot is removed from the 
furnace by a crane and placed under the press for the 
breaking down operation, which begins in the center. 
During the forging the scale is constantly blown off 
the steel and the dies kept clean so that none of it is 
pressed into the forging. The temperature at which 
the forging has been finished was said to have as im- 
portant a bearing on the final structure of the steel as 
the maximum temperature to which the steel has been 
heated, and it is always desirable to have the forge- 
man finish as near the upper critical range of the steel 
as possible. The finishing temperature, it was empha- 
sized, will also have considerable influence on the suc- 
cess of the final heat treatment. On completion the 
forging is laid on a cinder bed for cooling, after which 
it is removed to the saw bay for sawing to length. Hol- 
low boring, when specified, precedes the heat treatment. 

The forging is then annealed or quenched and tem- 
pered, according to the specification. Should annealing 
be specified the forging is loaded on a car-type furnace 
which is heated by oil burners so arranged as to permit 
of uniform heat distribution throughout its length. 
Here again factors of time, temperature, mass and sur- 
face play their part, as not only most complete grain 
refinement takes place, but certain physical qualities 
must be brought out. To relieve forging strains and 
break up pre-existing coarse grain structure, the forg- 
ings are normalized and annealed, which will require 
about 24 hr. for forgings about 12 in. in diameter. 
For 0.40 to 0.50 per cent carbon steel a normalizing 
temperature of 1550 deg. Fahr., followed by an anneal 
at 1100 to 1200 deg. Fahr., will give excellent results, 
unless the steel has been overheated in the forging 
operation, when a normalizing temperature of 1650 to 
1700 deg. may be necessary. 

For quenching and tempering of large shafts verti- 
eal furnaces with special loading facilities are employed. 
They are oil fired by means of bull type burners ar- 
ranged so that the flames swirl around the forging 
without impinging directly on it. 

The heating preparatory to quenching is probably 
the most important operation in the thermal treatment 
of steel and especially so for large sections. After 
numerous experiments with quenching baths a soluble 
oil was finally adopted. With this oil a fairly high 
elastic limit was said to be possible without the at- 
tendant danger of water quenching. 

After treatment tensile and, if specified, bend tests 
are taken from a full size prolongation left on about 
20 per cent of the forgings, one being selected at ran- 
dom from a furnace charge. A proof test follows this. 


Other Subjects 


An abstract of a paper on “Some Fundamental De- 
fects of Hardened Steels,” by Dr. Leslie Aitchison, 
Birmingham, England, was read at the forging session 
by R. T. Bayless, editor of the Transactions. This 
paper is concerned with certain properties of fully 
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hardened steels that can be regarded only as defe ts, 
being defects in the sense that the steels would be b 
if they did not possess these properties. Two 
“defects” are dealt with in the paper, these being (|) 
the abnormally low value of the limit of proportionality 
or what is often called the elastic limit, and (2) the 
instability of volume which characterizes the hardened 
steels. 

The “Process of Transparent Metallography” was 
the subject of a paper read by L. V. Foster, Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester. “Determining Heat Treat- 
ing Costs,” by H. F. Wood, metallurgist, Wyman-Gor- 
don Co., Ingalls-Shepard division, Harvey, IIl.; “Pra 
tical Heat Treatment of Carbon, Alloy and High-Speed 
Steel Tools,” by J. J. Jones, metallurgist, Pittsbureh, 
and “Spark Testing of Steel,” by Don Stacks, consult- 
ing metallurgical engineer, Hartford, scheduled to be 
read at the forging session, were presented by title 
only. 
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Symposium on Hardness Testing 


Beside the scheduled papers at the technical session 
held at Motor Square Garden on Thursday afternoon, 
with Maj. A. E. Bellis, Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., chairman, E. G. Herbert, Manchester, 
England, described his pendulum hardness tester, both 
by word and lantern slides, and gave a practical demon- 
stration of the instrument. This was described -in 
THE IRON AGE, May 31, 1923. 


Hardness and Magnetic Tests 


The hardness testing symposium proper started with 
a discussion of the paper of A. V. deForest, research 
department, American Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
on “Magnetic Indications of Hardness and Brittleness.” 
In this paper the author details the magnetic effects of 
the different elements of a heat treatment on 18 per 
cent tungsten high-speed steel, with specimens % x % 
x 3 in. The hardness and brittleness magnetic meas- 
urements were plotted respectively along two axes at 
right angles to each other and these factors are ex- 
pressed in terms of quenching and drawing tempera- 
tures. One of the outstanding results of the work so 
far is the great variation encountered in heat-treated 
specimens, even when made from the same bar of stock. 
If a group of 10 pieces is hardened from 750 to 
800 deg. C., instead of these forming two groups, they 
will almost invariably form nearly a continuous series 
from one minimum to one maximum specimen. From 
this series samples can be selected for test to show the 
differences to be regularly expected. Conversely, the dif- 
ferences between the different specimens of the same 
stock and supposedly the same heat treatment give a 
logical measure for the improvement of the whole heat- 
treating process. Magnetic tests can be applied to the raw 
material from which tools are made.and its suitability 
of structure and physical state determined. Tests on 
the finished product can prove the acceptability of the 
tool and indicate which step is at fault in the heat treat- 
ment. As in the case of analagous mechanical tests, 
differences of size or material will produce results 
which cannot be interpreted without reference to ser- 
vice tests. This means that after the testing apparatus 
is at hand a period of investigation is necessary to 
interpret the findings into terms of service. 

In the discussion of this paper it was brought out 
that -the magnetic test was not applicable to non- 
ferrous metals because they were nonmagnetic; also 
references to hysterisis, the magnetic shakeup, with the 
breaking down in the cohesion of the fibers and the 
changes in dimensions. 


How to Use Different Mac¢hines 


H. M. German, metallurgist, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Philadelphia, in his paper, “Testing Steels for Hard- 
ness,” undertook through a recitation of tests to answer 
the question, “Would it not be possible to formulate 
some instructions as to how to use the different (hard- 
ness testing) machines?” He discusses the Brinell, Rock- 
well and scleroscope machines and deals with the ele- 
ments and factors that introduce errors in their opera- 
tion. A variation in reporting Brinell hardness, the 
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author states, is a good reason for standardized prac- 
tice. It is pointed out that gage limitations of speci- 
mens to be tested by the Brinell method are influenced 
by the hardness of the specimen, noting the slighter 
impression in a thin section of high tempered than low 
tempered steel. An impression which shows on the 
opposite side will not give accurate results and should 
be discarded. The speed of the application is one ave- 
nue of error, since the impression is greater if the 
application is rapid than when it is slow and gradual. 
Tendency of the steel balls to crack or become deformed 
he characterizes as a weakness of the Brinell machine. 
The author defines the uses and limitations of all three 
machines and concludes that all three are valuable in 
their own particular fields. He suggests as a means 
of interchangeability of terms of the three machines 
the preparation of a series of test pieces of the same 
gage and finish and the taking of readings with the 
different machines and the plotting of a curve which 
will show direct comparison of the readings. 


Hardness of Sheet Brass 


“The Hardness of ‘Common High’ Sheet Brass,” ihe 
contribution of Alvan L. Davis, metallurgist Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., to the hardness testing 
symposium referred to commercial sheet brass of an 
approximate composition of 66 per cent copper, 33% 
per cent zinc and % per cent of lead, iron and 
other impurities combined, and set forth the average 
hardness as determined by various methods as well as 
the range of hardness to be expected in annealed and 
hard-rolled sheet brass of quarter hard, half hard, hard, 
extra hard and spring tempers. The hardness of brass 
is not developed in the same way as is generally the 
case in steel, hardness in brass of a given composition 
being due to cold work, together with the degree to 
which such work has been relieved by annealing. In 
annealed brass its previous history, as to annealings 
and as to the stages and amounts of cold-rolling, exerts 
a notable influence on the resulting hardness. Inter- 
esting figures of the various hardness tests are pre- 
sented and the variations, the mean hardness and the 
per cent of reduction by cold-rolling. The author finds 
merit for all of the testing appliances, the Erichsen cup, 
Shore universal and magnifier hammer, Rockwell and 
Brinell, within certain fields. 


Session on Sheet Steel 


One of the afternoon sessions, that of Monday, 
was devoted to sheet steel. This session was presided 
over by J. Weaver Smith of the Indianapolis chapter, 
in the absence of W. H. Harper, originally designated 
as the chairman. 


Annealing Sheet Steel 


A paper entitled “The Annealing of Sheet Steel,” 
by Francis G. White, metallurgical engineer National 
Enameling & Stamping Co., Granite City, Ill., was 
presented by A. W. F. Green, metallurgist John Illing- 
worth Steel Co., Philadelphia, in the absence of the 
author. The paper discusses the annealing of low 
carbon sheet steel from the mill standpoint, and also 
takes up the problem of grain growth caused by a 
slow cooling rate from the annealing temperature, the 
phenomenon being illustrated by photomicrographs. 

The complexity of sheet steel annealing will be 
realized, says the author, when it is recalled that at 
times as many as 40 tons of sheets are placed in one 
furnace. He points out that the heat must be driven 
through an annealing cover, as well as a blanket of 
air or gas surrounding the sheets, and then actually 
distributed throughout a mass of steel probably 3 or 
4 ft. thick. While at this temperature as much air 
as possible must be excluded, the material cannot be 
exposed to the air until it is cooled, otherwise severe 
scaling of the sheets results. Slow cooling from this 
temperature is ideal for grain growth. If the sheets 
were heated to the upper critical range, says the 
author, it would be impossible to open or separate 
them, because of “sticking,” even though the cooling 
time could be shortened. The author also includes 
in the paper a discussion of various furnace designs, 
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temperature curves and stamping tests, and the gen- 
eral practice used in one plant is briefly discussed. 

In reply to a question by the chairman as to whether 
such sheets can be annealed in a continuous conveyor 
type of furnace in the form of single sheets, J. H. 
Nead, metallurgist American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, replied that they can be so annealed, 
but that the chief objection is the cost. In annealing 
sheets, he said, a low cost must be obtained, although 
the process referred to is being carried out in some 
cases. There is the advantage in the continuous con- 
veyor method that when you anneal by that process 
the annealing can be carried on more nearly at theo- 
retically correct temperatures. In box annealing, it 
is impossible to anneal according to the constitution 
diagram, because, as already pointed out, if the proper 
temperature were maintained the whole pile would 
remain stuck together. 

The question of the difference between Bessemer 
and open-hearth steel was brought up, particularly 
as regards sticking, to which Mr. Nead replied that 
such a comparison was hard to make, because it is cus- 
tomary to put phosphorus into steel for sheets to 
enable them to be opened after the hot rolling. Of 
course, Bessemer steel is very satisfactory for that 
purpose, said Mr. Nead. He also said, in response 
to a question as to whether a high percentage of silicon 
is put into the steel for the same purpose, that most 
soft steel sheets are made without silicon. 


Annealing Sheets Electrically 


Another member asked whether is would be possible 
to anneal a large batch of sheets in an electric oven 
economically, thus eliminating the need of a protec- 
tive covering, because of the presence of a neutral 
atmosphere. Mr. Nead again replied that his com- 
pany had done nothing along that line, but that it 
would depend upon the cost of current as to whether 
it could be done economically. A member of the West- 
inghouse company volunteered the information that 
they have had some experience in annealing sheets 
without boxes in a muffle furnace, and that a great 
deal of trouble had been experienced in keeping the 
oxidation to a minimum, although the problem was 
simplified because of the high silicon content of the 
steel. Referring to the question of annealing sheets 
in an electric furnace, with the heat applied on all 
sides, the same authority stated that the thermo- 
conductivity of sheet steel is very low in a direction 
perpendicular to the laminations. Another reason for 
not using this method is that when the furnace is 
opened one would have a considerable number of elec- 
trical connections to be removed, which would be a 
disadvantage. 


Automobile Sheet Specifications 


The other paper presented at this session was en- 
titled “Automobile Sheet Steel Specifications,” by H. M. 
Williams, metallurgist General Motors Research Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Williams in his paper 
pointed out that the developments of specifications 
for the inspection and test of automobile sheets. i 
occupying the attention of many metallurgists and en- 
gineers, and that the demand has at least equalled 
the ‘supply. Because of this, a postponement of stand- 
ardization of this important automotive material has 
been necessary. Very great losses in unusual stamp- 
ings and in labor to repair defective ones have resulted- 
from unsuitable material, defective forms, and im- 
proper die construction. It is, therefore, a question 
of finding a quality of sheet that will produce the 
desired part in a certain die, which often makes it 
necessary for some sheet mill to produce a new quality 
of sheet. The author pointed out that at the present 
time one sheet mill is producing over 50 different 
kinds of sheets varying in surface finish and temper. 
This is the situation which results in great economic 
loss to both producers and consumers. Mr. Williams 
said that only the full cooperation of sheet mills and 
the autobody and parts makers can remedy this con- 
dition and standardize sheets, design and die construc- 
tion. 
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Mr. Williams’ paper, which was read from manu- 
script and not preprinted, then takes up various 
phases of the problem, such as the question of the 
gage of sheets. the difficulties encountered in the pro- 
duction and utilization of sheets, their surface inspec- 
tion, stretcher strains, grain size, scale, and other 
matters. He concluded by reading extracts from a 
copy of the tentative specifications for automobile 
sheet steel of the General Motors Corporation, which 
he offered as a basis for discussion and criticism. 
There was, however, no discussion of this paper. 


Round Table Meeting on Standards 


The only round table discussion was held Tues- 
day afternoon, Oct. 9. It resolved itself into an in- 
formal meeting under the direction of the standards 
committee of the entire organization with R. M. Bird, 
chief metallurgist, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
as chairman. The object of the meeting was to obtain 
an expression of opinion from various members on cer- 
tain activities of this national committee. The com- 
mittee’s chairman, Mr. Bird, delivered a brief address 
covering some of the work of the committee in the past 
year, and outlined some of the subjects which it had 
under consideration, such as recommended practice; 
limits of heat treatment, including a plea for prefer- 
ential attention for work for which there is a demand; 
the work of the committee as a clearing house, which 
should also act as a judiciary committee. Among other 
things he suggested that a paid secretary should be ap- 
pointed. 

Two matters of prime importance, which he said 
were uppermost in the present work of the committee, 
were data sheets and heat treatment definitions. Dis- 
cussing the latter subjects, various members informally 
gave their views as to the meaning of certain heat- 
treating terms, particularly annealing, taking this 
term as one typical of present misunderstanding in 
the steel industry in general. It was pointed out that 
this term carries various meanings in various localities, 
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and the necessity for general accord as to a definition 
of this particular term was emphasized. It was pointe: 
out that other societies, such as S. A. E. and the A. § 
T. M., have certain interpretations of this heat-tre.; 
ing process, and the question was brought up as 
whether the steel treaters should take up the task 0; 
developing not only a standard definition for annealing 
but a standard set of heat-treating terms. Hueh 
Tieman, Pittsburgh, pointed out the variety of mean- 
ings of the term “annealing” and was in close accord 
with the general sentiment of other speakers. A sug- 
gestion made by A. H. D’Arcambal that a commitice 
be formed made up of those using annealing proces 
this committee to formulate a definition for furt 
discussion, met with general approval. 

The remainder of the meeting was taken up wit! 
reports of four sub-committees of the standards com- 
mittee. F. E. McCleary, metallurgical engineer Dodgy 
Brothers Co., Detroit, delivered an interesting report 
of progress for the sub-committee on the treatment of 
steel. The report of the sub-committee on pyrometr) 
was published in the September issue of the Transa 
tions under the authorship of J. H. G. Williams, chai: 
man, and was pointed to as a splendid step forward. 
The report of the sub-committee on the treatment 
of case hardening steel was given briefly by R. J. Allen, 
metallurgist Rolls Royce Co. of America, Springfield, 
Mass., chairman of the committee, who reported prog- 
ress on work not yet fully completed, this work includ- 
ing a study of the efficiency of various carbonizing ma- 
terials and a study of methods of measuring the depth 
of case. It was pointed out that the paper delivered 
at the carburizing session Tuesday morning by S. R. 
Rockwell represented part of the work of the committee. 
The committee on the heat treatment of tool steel, of 
which W. J. Merten was chairman, was referred to by 
Mr. Merten, as published in the September Transac- 
tions, and as containing recommended practice on the 
heat treatment of plain carbon tool steel and recom- 
mended practice on the heat treatment of 18 per cent 
tungsten high-speed steel. 


The Steel Exhibition an Impressive Display 


HE comprehensiveness and expanse of the exhibi- 
T tion this year probably exceeded the expectations 
of the most enthusiastic steel treater. The attendance 
of members, guests and residents was the greatest in 
the history of the organization, the evening crowds 
being unusually large. On the last evening the largest 
number ever housed in Motor Square Garden was in 
attendance. This enthusiasm was stimulated by the 
inauguration of a “steel week” in Pittsburgh with small 
exhibits of many of the steel companies in the show 
windows of the large stores and with a prize competi- 
tion for essays on steel among school children. 

In floor space occupied, this year’s exhibition was 
about 50 per cent larger than the one at Detroit last 
year. The entire floor space was about 75,000 sq. ft. 
taken by about 140 exhibitors against 55,000 sq. ft. 
used by 100 exhibitors a year ago. Actual floor space 
contracted for was 30,000 sq. ft. against 20,000 sq. ft. 
at Detroit. It is the first time that in an exhibition 
at Motor Square Garden all the space had been taken 
before the exhibition opened. 

Heat-treating equipment of all kinds; stainless and 
non-corrosive alloys; machine tools; displays by steel 
companies; electric, gas and oil furnaces in operation 
were some of the outstanding features. A general 
account of some of the leading exhibits follows. 


Extensive Exhibit of Machine Tools 


A wide variety of machine tools, including produc- 
tion units, was on view. In the space of the Motch 
& Merryweather Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, several 
machine-tool companies exhibited, the machines being 
for the most part under power and demonstrated by 
manufacturers’ representatives. The Cincinnati Milling 


Machine Co., Cincinnati, had a No. 4 high power ver- 
tical miller in operation, and also its No. 2 universal! 
high power miller with new rectangular overarm. The 
new Cincinnati centerless grinder, in operation on pis 
ton pins, drill rods and shackle bolts, was a center of 
interest. A Cincinnati 12 x 18 in. universal cylindrica! 
grinder and a No. 1% universal tool and cutter grinder, 
with an exhibit of cutters capable of being ground on 
the machine, were also shown. The No. 10 automatic 
surface grinder of the Blanchard Machine Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., equipped with magnetic chuck, continu- 
ous-reading work gage and new wheel dresser was in 
operation, and the Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridge- 
port, had a 36-in. vertical turret lathe in operation. 
Tools shown by the American Tool Works Co., Cincin 
nati, included a 6-ft. plain radial drill in operation on 
armor plate, a 3-ft. radial drill, a 14-in. tool room lathe 
and a 24-in. heavy pattern lathe driven by a 20-hp. 
motor and turning a chrome-nickel spindle forging. 

Other exhibits in the space of the Motch & Merry- 
weather company included a 32-in. shaper of Gould 
& Eberhardt, Irvington, N. J., and a No. 121 drilling 
machine of Baker Brothers, Toledo, Ohio, both in oper- 
ation. The latter machine is essentially a production 
unit and new features included a foot treadle for en- 
gaging the feed, in place of the usual handle unde 
the tripping box. The Giddings & Lewis Machine Too! 
Co., Fond-du-Lac, Wis., had its No. 32 horizontal bor 
ing, drilling and milling machine in operation, and the 
Ransom Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., had a tool grinde: 
and a snagging grinder on view. A No. 13 Natco 16 
spindle drill with tapping attachment and rotating table, 
and a No. 30 Natco 12-spindle drill, with 25 in. diam- 
eter head, automatic electric rapid traverse, tapping 
and spot facing attachment and rotating table, were 
exhibited in operation by the National Automatic Too! 
Co., Richmond, Ind. 
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The Keller Mechanical Engineering Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., exhibited a new automatic die cutting 
machine in operation on a forging die. The capacity 
is for dies up to 48 x 24 in. and push button control is 
a feature. The features of the No. 2% inclinable press 
shown by the V & O Press Co., Hudson, N. Y., included 
the double length slide, special finger safeguard and 
press clutch. The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
demonstrated its 3A turret lathe in operation on a 
15-in. diameter, 140-lb. locomotive stoker casting. The 
McCoy-Brandt Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, exhibited 
several machines from stock, ineluding 17-in. Sidney 
geared head and cone head heavy pattern lathes in 
operation, a 16-in. cone head, standard pattern, and a 
Kelley 24-in. shaper. 

Machine tool manufacturers were also represented 
at the booths of the Laughlin & Barney Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh. Among these were the Hendey Machine 
Co., Torrington, Conn., which exhibited its No. 2-G uni- 
versal milling machine in operation, and its 1922 model 
lathe with all attachments. A No. 25 24-in. high duty 
drill of the Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland, was on view. 
The Avey Drilling Machine Co., Cincinnati, exhibited a 
No. 1% high-speed drill in operation, and a three- 
spindle machine, No. 2 size, having one spindle auto- 
matic, one semi-automatic and a third hand operated. 
A No. 3 single-spindle machine with power feed was 
also shown. The 32-in. Dreadnaught shaper of the 
Ohio Machine Tool Co., Kenton, Ohio, was on view, and 
automatic drill pointers in two sizes, and a die making 
machine for sawing, filing and lapping operations were 
shown by the Oliver Instrument Co., Adrian, Mich. 

The Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, demonstrated a 6-ton 
broaching and assembling press. High speed steel 
ground thread taps, internal micrometers and other 
gages were shown by John Bath & Co., Worcester, and 
collapsible taps by the Murchey Machine & Tool Co., 
Detroit. 


Sawing, Welding and Other Equipment 


Several metal sawing machines were shown in actual 
operation. A 6 x 6 in. hack saw with automatic feed 
of work, Nos. 1 and 2 Marvel hacksaws, a metal cut- 
ting band saw, showing application to tool room work, 
and its No. 23 hand-operated punch, shear and bender 
were exhibited by the Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. The Racine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, Wis., 
had its No. 5 high-speed 6-in. capacity machine, No. 01 
Jr. high-speed machine, and its No. 14 band saw in 
operation. Its 6 x 6 in. and 13 x 13 in. motor-driven 
universal shaping saws, the latter having improved 
features, and a new gap saw were exhibited by the 
Peerless Machine Co., Racine, Wis. In addition to a 
broad line of metal cutting and other saws, E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indianapolis, exhibited its 8 x 8 in. Kwik Kut 
hacksaw and No. 3 metal cutting band saw. Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., had inserted tooth milling and 
other saws on view and a Higley milling sawing ma- 
chine in operation. An impressive display of saws was 
that of the Hunter Saw & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
which exhibited a large variety of metal cutting cir- 
cular saws, including large inserted tooth saws. In- 
serted tooth grinders and a new friction disk knurling 
device were also shown. 

Among welding and cutting equipment exhibitors 
was the Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, which 
featured its radiograph for use in cutting plates and 
structural material. Automatic operation is a feature. 
Its camograph for production cutting of small work was 
shown roughing out racks from 1-in. stock. A full line 
of torches, tips, regulators and other material, includ- 
ing a new cutting gas, “Calorene,” were also on view. 
Welding outfits in operation and a wide exhibit of oxy- 
acetylene equipment were shown by the Linde Air 
Products Co., New York. The Federal Machine & 
Welder Co., Warren, Ohio, exhibited its standard power 
drive spot welder in operation and its new No. 70 butt 
welder, in which slides that formerly gave trouble in 
alinement have been eliminated. 

Other machinery exhibits ineluded nine sizes of riv- 
eting machines and its model A 50 sensitive bench drill 
press shown in operation by the High Speed Hammer 
Co., Rochester. Henry Pels & Co., New York, punch- 
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ing and shearing machines, was represented and the 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio, bolt and nut 
machinery, had a booth. A Berwick electric rivet heater 
and two rod heaters were in operation at the booth of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., New York, and the 
R. G. Haskins Co., Chicago, displayed its flexible shaft 
equipment and portable grinders. A wide variety of 
gears, including a heat-treated quenched and tempered 
gear 9 ft. in diameter, was featured by the R. D. Nut- 
tall Co., Pittsburgh. 

Sand blast equipment was shown in operation by the 
Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., and its 2A 
metal washing machine, featuring the revolving wash 
arm, was exhibited by the Crescent Washing Machine 
Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. The Spencer Turbine Co., 
Hartford, showed two sizes of its turbo-compressors for 
blowing oil and gas furnaces, and the Pennsy!vania 
Pump & Compressor Co., Easton, Pa., had a straight- 
se compressor supplying air for the Pangborn ex- 

ibit. 

In material handling equipment Crescent tractors, 
platform trucks, Plimpton hand lift trucks and a Drake 
l-ton electric hoist were among the items shown by 
W. E. Hamilton & Associates, Pittsburgh, who exhib- 
ited also Macleod furnaces, torches and sand blast 
equipment. An Elwell-Parker crane truck of 3000-Ib. 
capacity was exhibited by the Frank B. Ward Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Heat-Treating Furnaces in Operation 


Heat-treating furnace manufacturers were well rep- 
resented, and the equipment, for the most part in actual 
operation, was a center of interest. 

In electric equipment the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, exhibited heat-treating 
units, with automatic control, melting pots, laboratory 
furnaces, air heaters and space heaters. Direct-heat 
electric heat-treating furnaces, air-drawing ovens and 
other units, in operation with automatic temperature 
control, were shown by the General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady. The Geo. J. Hagan Co., Pittsburgh, featured 
a box-type electric heat-treating furnace, with metal 
hearth and automatic temperature control. High and 
low pressure oil burners of various types were also 
shown. Electric melting furnaces, one fcr laboratory 
use, were shown in operation by Holcroft & Co., De- 
troit, photographs and data of latest types of heat- 
treating and other furnaces being also shown. The 
Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit, featured its type PK con- 
tinuous heat-treating furnace in which material is 
pushed through by an automatic pusher, no conveyor 
being used. The unit was shown in operation equipped 
with automatic temperature control. William Swindell 
& Bros., Pittsburgh, displayed photographs of its con- 
tinuous type electric heat-treating furnaces and other 
equipment. 

Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, exhibited its 
164 B general hardening furnace for oil or gas, burners 
and automatic control apparatus. An 8 x 16 x 12-in. 
oil-fired, portable Mahrvel tool furnace was shown in 
operation by the Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, as well 
as a small model of heat-treating furnace employing an 
over-fired burner. The Bellevue Industrial Furnace Co., 
Detroit, had in operation a complete muffle vertical 
high-speed furnace, a new unit, in connection with a 
Geissinger automatic control valve. Oil and gas burn- 
ers and high temperature fire brick were also shown. 
A model of its rotary annealing and heat-treating fur- 
nace, oil burners and blast gates were shown at the 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, booth. The Ryan- 
Austin automatic control valve, with charts of per- 
formance, was a feature of the exhibit of F. J. Ryan 
& Co., Philadelphia. The American Gas Furnace Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., was represented. 

Venturi burners for all types of industrial furnaces, 
a Venturi water-cooled open-hearth oil burner with 
automatic triple cut-off valve and universal adjusting 
device, portable rivet forges and ladle heaters were 
among the items shown by the Hauk Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The Surface Combustion Co., New York, 
exhibited high and low pressure inspirators, oil burners, 
and velocity burners for eoke oven or producer gas. A 
heating medium, Lavite, for hardening and tempering, 
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was demonstrated by the Bellis Heat Treating Co., New 
Haven. 

The Stewart-Bellis triple pot Lavite furnace ex- 
hibited by the Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, 
was in operation hardening high-speed steel chasers 
and taps, standard Stewart oven furnace being also 
demonstrated. Two-heat-treating furnaces with 24 x 
8¢ in. hearth, natural gas fired, were exhibited by the 
Combustion Utilities Corporation, New York. On one 
furnace a recuperator, intended to utilize the waste 
heat to preheat the air was installed, and savings due 
to recuperation were shown by indicating and record- 
ing pyrometers. Automatic temperature control was 
a feature. and flow meters were used to measure gas. 
Small melting furnaces and small hardening furnaces 
were also displayed. The N. C. Davison Gas Burner 
& Welding Co., Pittsburgh, had a furnace in operation 
connected to recording instruments showing efficiency 
of burner. Various sizes of low and high pressure 
burners, some in operation, were exhibited. A new 
type of high-speed steel furnace, featuring a waste gas 
preheating chamber, in which temperature can be 
accurately regulated, was in operation at the booth of 
the Dempsey Furnace Co., New York. Various oil and 
gas burners and the Constantator, a device for adjust- 
ing the speed of stokers, fans and dampers were also 
on view. 


Large Variety of Testing Instruments 


A large variety of indicating and recording instru- 
ments, metallurgical laboratory, testing and other 
instruments were exhibited. An exhibit which at- 
tracted attention was that of the Leeds & Northrup 
Co., Philadelphia, which in addition to potentiometer 
pyrometers, indicating, recording and controlling, and 
optical pyrometers, featured the Hump method of 
heat-treating, the equipment being in full operation 
actually heat-treating tools. A furnace for checking 
the accuracy of thermocouples was also shown. The 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., exhibited automatic con- 
trol apparatus, indicating and recording pyrometers 
and thermometers, and other instruments. Automatic 
control apparatus, indicating and recording instru- 
ments, and its new electrical CO. meter, with recorder, 
were among the many items shown by the Brown 
Instrument Co., Philadelphia. 

The Bacharach Instrument Co., Pittsburgh, ex- 
hibited CO and CO, indicating and recording apparatus, 
and several other items, including radiation pyrometers 
in operation. Automatic furnace control equipment 
with mercury relay as a feature, electric gas-analysis 
recorders and a general line of indicating and record- 
ing pyrometers and thermometers were shown by 
Charles Engelhard, Inc., New York. The Taylor 
Instrument Co., Rochester, featured its solenoid valve 
for automatic control of gas fired furnaces, showing 
also electrical pyrometers, both indicating and record- 
ing, thermocouples, and thermometers. 

A new model of its large metallographic outfit was 
exhibited by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester. 
The microscope and illuminating system are now on 
a common base and can be removed without disturbing 
any of the adjustments. Metallurgical microscopes 
and accessories were also on view. E. Leitz, Inc., New 
York, displayed its “Micro-metallograph,” an assort- 
ment of instruments including a new ore-dressing 
microscope, and grinding and polishing machines for 
preparing specimens. 

The Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
exhibited a small universal testing machine with ac- 
cessory equipment, the Herbert pendulum hardness 
tester and a broad line of other equipment. Sclero- 
scopes with special work holding jigs and pyroscopes 
were shown by the Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., 
Jamaica, N. Y. The Pittsburgh Instrument & Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh, exhibited Brinel]l machines, impact 
testers, sheet metal testers, metallographic grinders 
and the Buvinger weight calculating instrument. 
Brinell machines, scleroscopes, a new optical pyrom- 
eter, carbon combustion train, and polishing ma- 
chines were among the items of the booth of the 


Scientific Materials Co., Pittsburgh. The Wilson- 
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Maeulen Co., New York, demonstrated Rockwell hard 
ness testers, and the Tapalog multi-record, multi-; 
pyrometer recorder, and the Steel City Testing Lab: 
tories, Pittsburgh, showed late model Brinell mach 


Exhibits of Some of the Steel Companies 


The Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, told the stor, 
of crucible steel from pig iron to the muck bar and 
then through the successive stages of melting in the 
crucible pots through slits, showing the condition of 
the charge, quarter, half and the full way through 
melting period. The exhibit also included tool stee!, 
forgings, die blocks, broken specimens to show fra: 
ture and hardened specimens of the company’s stec| 
grades. The exhibit of the Union Electric Steel Cor 
poration, Pittsburgh, embraced pistons, rams, die blo 
and trimmer steel in all grades. 

The Firth-Stirling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., fea- 
tured an open fireplace of stainless steel, as was th 
frame of the mirror above the fireplace, while a 1 
markable representation of the fire was made by blue 
chip turnings. Another feature of this company’s ex 
hibit was a display of the stainless steel in a great 
many forms, not the least interesting of which wer 
golf club heads which had been in actual use for sev 
eral months and still had all of their original lustr 
as a result of merely wiping them after use with a 
soft dry cloth. 

The Cutler Steel Co., Pittsburgh, displayed a wid 
variety of uses to which Duraloy (chrome-iron), the 
product of this company, may be put. Deep drawn 
rolled carburizing pots, seamless tubes, wire, bars 
sheets, plain and corrugated, plates and numerous cast- 
ings, among which was a pump impeller. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, showed cold- 
finished steel sections for high speed steel work; also 
tin and black plate samples and nails. and other wire 
products. 

The exhibit of the Bethlehem Steel Co. was an 
educational effort in which the materials entering the 
blast furnace, the coke ovens and into the manufacture 
of nickel chrome steel (S. A. E. series 31-30) with 
proportional samples of the various materials and the 
products. 

The Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, showed the 
process of the company in a series of photographs and 
transparencies and also, in action, the transmission 
gears of a motor car. The Witherow Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, displayed sample pieces of the products pos- 
sible in continuous die rolling. 

The Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, featured 
a film showing the making of alloy steels at its South 
Chicago plant. It also had an automobile transmission 
gear in action. The exhibit included heat-treated riv- 
ets, forgings, finished automobile parts and springs. 

The exhibit of the Crucible Steel Co. of America 
included welded high speed steel knives for wood sur- 
facing, cracker shear blades, Rezistol standardized pipe 
gages and household utensils, the latter of very high 
ultimate strength and almost indestructible; drop forg- 
ings, including turbine blade made to a tolerance of 
0.002 in., and a Rickert-Shafer collapsing tap. 

The Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., exhibited 
for the first time Delhi rustless iron, finding extensive 
use in automobile pump shafts, golf club heads, cooking 
utensils, turbine bucket blades, bolts and nuts, sheet 
steel gages, and templets and ball bearings; its Purple 
Cut line of molybdenum steel for bridge reamers and 
threading dies and taps; Utica oil-hardened die steels, 
which combine the oil-hardened non-warping features 
of the low carbon high manganese die steel with the 
cutting efficiency of the high carbon straight carbon 
steel; Silerome, a heat-resisting, nonbattering, non 
corrosive steel finding its principal use in valves in 
high priced automobiles, and Nevastane, a nonstaining, 
noncorrosive cutlery steel. 

The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Pittsburgh, fea- 
tured in its exhibit carbon-vanadium in steel for heav) 
forgings, the crankshaft used in the new Buick six 
automobile and axles of various analyses. 

Molybdenum was featured by interesting displays 
by the Climax Molybdenum Co. and the Molybdenum 
Corporation of America, New York. 
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Besides several companies displaying stainless iron 
and steel, the American Stainless Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
exhibited an attractive line. 

Insulating brick for furnaces and ovens was among 
the products exhibited by the Armstrong Cork & In- 
sulation Co., Pittsburgh, and high temperature cements 
for laying up fire brick settings and other uses were 
shown by the King Refractories Co., New York. E. 
J. Lavino & Co., Pittsburgh, showed chrome, magnesite 
and silica brick, ferromanganese and ferrotungsten. 
\ complete display of Sil-O-Cel heat insulation, in- 
cluding a standard blow torch test on the brick, was 
seen at the booth of the Celite Products Co., Chicago. 
The Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., New York, showed 
insulating brick and the application of its Hytempite 
cement in building and repairing furnace walls. Re- 
fractories for use in electrical heating devices, includ- 
ing muffle lining and plates for use in resistance type 
steel treating furnaces were exhibited by the Elec- 
trical Refractories Co., East Palestine, Ohio, and re- 
fractories and furnace cements were among the prod- 
ucts at the booth of the S. Obermayer Co., Chicago. 

There were several exhibits of heat treating ma- 
terials. Case hardening compounds, cyanides, quenching 
and drawing oils were exhibited by the Park Chemical 
Co., Detroit, and cutting oils, carburizers and tempering 
and drawing oils by E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 
Cutting, drawing and quenching oils were among the 
products of the Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. The 
Rodman Chemical Co.,- Verona, Pa., exhibited case 
hardening materials and oils, and the Case Hardening 
Service Co., Cleveland, showed its Bohnite case harden- 
ing compound, Caseite, a cyanide mixture, and non-case 
anticarburizing paint, for localizing case hardening and 
for the protection of steel from absorption of carbon. 
Chemicals were exhibited by the Roessler & Hasslacher 


Chemical Co., New York,and carburizing pots and boxes . 


by the Swedish Crucible Steel Co., Detroit. 


Heat Resisting Alloys 


A splendid display of heat resisting alloys under 
various trade names and in a variety of shapes was 
found in booths occupied by the General Alloys Co., the 
Driver-Harris Co., the Ohio Steel Foundry, the Caloriz- 
ing Co., as well as some others mentioned above. 


Other Details 


Space does not permit detailed descriptions of some 
of the features of the displays of the Atlas Steel Cor- 
poration, the Cleveland Steel Tool Co., the Haleomb 
Steel Co., the Haynes Stellite Co., the International 
Nickel Co., the Midvale Co., the Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Co., the Tacony Steel Co., the United Alloy Steel 
Co., the Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., the Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, the Vulcan Crucible Steel Co., 
and others. 

An interesting booth was that of the Heppenstall 
Forge & Knife Co., where a novel device for testing 
steel balls attracted much attention. 


The Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the society on Wednesday 
morning was enlivened by a spirited discussion of the 
revision of the constitution and by-laws of the organ- 
ization as recommended by a committee headed by 
S. M. Havens, Wyman-Gordon Co., Harvey, IIl., and 
some independent proposals, relating chiefly to the 
manner of selecting the nominating committee and lim- 
iting both the power and salary of the secretary, fath- 
ered by the Detroit chapter. 

The apparent contradiction between articles 1 and 2 
of the revised constitution provoked the suggestion 
that either the name of the society should be changed 
to harmonize with its objects or the objects should be 
made to conform to the name. Since the scope of the 
society’s activities has expanded beyond the treatment 
of steel, not a few of the delegates favored a change 
of name more compatible with its present range of 
endeavors. There were many suggestions for new 
names, some of which were so high sounding as to 
bring out the expression that if the society was 
to continue to appeal to the men in the shop, the back- 
bone of its strength, a name that sounded too imposing 
would keep many shop men out of the membership. 
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It was finally realized that an agreement on the sub- 
ject was impossible and debate was terminated by a 
motion from the floor. 

The meeting assumed a parliamentary character, 
when the matter of the change in the mode of electing 
national officers and the selection of the nominating 
committee, particularly the latter, came up for consid- 
eration. Motions, amendments and substitutes were 
made in quick succession and it was often necessary 
for the chairman to ask that the motion to be voted 
on be restated. The Detroit chapter proposals in- 
cluded increasing the number of directors from four 
to seven, a nominating committee chosen by the gen- 
eral membership on a numerical basis and not by pres- 
idential selection, the taking away the vote of the sec- 
retary at board meetings and the fixing of the secre- 
tary’s salary at $6,000 a year. William P. Woodside 
of the Detroit delegation expressed regret that Detroit 
proposals had created an impression that they were 
directed at the secretary and, upon the presentation 
of a motion embodying the ideas of Detroit chapter 
as to the selection of the nominating committee, he 
announced the withdrawal of the Detroit chapter’s pro- 
posals. 


GEORGE K. Bureess, Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, the new Presi- 
dent of the American Society 
for Steel Treating, Has Long 
Been Identified with Re- 
search in the Heat-Treating 
Field. The symposium on 
pyrometry which he _ con- 
ducted in 1919 for the min- 
ing engineers is only one of 
his many contributions to 
scientific advancement. Dr. 
* Burgess last June completed 
a year’s service as president 
of the American Society for 
Testing Materials 





After much discussion, a motion which provided 
that the nominating committee should be composed of 
delegates selected by chapters, on a basis of one dele- 
gate for each 100 members or fraction thereof, to 
meet on the Monday of the annual convention and to 
be empowered to pursue the work either as a com- 
mittee of the whole or by a subcommittee, was tabled. 
The question of expense and the ability of a large com- 
mittee to agree, the unfairness to small chapters in 
the numerical basis of representation, all were stressed 
by speakers. It was finally voted to advise the com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws to devise a scheme 
for the placing of the committee selection in the hands 
of the membership and that they be elected from each 
chapter, with one delegate from each chapter. 


Election of Officers 


Report of the tellers of election told of the election 
of George K. Burgess, Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, as president; Robert M. Bird, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., second vice-president; Dr. 
Zay Jeffries, Aluminum Co. of America, Cleveland, 
treasurer, and J. F. Harper, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, a director for two years. 

President Lynch, in his address, reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the society during his term of office, noting 
a gain in membership of 18.75 per cent, the passing 
of the Bridgeport, Conn., chapter, but the organization 
of the Los Angeles chapter, leaving the society with 
the same number of chapters as a year ago, or 28. 
He commended the work of the various committees and 
commented upon the success of this year’s convention. 
He said that one-third more floor area was occupied 
by exhibits this year than in Detroit last year and 
also told of the plan of meeting convention expenses 
from the rentals. 

Report of the retiring treasurer, J. V. Emmons, 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, showed the soci- 
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ety to be in an exceedingly prosperous financial condi- 
tion, with a reserve of $24,000 and income for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1922, $16,000 in excess of expenditures. 
He detailed the working of the budget for the first 
eight months of the year, showing that actual receipts 
exceeded the expected receipts by over $5,000 and that 
expenditures were only about $2,000 more than expecta- 
tions. As of Aug. 31 last there was a surplus of 
$11,406 as against $7,977 at the end of 1922. 

W. H. Eisenman, secretary, reported a membership 
as of Sept. 1 last of 2746, a net gain for the year of 
433. He urged an increase in junior memberships, 
which on Sept. 1 totaled 99. He commented on the 
growth of the society publication and detailed the data 
sheets now under preparation. 

R. M. Bird, general chairman standards committee, 
recommended that the name of the committee be 
changed to committee on recommended practice, and 
told of the need of standard definitions of heat treat- 
ing terms. It was the sense of the meeting that the 
name of the committee be changed and the matter be 
referred to the committee on constitution and by-laws. 


The Banquet 


The annual banquet, held in the English Room, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, on the evening of Oct. 11, was featured by 
the presentation to Emanuel J. Janitzky, metallurgical 
engineer, Illinois Steel Co., of the Henry Marion 
Howe memorial gold medal, annually awarded by the 


A NEW ONE-MAN DUMP BUCKET 


Specially Designed Bail Permits Crane Operator 
to Handle It Alone 


It is claimed for the Forsythe dump bucket, which 
has been patented by J. W. Forsythe and is being mar- 
keted by John D. Hiles Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 


In the Center the Bucket 
Is Shown in Position for 
Being Loaded; at Left 
the Bail Has Been Raised 
and Locked in Position 
tor Hoisting by B  slip- 
ping past 7; at Right Is 
the Dumping Position 


that it eliminates the necessity of a man following the 
bucket to the place where it is to be dumped, or a man 
stationed at the dumping location, as the crane opera- 
tor can dump the bucket, from his position on the 
crane, without any assistance. 

Fig. 1 shows the bucket with the bail down in the 
position for loading. Fig. 2 shows the bucket in posi- 
tion for being lifted. This is accomplished by moving 
the crane so that the bail will go up against the stop 
C. Then the bail may be raised, which causes the block 
B to go up into the slot between the stop C and the tip- 
per cam T, which will prevent the bucket from tipping. 
The bucket can then be carried to any place for dump- 
ing. Note the slotted opening in the bail ends, marked 
S. The bail is attached to the bucket by a heavy trun- 
nion. 

Fig. 3 shows the bucket in position for dumping. 
The crane operator, to dump the bucket, merely lowers 
it to the place of dumping, then slackens the cable to 
allow bail to lower in slot. The bail is then tilted into 
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society for the best paper presented on steel tre. 
during the preceding year; the presentation to \\;. 
Henry Marion Howe, who was present, of a dup|ica} 
of this medal in bronze and the distribution of 
and money prizes to six Pittsburgh high schoo! 
dents who contributed the best essays on stee| 
contest conducted jointly by the Pittsburgh ch; 
and a Pittsburgh daily paper. Three of the six py: 
in this contest were won by girl students. 

Officers of the society elected for the coming , 
were called upon by the retiring president, Tillma 
Lynch, and each made a brief speech. George Nei! 
president Braeburn Steel Co., was toastmaster and 
troduced Capt. Irving O’Hay, who spoke on “What :! 
World Needs—More Humor,” a combination of 
humorous and serious, filled with many of the pers: 
experiences of the speaker, who participated in : 
wars (some were mere revolutions of brief duration) 
and is said to have been the figure around whom Richard 
Harding Davis wrote the book, “Soldiers of Fortu: 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania also was a speaker, 
his talk centering on his efforts to put the State o 
sound financial basis and to stamp out saloons. 


= 
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Next Year’s Meeting 


For the next convention invitations have been : 
ceived from Boston, New York, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Atlantic City and Chicago. The location will be decided 
at the next meeting of the board of directors, to 
held at Washington Nov. 2. 


the position shown on dotted lines, Fig. 2, with B past 
the projection 7. The operator then moves the crane 
slightly and pulls upward, which permits the bucket 
to dump its load. The load merely spills out of the 
bucket, avoiding the impact usually caused by dropping 
the load, and injury to the equipment into which the 
material is being dumped. 

A level place is not required for dumping, as the 
bucket will operate from practically any inclination 
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or position. The bucket has been in service for two 
years in steel mills, handling roll scale, spiegel, hot 
cinder, hot crop ends from shears and saws, concrete, 
sand, gravel, dirt, coal, brick, etc. 


Bids on Plates for Big Four 


An erroneous impression has been caused by a state- 
ment made in THE IRON AGE of Oct. 11 that on plates 
for the Big Four Railroad a Cleveland mill quoted 
2.385¢., Pittsburgh. The lowest bidder, a Cleveland 
company, made a quotation of 2.53c., Cleveland. This 
price was arrived at by taking the 2.50c., Pittsburg) 
basis, adding 31c., the freight from Pittsburgh to !"- 
dianapolis, making 2.81c., and deducting 28c. for the 
freight rate from Cleveland to Indianapolis. The pla‘¢s 
are to be delivered by the Cleveland company to the 


Big Four Railroad at Cleveland, which will ship the™ 
to Indianapolis. 
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LUXEMBURG MARKET WEAK 


Coke Shortage Serious—-Buyers Await Lower 
Prices—French Competition for Export Severe 


LUXEMBURG, Oct. 3.—Following a slight improve- 
ment in August, the situation in Luxemburg became 
ilmost critical in September. Arrivals of coke are 
smaller and smaller and all works are reducing their 
production; meanwhile, the blowing out of some fur- 
naces appears inevitable. 

The iron and steel market has declined as a result 
f the revival of activity in some of the Belgian works, 
which have quoted low prices to secure tonnage, and 
also because of the effort of French plants to export 
part of their produets, in order to gain benefit of the 
coke bounty allowed on export tonnages, amounting to 
more than 100 fr. per ton on rolled steels. The Société 
De Coke De Hauts-Fourneaux can no longer continue 
such reductions and for October the bounty has been 
reduced to 30 fr. per ton of coke. Meanwhile, the 
situation in Luxemburg has been rendered acute. 

The improvement of exchange has also affected the 
market, and buyers, impressed by this and by the con- 


FRENCH MARKET UNSTEADY 


Fluectuates with Political Developments—Coke 
Shortage a Factor—Export Rises and 
Falls with Exchange 





PARIS, FRANCE, Oct. 5.—Every day sees a change in 
the situation of the market, according to the develop- 
ments in international politics. When the end of pas- 
sive resistance was announced, there was optimism not 
only in the financial but in the business world and im- 
mediately the france rose in exchange, but it has again 
declined since the political situation in Germany is 
again cloudy and a prompt settlement of reparations 
no longer seems possible. As a result market condi- 
tions are totally changed. 

When the pound sterling dropped to 72 fr., British 
dealers had an opportunity of selling in France and 
at the same time French exporters were less favorably 
situated for export, so that in the end the market has 
been quite unsettled. 

Now that the pound sterling has again increased to 
78 fr., British sellers can no longer enter French mar- 
kets and export is once more improved. Business is 
naturally much affected by such fluctuations and it 
seems that the crisis is far from ended. Prices will 
remain firm until the pound drops again. 


Coke.—The perequation price for coke has finally 
been established, and the increase does not appear to 
have had any great effect on prices generally. From Sept. 
26 to 30, 29,853 tons of coke was received from the 
Ruhr, or 135,000 tons for the month of September, 30,- 
000 tons more than August, a daily average of 4500 
tons. At a meeting Oct. 2, it was decided to advance 
the price of coke to 212 fr. per metric ton, against 200 
fr. for September. At this price, it is expected that it 
will be possible to deliver 50 per cent of the consump- 
tion capacity of the plants. Extra supplies would cost 
250 fr. per metric ton. 


Pig Iron.—The production of pig iron will not, ap- 
parently, be increased for some time because of coke 
scarcity, and consequently transactions are limited. 
Prices are fairly well sustained and vary according to 
the activity of the plants. No. 3 P. L. has been quoted 
at 430 to 450 fr. per metric ton. In hematite, trans- 
actions are much easier, even among sellers with large 
tonnages on hand. The current quotation is 475 to 500 
fr., free, according to region. Cleveland No. 3 GMB is 
offered here at 480 fr., which is still considered high, 
and East Coast is higher at 500 te 510 fr., Paris. Lor- 
raine sellers are quoting f.o.b. Antwerp, No. 3 P. lL, 450 
to 460 fr. (Belgian currency), and basic Bessemer ordi- 
nary casting, 445 to 450 fr. per metric ton. 
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templated settlement of the Ruhr situation, are showing 
some hesitation in placing orders, hoping for an im- 
portant decrease in prices shortly. 

The considerable transactions, generally specula- 
tive, with Japan, have been counteracted by the meas- 
ures taken by the Japanese Government to control the 
importation of materials for reconstruction. These 
measures were so precise and rational that they imme- 
diately stopped all specujation and the stoppage of 
the necessary credits has resulted in an immediate can- 
celing of the contracts already placed. 

The following prices are quoted for export, f.o.b. 
Antwerp, Belgian currency: 


Fr. 

; : Per Metrie Ton 
oe Re eee 460 to 465 
Ordinary Bess@mer................ 445 to 450 

Semi-finishe@®> products: 
Bloor, TBeeeGies cece cccccccces 600 to 610 
Billete ......m ls Hweleavens sus 610 to 625 
REE ck ihc CHa cebinticawkee 630 to 640 
Rolled steels: 
CE «ing aeldd Rides in tk seit eal 700 to 710 
BO 6 0 0tesccnetO neds cae 740 to 750 


The number of blast furnaces in activity on Sept. 
29 was 27, with the furnaces at Esch and Rumelange 
all down. The output was 135,054 metric tons of pix 
iron and 109,737 metric tons of steel. 


Ferroalloys—Production has been increasing but 
only during the first half, so that both domestic and 
export requirements have been difficult to meet with 
stocks on hand. This situation is now slightly im- 
proved, as prices have been influenced by the fall of 
exchange. French ferromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent 
Mn., quoted at 1600 fr. per metric ton but a few weeks 
ago is now worth 1550 fr. and British grades are quoted 
at 20 to 30 fr. lower. Spiegeleisen remains unchanged 
at 750 f-. for 18 to 20 per cent Mn. grade and at 625 
fr. fo 10 to 12 per cent Mn., both delivered. 

Semi-Finished Material—Available tonnages are 
still searce. None of the Ruhr seized products has been 
so far sold on the French markets. Few transactions 
are noted, as works are well booked ahead. Open- 


- hearth steel blooms have been sold at 640 fr. per metric 


ton, f.o.b. works, Meurthe and Moselle. 

Rolled Products.—A declining tendency is evident. 
Export business is smaller and British products are 
now competing. Another factor is the arrival on the 
domestic market of the Ruhr seized products. For in- 
stance, the department of the Nord was supplied on 
Sept. 5 to 19 with 3345 tons of iron and steel, which is 
now being sold at a price practically equal to that of 
the world market. The average quotations for rolled 
steels is about 67 to 70 fr. per 100 kg.; however, a few 
transactions have been made in soft steel bars on a 
72.50 fr. basis and open-hearth semi-hard has gone for 
81 fr., base, with the price of coke at 200 fr. Lorraine 
mills quote, f.o.b. Antwerp, in Belgian currency: 750 
fr. and have shaded prices from 10 to 20 fr. per metric 
ton for close business. 

Beams.—Offers have been made by a large maker 
in the East on an order of 200 tons, as follows: Deliv- 
ery 2 to 3 months, base price 660 fr. per metric ton, 
f.o.b. works. This contract, based on the current price 
of coke is revisable, at the rate of 2 fr. variation on 1 
ton steel, per 1 fr. variation on 1 ton of coke. The con- 
tract is void should coke be quoted under 200 fr. or 
above 250 fr., or should the works receive less than a 
50 per cent share of its average supply of coke. The 
current quotation of last week for beams was about 
62 to 64 fr. per 100 kg., at works. Lorraine mills are 
asking, f.o.b. Antwerp, 725 fr. (Belgian currency). 

Sheets.—Orders in heavy and medium sheets are 
still favorable and have improved in the lighter grades. 
Base prices continue unchanged and are as follows, 
f.o.b. cars Lorraine works: 


Fr. 
3 100 Re 
Large plates. .....--.cceerceeserese 5 to 
Heavy sheets .......--cceeccsevcces 67 to 79 
Medium sllectS .. 2... ccvncccsccvces 8Tto 90 
Light sheets ........ccseeeeseeeees 95 to 105 


Plane galvanized sheets range from 195 to 120 fr. 
per 100 kg., according to sizes. 








Testing the Quality of Lubricating Oil. 


Usual Tests Do Not Always Indicate Either Suitability or 
Durability—Other Tests Less Well Known 
May Be Better 


BY WINSLOW H. 


HERE are two ways of buying oil, by brand and 
[es specification. The former method must be 

used by those whose expenditure for lubricants 1s 
not large enough to warrant maintaining an oil testing 
laboratory. When oils are bought by brand it is in 
effect buying lubrication; that is, the price of oil in- 
cludes engineering advice. It is known, however, that 
brands do not run uniform, and large consumers of oil 
usually prefer to employ their own chemists and lubri- 
cation engineers and to buy by specification. Govern- 
ment tests and specifications have been published. 

Not many years ago laboratory methods of test 
were used mainly for identification, to determine 
whether two samples of oil were alike or different, or 
whether an oil fulfilled the requirements of specifica- 
tions. These specifications were written with the idea 
of procuring an oil that should be a Chinese copy of 
an oil which had proved satisfactory in service. For 
this purpose it was not necessary that tests should 
indicate the quality of an oil, and many tests which 
have come to be generally accepted do not indicate 
quality except perhaps indirectly. It is, of course, 
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Relation of Carbonization to Viscosity 


admitted that service tests are the court of last appeal, 
and laboratory tests can serve only to reduce the num- 
ber of expensive and time consuming service tests 
required, but it must be remembered that service tests 
as well as laboratory tests are subject to misinterpreta- 
tion. 

Properties of a Lubricant 


Lubricants may be solid or fluid, but are mainly 
liquids. A solid lubricant, like graphite, appears to 
act by forming a smoother rubbing surface than that 
of the metal. A most striking example of this is fur- 
nished by the use of “aquadag” in drawing the tungsten 
filaments for electric lights. The dies were once made 
as smooth as possible; now they are made purposely 
rough, better to retain the graphite surface with which 
the tungsten actually comes in contact. It is now 
coming to be believed that a liquid lubricant, owing to 
its property of so-called “oiliness,” has a similar effect 
in coating the rubbing surfaces with an adsorbed film 
of colloidal dimensions. 

For the most general condition of lubrication with 
a liquid, there are two régimes to be considered, that 
of complete film lubrication, at high speeds or low 


*U. S. Bureau of Standards. The paper, of which this is 
an abstract, was published by permission of the director of 


the bureau. It was read before the Engineers’ i 
Western Pennsylvania. ee 
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pressures, and that of incomplete film lubricatio: 

to low speeds, high pressures or inadequate supply of 
lubricant. In either case the necessary properti 

the lubricant may be divided into two classes—those 
which assure that the lubricant will be suitable for the 
purpose at hand, when new, and those properties which 
indicate durability; that is, the maintenance of 
original properties for a sufficiently long period of time 
in storage or in use. 

The first essential of a lubricant is that it shall be 
fluid enough to reach the rubbing surfaces and viscous 
enough to remain in place and prevent metallic contact. 
The lower the coefficient of friction the better, provided 
it is not obtained at too great a sacrifice of factor of 
safety or durability. The most commonly made tests 
are gravity, color, flash, fire, pour point and viscosity. 
Some of these indicate neither suitability nor durability. 


Gravity Tests 


As there is no relation between gravity and viscos- 
ity, gravity has been discarded as a basis for fuel-oil 
snecifications and fuel oil is now purchased by the 
Government on viscosity. Similarly, there is no rela- 
tion between gravity and volatility, and specifications 
for gasoline are based on a fractional distillation. 

At present, when the market is full of mixed oils 
and oils from the mid-continent field, it is often im- 
possible to describe an oil as either distinctly of paraffin 
of c.’ navhthene base. It is believed that satisfactory 
lubricantS may be made from any crude and, in Gov- 
ernment specifications, by the omission of gravity and 
by other means, care has been taken not to eliminate 
any satisfactory oil on account of its source. Gravity 
has a legitimate use in determining absolute viscosity, 
as it enters into the relation between absolute viscosity 
and the time of flow as measured in the most commonly 
used types of viscosimeters. 


Color Tests 


The unwarranted emphasis put upon color may be 
due partly to the fact that the fatty oils, in use as 
lubricants before petroleum oils were put upon the 
market, were of light color, and color is a property 
easily observed. Refiners claim that they have to make 
oils of good color, whether they believe them of better 
quality or not, because the public demands it. Doubt- 
less also refiners have educated the public to believe 
that a clear, light-colored oil is always of good quality. 
This is, however, not confirmed by test, and a water- 
white oil tested by the Bureau of Standards was found 
both by laboratory and engine tests to be wholly unfit 
for use, as it gummed badly. 


Fire and Flash Points 


The flash point is to some extent a measure of th« 
volatility of the most volatile constituent and hence an 
indication of fire hazard and loss from evaporation. 
The flash point of a blend, however, is higher than 
that of the lighter oil. The weakness of the test is 
that it gives no indication of the amount of this vola- 
tile matter, which information can be obtained only 
by an evaporation test or fractional distillation. Un- 
fortunately these tests have not been standardized 
or generally adopted. The fire point serves as a check 
on the flash point, too great a difference between the 
two tests sometimes indicating that the flash point is 
incorrect because of failure to dry out the sample 
bottle after washing with gasoline. 

Naphthene-base oils are as a rule-lower in fire an‘ 
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flash points than corresponding paraffin-base oils of 
the same viscosity. In the Government specifications 
the fire point has been omitted and the flash point has 
been kept low enough not to cause the rejection of oils 
from any crude. 

Pour Point 


The effect of cold upon an oil may be expressed as 
a melting point or as a temperature of solidification, 
the present tendency being to discard the former and 
adopt the latter under the name of pour point. When 
machinery is to be used out of doors in winter, the 
pour point becomes of great importance. At lower 
temperatures the oil will not flow and hence cannot 
reach the rubbing surfaces. The pour test may be 
regarded, therefore, as an important suitability test. 

There is no sudden change in consistency of oils at 
the pour point, as there is with water when it freezes; 
so that in cranking an automobile, for example, the 
question may arise whether a very viscous oil at a 
temperature above its pour point offers more or less 
resistance than another oil, which, at the same tem- 
perature, is below its pour point. The evidence appears 
to be that the viscous oil may offer the greater re- 
sistance because it winds about the shafts and sticks 
to them, while the oil which has solidified acts more 
like a grease, and “channels”; that is, a shaft or gear 
cuts a channel which does not fill up. As the machine 
continues to operate, the oil will heat until it ceases 
to channel, so that the temporary increase in friction 
due to lack of adequate lubrication will not be serious. 

A very low pour point can be obtained only by the 
complete removal of paraffin, if originally present in 
the oil, so that the requirement of a low pour point 
may be more burdensome to some refiners than to 
others; yet when a pour point of minus 40 deg. Fahr. is 
necessary, as for airplane machine guns, it must be 
had, regardless of expense. On the other hand, to spe- 
cify a lower pour point than required may needlessly 
restrict competition and increase the price of oil. 


Viscosity Tests 


A most important test for suitability is that for 
viscosity, although it is not a quality test at all unless 
viscosity is determined at two temperatures. All oils 
decrease in viscosity with an increase in temperature, 
but some decrease more than others, and an excessive 
change in viscosity is undesirable. The addition of 
fatty oils in compounding decreases the change of vis- 
cosity with the temperature, 

The standard temperatures are 100, 130 and 210 deg. 
Fahr. Considering viscosity as a suitability test, the 
viscosity at only one of these temperatures is not a 
measure of quality. Porpoise jaw oil may be excellent 
for watches but it would be entirely unsuitable as an 
airplane motor oil and, conversely, castor oil is a good 
oil for heavy work but unsuitable for sewing machines. 
For any given machine there is a viscosity of minimum 
friction, and the ratio of the viscosity of the oil film at 
the operating temperature to the viscosity of minimum 
friction may be regarded as the factor of safety. 
Wilson suggests that a suitable factor of safety is 5, 
and shows that the actual factor of safety attained in 
practice is inconsistent. 

Viscosity is more completely under control of the 
refiner than any other property. Any desired viscosity 
can be obtained by blending, as in mixing a spindle oil 
with cylinder stock, which has, however, the disadvan- 
tage that the cylinder stock is not so readily filtered 
as an oil of moderate viscosity. Cylinder stock (so 
called because it is the basis of steam-engine cylinder 
oil) is not usually made from naphthene-base crudes, 
which, however, furnish unblended oils of higher viscos- 
ity than do the paraffin-base crudes. 

The measurement of viscosity with accuracy pre- 
sents numerous difficulties. It is known that, after 
prolonged use, viscosimeters tend to show too high a 
time of flow. One explanation offered is that this is 
due to adsorbed films which accumulate in spite of the 
usual frequent cleaning of the outlet tube with gaso- 
line. If this is the case, some better solvent such as 
benzol should be used. 

Viscosity is the last on the list of tests in common 
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use. It will be seen, after running through the list, 
that none of these tests is found to throw much light 
upon the quality of the oil. Even the test for viscosity 
is deprived of its potential value by the custom of tak- 
ing observations at only one temperature. 


Miscellaneous Tests 


Other tests which give promise of indicating quality 
have been less frequently used and are consequently 
less thoroughly standardized. They are forced to win 
their way if possible against considerable opposition 
and it often becomes a question whether the burden of 
proof is on the consumer to prove that a test is of 
value, or upon the producer to prove that oils which 
would be rejected by the test are better than those 
accepted, or at least as good. 


Oiliness 


Another most important property which influences 
suitability is oiliness, which causes a difference in fric- 
tion between two lubricants of the same viscosity at 
the temperature of the oil film, when used on the same 
bearing under the same conditions of speed and pres- 
sure. Oiliness has no effect when there is complete 
film lubrication, so that at first sight it would appear 
to be unimportant except with gearing and heavy work, 
but there is incomplete film lubrication with all ma- 
chinery on starting, unless some special device is pro- 
vided, and there is always a possibility of incomplete 
film lubrication during operation if anything goes 
wrong. 

Oiliness appears to be due to adhesion, adsorption 
or a segregation of some constituent of the lubricant at 
the boundaries, but it is imperfectly understood and 
cannot be definitely defined. Numerous methods have 
been proposed for measuring it, but it is still too early 
to predict what will eventually be the method adopted 


_ for routine tests. 


There is no longer any doubt, however, that the 
property of oiliness exists and may be measured under 
suitable conditions of low speed or high pressure. Low 
speeds appear to be preferable as less liable to roughen 
the rubbing surfaces, and Deeley has shown noteworthy 
differences in oiliness between mineral and fatty oils. 
The superiority of fatty oils in this respect has long 
been conceded, and what is of more interest is whether 
there is any material difference in oiliness of mineral 
oils from different crudes. Various investigators are 
at work and it is to be expected that data will soon be 
available to help settle this question. 


Emulsion Tests and Organic Acidity 


There is considerable difference of opinion in regard 
to the best test to give assurance that an oil will be 
serviceable for long periods of use in circulating sys- 
tems as in turbines and automobiles. The chief re- 
quirement for a turbine oil is that it must not emulsify 
in use, or, as it used to be expressed, the oil must sepa- 
rate readily from water. Now this specification is of 
no value because vague and indefinite, and it may be 
stated as a fundamental principle that a requirement 
of a specification cannot be enforced unless expressed 
as a numerical value which may be obtained by a re- 
producible method of test. 

There are two general classes of emulsion tests. 
In the first, the oil is agitated by steam and the appa- 
ratus required is comparatively simple. It also has 
the advantage (or disadvantage) that the oil is kept 
at a high temperature, which facilitates the separation 
of oil from the water. In the other class of tests, me- 
chanical agitation is employed, which permits the use 
of any temperature and any emulsifying liquid desired. 

There is some justification for the use of an alkali 
solution in a suitability test, since alkali waters occur 
in arid regions and steam may be contaminated from 
boiler compounds. But more important is the question 
whether an emulsion test with caustic-soda solution is 
of value as a durability test. 

It is said, as an objection to an emulsion test for 
automobile oils, that the oil will in any case emulsify 
after use for a short time, that it 
contact with water, and that even if it does it is better 
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to have an emulsion formed than for the water to freeze 
and stop the oil pump. But this is losing sight of the 
fact that an emulsion test for automobile oils is not a 
suitability but a durability test. 


Carbon Residue Test 


What the automobilist demands of an oil is “mile- 
age” and freedom from carbon deposits. Mileage is, 
to a large extent, determined by the amount of dilution 
of the crank-case oil by the heavy ends of the gasoline, 
and is thus a fuel rather than a lubrication problem. 
Carbon also depends to some extent upon the tightness 
of piston rings and quality of fuel, since a lubricant 
reduced in viscosity by dilution with the fuel will more 
readily find its way into the cylinder. But to the extent 
that carbon is determined by quality rather than quan- 
tity of the lubricant that reaches the cylinder, a suit- 
able test of the lubricant should indicate the amount of 
carbon deposits to be expected. 


Waters Carbonization Test 


The precipitation test gives the amount of asphaltic 
matter insoluble in petroleum ether and is used for 
steam-engine cylinder oils and car oils. Steam-turbine 
and automobile oils would all show a zero precipitation, 
but when they are heated they turn dark from the 
asphaltic matter developed by oxidation, and in the 
Waters carbonization test the amount of this asphaltic 
matter is determined. 


JAPAN’S BUYING STILL LIGHT 


Fairly Active Business With Warehouses—Chilean 
State Railways Issue Rail Tender 


New York, Oct. 16.—Although rumors continue 
current of fairly large inquiries for all kinds of 
material from Japan, the large Japanese export houses 
are awaiting specific tenders from the proper depart- 
ment of the government, covering requirements for 
temporary construction in the devastated areas. In 
the meantime, a fair business is reported in small 
lots of sheets, both black and galvanized, wire nails and 
similar material from warehouses in Osaka and Kobe, 
which are replacing stocks that have already been 
drawn upon for immediate needs. One export interest 
reports an order from Japan for 1000 tons of wire rods 
and 400 tons of light rails and some purchasing of 
wire rods is rumored to have been done recently with 
Canadian mills. 

A report, of which Japanese sources in New York 
as yet have not received confirmation, states that the 
Imperial Government will shortly issue a large list 
of machine tools for the arsenal. 

Chinese purchasing is light, but a few transactions 
in wire rods are noted and it is currently reported but 
not confirmed that several thousand tons of second- 
hand material have recently been sold to Chinese mer- 
chants. 

Bids on the annual rail requirements of the Chilean 
State Railways will be opened Nov. 27, at the main 
office in Chile. Specifications are available at the 
New York office of the railroad, 141 Broadway, New 
York, but bids are to be submitted direct to the rail- 
road in Santiago, Chile. The specifications call for 
16,500 tons of 100-lb. rails, including accessories, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Chilean State Rail- 
ways, which differ slightly from both the A. R. A. and 
A. S. C. E. specifications. Because of the uncertain 
European conditions this year it is believed that there 
is an excellent opportunity for American mills to obtain 
the business which two years ago was awarded to Ger- 
many. 

As a sidelight on this tender it is noteworthy that, 
according to recent reports, a bill has been approved by 
the Chilean National Council of State, shortly to be 
submitted to Congress, calling for the expenditure of 
considerable sums annually on new railroad construc- 
tion in Chile. The bill proposes to finance the new 
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The oils are heated under standard conditions for 
given length of time at a standard temperature, 
150-ec. Erlenmeyer flasks, selected to have a maximun 
inside diameter of 65 mm. (2-9/16 in.). In the case |: 
used oils the carbonization is the difference in aspha):; 
matter before and after heating. 

Not all oils will pass this test, which is as would | 
expected, since it determines chemical instability, which 
is diffiewlt for refiners to control. Since, however, t! 
greater part of the oxidation is due to the lighter fra 
tions, the carbonization value would be reduced by eli; 
inating the more volatile constituents of the oil—tha: 
is, by making narrower cuts—in order to raise the boi 
ing point of the lightest constituent for a given viscos 
ity of the oil as a whole. The narrowness of cut ma) 
be determined by a fractional distillation, but a high 
vacuum is necessary to avoid cracking, and on this 
account the test is therefore much less likely to com: 
into general use than the fractional distillation test for 
gasoline. 

It seems preferable to use the Waters test, which 
detects a lack of resistance to oxidation, whatever ma) 
be the cause. There is considerable evidence that free- 
dom from sulphur compounds is possibly an even more 
potent cause of low carbonization than narrowness of 
cuts. From the point of view of conservation, it is 
preferable that this should be the case, sinec the mak- 
ing of narrow cuts would make it diffievlé to utilize al! 
fractions of the crude oil. 


lines with surplus earnings of the existing State rail- 
roads, which are increasing as the result of lessening 
interest requirements as old loans are liquidated. 


British Pig Iron and Steel in September 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 13 (By Cable).—The pig 
iron production in September showed a decrease of 
41,200 tons from that of August, while the steel ingots 
and castings output registered an increase of 112,400 
tons. The pig iron make last month was 558,600 tons 
with the steel ingot and castings total 695,100 tons. 


Comparative data for the British steel industry in 
gross tons per month are as follows: 
Steel Ingots 


Pig Iron and Castings 
1913, per month... . $655,000 639,000 
1920, per month. . 669,500 755,600 
1921, per month .. 217,600 302,100 
1922, per month .. 408,300 486,000 
January, 1923 .. .. 567,900 634,300 
February ae .. 543,400 707,100 
eee . 633,600 $02,500 
April . eae . 652,200 749,400 
May ae .. 714,200 $21,000 
June eu 692,900 767,700 
CS ee 655,100 624,300 
August .. 599,800 582,700 
September ......... ... 558,600 695,100 


The ventilating equipment for the new electrified 
No. 2 mill at the Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation will consist of two double width 
turbo conoidal blowers manufactured by the Buffalo 
Forge Co. Each is rated to deliver 60,000 cu. ft. of air 
per minute. Two Carrier air washers will be installed 
to clean and cool the air delivered by the blowers. 





The Hartford Chapter, American Society for Steel 
Treating, announces a section meeting in Hartford in 
May, comprising chapters from New York, Boston, 
Providence, Springfield, Worcester, New Haven and 
Hartford, the first time the section meeting will have 
been held east of Bethlehem, Pa. 





Sale of the Townsend combination armature coil 
winder and puller has been taken up by George Bender, 
128 Centre Street, New York. The machine is an ad- 
justable slot device and has attachments so that the 
winder after winding the coil pulls it into shape on the 
same machine. 
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Where Will It End? 


GREAT problem of the present time is how to 
A educate the citizenry of this country respect- 
ing the fundamentals of economics, Failing to make 
any headway in that direction, we shall be subject 
constantly to the handicap of arbitrary restric- 
tions and unwise regulations, together with now 
and then some positive crime of major order, as, 
for example, would be the granting of a bonus 
to the ex-soldiers. It would be excellent if mem- 
bers of Congress, labor leaders, and the members 
of governmental commissions, and even some bank 
presidents, could be compelled to pursue the cur- 
riculum of a good school in which economic theory 
and fact are taught. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives recently 
made these remarks: 

An accumulation of $1,000,000 in the hands of one 
man is no more useful for carrying on business than 
an average accumulation of $100 by 10,000 men if the 
accumulations be joined, as they usually are, through 
bank deposits or other means, or otherwise used so 
as to render a useful return. There is much loose talk 
about the manner in which business is affected by 
national taxation. In these days when nearly every 
factory is running full blast, when railroads are mov- 
ing more freight than ever in our history, when sales 
of commodities are at a high peak, it is merely cheap 
claptrap to assert business is being ruined by high 
taxes. 

Now, there is a glimmering of truth in this 
gentleman’s words, but only a glimmering. A 
million dollars in the hands of 10,000 men, if 
combined, would indeed have the same usefulness 
as if it were owned by one man. So far the 
thought is sound in theory. The weakness is in 
fact. It has been adequately demonstrated that 
the process of diffusing a million dollars does not 
transfer $100 apiece to 10,000 men, but, rather, 
$100 apiece to 5000, the remainder being wasted 
in the process. Something of that kind is being 
shown in our diminished rate of national saving. 

This idea may be obscure to some minds, but 
there should be no obscurity to any in the vagary 
respecting the effect of taxation. The elemental 
economic working of taxation is the diversion of 
labor from direct production to the purposes of 
government. At the present time something like 
10 per cent of the workers of this country are 
thus occupied. Yet the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee imagines that percentage to be 


doubled and taxes raised correspondingly in order 
to pay the salaries. Activity in business would 
continue, for government employees must be fed 
and clothed and kept warm like other people, but 
very soon the diminished production of 80 per 
cent of the workers as compared with the previ- 
ous 90 per cent would tell its story in higher 
prices and curtailed consumption. This effect of 
high taxation ought to be obvious. Not unlike 
this fallacy is that of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor, which “has 
no hesitancy in emphasizing the fact that the most 
potential factor against unemployment is resist- 
ance against wage reductions, which mean abridg- 
ment of power to purchase, to consume and to use 
the products of labor.” 

We shall not mind the carelessness that let 
the word “fact” be used instead of “belief,” but 
shall merely point out that resistance to wage 
reductions is producing already a strangulation 
of industry and is the very thing that is going to 
cause unemployment. It ought to be obvious to 
this executive council that the raising of the 
price of anthracite in order not to abridge the 
purchasing power of 150,000 miners, ipso facto 
does abridge that of other workers. But they 
would probably agree with the idea of Governor 
Pinchot that such an advance ought to be obsorbed 
by the operating companies so as to abridge the 
purchasing power of their stockholders. There 
seems to be an abridgment somewhere, however 
we figure it out. 

Yet none of this sounds any more absurd than 
the opinion of the erudite though unlamented Coal 
Commission that operating companies earning 
more than some stipulated rate of profit ought to 
be penalized for their efficiency by taxation on 
their excess. 

All of this pales into insignificance, though, 
in the face of the idea entertained by the great 
majority of Congressmen that we ought to provide 
the ex-soldiers with spending money owing to 
their loss of opportunity to profit out of the war. 

But let us stop. It is all too much like the 
economics that might have been taught to Alice 
in Wonderland. We are surely going to have diffi- 
culty in steering our ship of state if such loose 
thinking continues to be prevalent in quarters 
that ought to know better. Out of the war people 
learned much that is useful and stimulating and 
also much that is unsound and dangerous. At 
times it seems that the latter predominates. 
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A 1920-1923 Contrast 


HREE years ago the disease of “cancelitis” 

was widely prevalent. Orders and contracts 
were canceled or repudiated in some cases; in 
other cases indefinite postponement was insisted 
upon. There arose a clamor against these actions. 
It was claimed that industrial activity was being 
killed, but that if men were forced to carry out 
their obligations the activity would continue and 
prosperity would be preserved. 

After the lapse of only a few months it be- 
came clear to the majority of men that the trouble 
lay not in the cancellations, but in the unsound- 
ness of the commercial transactions the carrying 
out of which was thus avoided. There had been 
commercial activity which industrial activity was 
unable to carry out. 

In important respects the condition today is 
the reverse of that which obtained three years 
ago. The volume of commercial activity, in the 
making of contracts and purchases, is much 
smaller than the volume of industrial activity. In 
the long run the two must balance. Three years 
ago there was more of the former than the latter 
could carry out, and some had to be canceled. 
There was, therefore, an unsound condition. Now 
there is a gap on the other side, and it is by no 
means unreasonable to feel that this indicates 
decidedly a condition of soundness. 

The gap can be bridged either by commercial 
activity increasing or industrial activity decreas- 
ing. It would be easy for commercial activity to 
increase, while unless there is unsoundness not 
laid bare thus far, industrial activity has no rea- 
son for decreasing materially. Contracts and 
sales orders do not provide buying power. Indus- 
trial activity does. It makes payrolls and profits. 
The income of the people of the United States is 
running very large at the present time. Unless 
the buying activity has been due chiefly to borrow- 
ing, it can continue. The appearance is that it 
has rested chiefly upon income. Credit has not 
heen strained. 

Throughout this present year there have been 
opportunities for comparing developments and 
circumstances with those of 1920, for both years 
have been big and active. Almost every com- 
parison has shown a striking dissimilarity. Under 
apparently similar circumstances things have 
moved differently. That is because after 1920 men 
recognized that they had made mistakes, and this 
year they have been firm in their attitude to avoid 
those mistakes. All that we have seen thus far 
suggests that things will now move differently 
from their course at the end of 1920. Naturally 
it would be unsafe to predict that we shall not 
next year see any of the things we saw in 1921, 
but it is plain that if we do reach any of those 
things it will be by a different route, one which 
is not now to be seen. Three years ago there 
had been an excess of confidence. Now if there 
is any excess it is one of conservatism. 

A simple illustration of the difference in con- 
ditions may be added. On July 1, 1921, the United 
States Steel Corporation had 5,117,868 tons of 
unfilled obligations, and in that month it oper- 
ated at about 25 per cent of capacity. At the 
beginning of this month the corporation had a 
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slightly smaller tonnage, but its customers seem 
to desire that it operate at 85 or 90 per cent of 
capacity. 


Some Labor Tendencies 


ECENT developments of importance in the re- 
lations of capital and labor indicate a different 
attitude on the part of some of the labor leaders. To 
what extent conditions will be permanently im- 
proved, no one can predict at the present time, but 
certain changes of policy are entitled to receive 
thoughtful consideration. 

The admission by the secretary of the committee 
representing 14 international unions that the effort 
to organize the steel workers of the country has 
been coolly received, not only by wage workers but 
by international union officers, since the substitu- 
tion of the eight-hour and the ten-hour day for the 
twelve-hour day is virtually a surrender on the part 
of those who had hoped greatly to extend member- 
ship in unions. The result will be received with 
considerable satisfaction by the advocates of the 
shorter day. It is a fact long recognized that 
where working conditions are satisfactory, many 
workers have little use for unions and the propa- 
ganda of militancy constantly carried on by their 
leaders, and the present aloofness of steel works 
employees furnishes new evidence of that fact. It 
should be noted that union officials have not yet 
given up hope and will attempt to “bore from with- 
in” by getting men who are not now engaged in 
steel plants to obtain employment there, but the 
movement is not likely to gain much headway as 
long as steel workers are satisfied with their wages 
and working conditions. 

The progress made by labor unions in the past 
three years in establishing banks, as reviewed in 
our Washington letter in this issue and as reported 
to the Portland convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, shows a decided change of policy, 
which is described as an effort to substitute for 
the strike the labor unions’ money power as a more 
effective weapon for the workers’ defense. To 
what extent the strike will be discouraged by the 
banking institutions of the labor unions remains 
to be seen, but it is certain that as the labor unions 
get into banking they will understand more clearly 
the attitude of the business man. The banks of 
labor unions will exert a conservative influence, and 
employers generally will welcome them. 

Another conservative tendency of late is shown 
by the opposition of some of the labor unions to 
the Red element. There has been room for a house 
cleaning and every step in that direction will im- 
prove the relations of all employers and employees 
who really want to get along together. It is partic- 
ularly interesting to see the American Federation 
of Labor now putting Foster, the leader of the steel 
strike of 1919, where he belongs, and to recall the 
white-washing this man was given in the steel 
strike report written by radicals and foisted upon 
the Interchurch World Movement. 





AILY production of electricity by public util- 
ity plants in the United States is one measure 
of industrial activity, admitting that it also in- 
cludes consumption for household and other uses. 
Expressed in millions of kilowatt-hours per day, 
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the average for the first eight months of 1923, as 
gathered from reports of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, was 151 against a daily average for 
all of 1922 of about 130.5. The 1922 figure re- 
sulted from a rapid rise in consumption of electrici- 
ty in the latter half of the year, reaching nearly 
149 in December. The noteworthy fact is that since 
then the daily average has not dropped below De- 
cember, save in July when it was 147, and has not 
been greater than 154, reached in February. In- 
stead, production has remained on a high level, not 
only nearly one-sixth better than in 1922, but over 
one-fourth higher than in 1920 and over 40 per cent 
above 1919. Outstanding is, of course, the evidence 
of the expansion of the central station, due un- 
doubtedly to more industrial plants depending for 
light and power on the central] station and to the 
greater use by the family of electricity for light- 
ing and other household appliances. Statistics are 
not available at this writing as to the part taken 
in different years by water-power stations, but at 
the present time about 60 per cent of the electricity 
comes from fuel-burning plants and 40 per cent from 
hydraulic developments. 


The Steel Treaters’ Movement 


HE demand for an organization such as the 

American Society for Steel Treating was 
strongly demonstrated last week in Pittsburgh. 
At its fifth annual gathering this society success- 
fully put through a technical program and a stee! 
exhibition which would reflect credit on a much 
older body. In the quality of the papers presented, 
in the scope of the products exhibited, and in the 
attendance, the meeting was a surprise to some of 
the most ardent steel treaters. 

A feature of the convention from a technical 
standpoint was the high standard set by the pro- 
gram as a whole. In a single session the names 
of some of the most prominent metallurgists of the 
country on the list of participants made it an 
occasion that recalled meetings only a few years 
ago of the steel section of the mining engineers. 
A second feature was the general youthfulness 
of the membership, testifying to enthusiasm in 
their work and to the impelling power behind the 
accomplishment of the future. Here, in a com- 
paratively new field, or one in which scientific 
knowledge, methods and apparatus are transform- 
ing a crude art, are possibilities from which much 
will be heard in the near future. 

The exhibition, commercially and in every 
other way, was a success and now ranks close to 
the older one which is a feature of the annual 
gathering of American foundrymen. There were 
some suggestions that there is danger of giving 
too much prominence to the commercial side. It 
is to be hoped that the commercial features will 
not be overstressed or to the point of detracting 
from the technical possibilities of so promising 
an organization. Besides the usual showing of 
heat-treating equipment of all kinds were the 
attractive exhibits of large and small steel com- 
panies and machine tool interests. 

The new society is thus affording a meeting 
place, not only for the steel treater and metallur- 
gist, but for all steel makers and users who would 
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have American steel products benefit to the fullest 
extent from the scientific advance that is , $0 


prominently before the industry. 


Steel Producers as Consumers 


T intervals the question has been discussed 
A yhether it is well for a steel producing interest, 
meaning a producer of the ordinary rolled forms 
of steel, to work up any of that steel into manu- 
factured products for the market, or in other words 
for the steel producer to be also a steel consumer 
Thus far there has been no strongly marked trend 
in that direction, as has been the case with several 
important companies on the Continent of Europe. 
The great bulk of the rolled steel produced in the 
United States changes ownership before anything 
further occurs to the steel. 

Since the steel producing capacity of the country 
is now very large and marketing is not altogether 
as easy as it was before the war, there may be 
more disposition on the part of mills to add to their 
organizations, by construction or purchase, manu- 
facturing departments to furnish outlets for por- 
tions of their rolled steel output. It is characteris- 
tic of steel enterprises to grow, and if there is no 
occasion to grow in tonnage then occasion may be 
found to grow in other ways. 

Another factor in this question is the well recog- 
nized trend in steel manufacture to adapt the rolled 
steel product to particular uses. There is more 
carbon steel, more alloy steel, more special finish 
steel, than formerly. In adapting the steel to var- 
ious particular uses, the work of producing and the 
work of consuming are brought closer together, 
and it would not be unnatural that the ownership 
of the two classes of work should be combined. 

Among steel manufacturers in general there has 
been from the beginning a feeling that the steel 
producer should not compete with his customers. 
To establish a department for working up steel is, 
theoretically, to set up competition with the cus- 
tomers who are producing similar finished articles. 
In theory, of course, that policy is eminently sound, 
but there is left room for the question why the 
steel mill should want to sell also to those consum- 
ers. 

This brings up a still broader question, why 
the ambition of almost every steel producing in- 
terest has been to have such a wide market. It is 
notable that such is the case. Almost every stee! 
producer desires to have a “full line” of the various 
products. Also, there is a desire to sell all over the 
country. If the producer is in the East it is con- 
sidered natural to seek a combination with a pro 
ducer in the West, so as to “save freight.” The re- 
sult of all this is to increase competition. 

If the country were growing smaller or the num- 
ber of steel mill products were decreasing, the am- 
bition so long possessed by steel manufacturers 
might bear promise of fulfillment, but the revers* 
is the case. It would seem more natural for mills 
to select their geographical territory and to select 
the finished lines on which they will specialize and 
then, where feasible, to connect themselves with 
consuming departments to work up their respective 
mill products. This would involve a complete re- 
versal of a policy that seems to have been funda- 


mental with the typical steel producer from time 
immemorial. 
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REFERS TO PITTSBURGH BASE 


Unusual Course of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Deciding Rate Case 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—In a decision announced last 
Thursday the Interstate Commerce Commission held as 
not justified proposed increased rates on iron and steel 
products in carloads and less than carloads from the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo territories and territories east to 
Virginia cities and points taking the same rates. The 
decision grew out of complaints filed by a large number 
of protestants including the Donner Steel Co., manu- 
facturers of iron and steel in Ironton, Ohio, and Ash- 
land, Ky., the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. The proposed increases range from 2 to 4.5 per 
cent per 100 lb. Typical of increases proposed was an 
advance of from 38c. to 40.5c. per 100 lb. from Pitts- 
burgh, Dubois and Punxsutawney, Pa., to Newport 
News, Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Richmond, Va. 

In seeking these increases, the railroads attempted 
to justify their action by the fact that the rate from 
Pittsburgh to the Virginia cities should be made on the 
Columbus, Ohio, to Baltimore basis. It was contended 
by the railroads that the adjustment developed from 
demands made upon their operating routes from Pitts- 
burgh to the Virginia cities by way of junctions in cen- 
tral territory by iron and steel producers in the Ma- 
honing and Shenango Valleys and southern Ohio for 
rates from these Ohio points and through those junc- 
tions equal to those applicable from Pittsburgh over 
Eastern routes. The present 38c. rate from Pittsburgh 
to Newport News, Norfolk, Richmond and Portsmouth, 
applies only through certain Eastern gateways and 
from so-called 60 per cent territory only. It does not 


TO FIGHT PITTSBURGH BASING 


Nineteen States Form New Organization, Which 
Will Hold Meeting in Chicago 


The Associated States Opposing Pittsburgh Plus, a 
new organization embracing 19 States, will hold its 
first meeting at Chicago, Oct. 18. The formation of 
the association followed the appropriation of $55,000 
by Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin to fight the 
Pittsburgh basing point practice. A joint commission 
formed by those four States invited the cooperation of 
other States with the result that the governors and 
attorneys general of 15 additional commonwealths have 
given the movement their support. The initial meeting 
of the 19 associated States will consider methods for 
stimulating the campaign against “Pittsburgh plus” 
and will arrange to provide additional funds therefor. 

W. E. McCollum, secretary of the Western Associa- 
tion of Rolled Steel Consumers, the organization which 
started the campaign against “Pittsburgh plus,” has 
been retained as assistant secretary of the new body 
with offices in the City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 
H. G. Pickering, counsel for the Western Association, 
has been retained to make a digest of the 18,000 pages 
of testimony and 1500 exhibits thus far taken and filed 
in the Pittsburgh basing point hearings before the 
Federal Trade Commission. The new body is described 
as “an association to relieve the ultimate consumer of 
rolled steel and rolled steel products from the artificial 
and unjust practice of steel producers known as ‘Pitts- 
burgh Plus.’” It is understood that it is planned to file 
a brief on behalf of the associated states with the 
Federal Trade Commission, to be signed by the gov- 
ernor and attorney general of each State participating. 
Chapters in the brief will show how the practice affects 
industry in each State and the extent to which it im- 
poses a tax on the ultimate consumer. 

The joint commission representing Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and Minnesota has already been active in 
the case before the federal commission. The taking 
of rebuttal testimony, first scheduled for Aug. 6, was 
postponed at the instance of the joint commission until 
Dec. 10. This was to permit further inquiry to be 
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apply through or from Western gateways, such as Co- 
lumbus or Circleville, Ohio, or Kenova, or Huntington, 
W. Va. The railroads maintained that the contention 
of commodity rates from Pittsburgh and Buffalo to 
Virginia cities will force reductions from producing 
points west of the 60 per cent group from which the 
class rates to the Virginia cities are the same as from 
60 per cent territory “thereby producing demoralization 
in the iron and steel rates and absorbing the entire 
rate fabric-iron and steel articles from central terri- 
tory to trunk line on territory.” The Donner Steel Co. 
objected to Buffalo being tied to Columbus and pointed 
out that from Buffalo to Norfolk by way of Columbus, 
the distance is 998 miles, while over the short line the 
distance is 582 miles. 

The report of the commission in its conclusion took 
the rather unusual course of referring to the Pitts- 
burgh base case and said that inasmuch as steel prices 
are fixed on the Pittsburgh base and the freight to des- 
tination is added, an increase in rates from Pittsburgh 
would mean an increase in the price of steel. This doc- 
trine now is the subject of a long drawn out hearing 
before the Federal Trade Commission and it is consid- 
ered rather remarkable that a body like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should have made mention of 
the Pittsburgh base case in this decision. 

Its comment on this subject follows: 

“In the iron and steel industry the price of steel 
articles, outside of Pittsburgh wherever manufactured, 
is the Pittsburgh price plus the freight rate from Pitts- 
burgh to destination. Because of this so-called Pitts- 
burgh basing point for steel practice, an increase in 
the freight rate from Pittsburgh increases in like 
amount the price of steel, no matter where the pur- 
chase is made. This, however, respondents state, is no 
fault of theirs, and they do not benefit therefrom.” 


made into the economic phases of the case, to rebut 
claims of the respondent, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which bases its defense on the grounds that 
the Pittsburgh basing point practice is the result of 
the operation of the economic law of supply and de- 
mand. According to its theory, Pittsburgh, as the 
point of surplus production of rolled steel, naturally 
dominates the market and sets the price. 

To combat this argument, the joint commission of 
the four States retained the services of Dr. John R. 
Commons, professor of economics at the University 
of Wisconsin. He will be assisted by Dr. Frank A. 
Fetter, professor of economics at Princeton University, 
and Dr. W. Z. Ripley, professor of economics at Har- 
vard University, and all three will testify in the pend- 
ing case. 

The member States belonging to the Associated 
States Opposing Pittsburgh Plus are listed below. 
Other States have been invited to join and it is pos- 
sible that before the rebuttal in the federal commis- 
sion case begins more will be enrolled as members. 


Members of Associated States Opposing Pittsburgh 
Plus 


State Commissions 

Illinois—Hon. B. F. Baker, Kewanee, chairman; Senator 
John T. Denvir, Chicago, vice-chairman; Hon. Robert 
Scholes, Peoria, secretary; Senator Randolph Boyd, Galva; 
Hon. J. E. MeMackin, Salem; Hon. Burton F. Peek, Moline; 
Hon. S. H. Thompson, Quincy. 

lowa—Governor N. E. Kendall, Attorney-General Ben. J. 
Gibson. 

Minnesota—Governor J. A. O. Preus, Attorney-General 
Clifford L. Hilton. 

Wisconsin—Governor J. J. Blaine, Attorney-General Her- 


man L. Ekern. 
Directors-at-Large 


Florida—Governor Cary A. Hardee, Attorney-General 
Rivers Buford. 

Georgia—Governor Clifford Walker, Attorney-General 
George M. Napier. 

Idaho—<Attorney-General A. H. Conner. 

South Dakota—Governor W. H. McMaster, Attorney- 
General Buell F. Jones. 

Indiana—Governor W. T. McCray, Attorney-General U. 8. 
Leash. 

Kansas—Governor Jonathan M. Davis. 
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Kentucky—Governor Edwin P. Morrow, Attorney-General 
Thomas B. McGregor. 

Michigan—Governor Alex J. Groesbeck, Attorney-General 
Andrew B. Dougherty. 

Missouri—Governor A. M. Hyde, Attorney-General Jesse 
W. Barrett. 

Montana—Governor Joseph M. Dixon. 

North Dakota—Governor R. A. Nestos, Attorney-General 
George F. Shafer. 


SALVAGING WASTE MATERIAL 


Detroit Company Adds to Profits by Reclaiming 
Steel from Scrap Piles 


Reclamation of steel] from the scrap pile, such steel 
to be remanufactured into toys and other articles in- 
stead of being sold for re-melting purposes, has proved 
such a profitable enterprise for the Velick Scrap Iron 
& Machinery Co., Detroit, that it has organized a sub- 
sidiary company, the Steel Materials Co., which will 
make a business of salvaging material that can be used 
for manufacturing purposes. 

Sheet metal scrap has proved to be a profitable 
soure of reclaymable material. Ordinarily most of the 
sheet metal scrap produced in the manufacture of 
stampings is bundled and sold to steel plants to be re- 
melted in the open-hearth furnace. Some of the De- 
troit plants produce large quantities of sheet steel scrap 
and much of this, particularly that coming from auto- 
mobile body plants and stove plants, contains pieces 
large enough for use in making other products. 


Good Profit in Salvaged Sheets 


After a section for an automobile body, for example, 
is cut from a sheet, pieces several inches long and wide 
can be salvaged from the resulting scrap. This scrap 
on reaching the scrap yard of the Velick company is 
looked over and pieces that are large enough are cut 
off on a small shear and sorted according to gages and 
class of material. It is stated that as much as 75 per 
cent of some of the sheet steel scrap can be salvaged 
and that a laborer can shear two tons of reclaimable 
pieces of this material at a cost of $2.50 a ton. The 
cost of salvaging this scrap and delivering it to a cus- 
tomer is placed at $7 to $8 a ton and it is stated that 
the material brings from $20 to $30 a ton delivered. 
Sheet stampings that are left after the salvaging are 
bundled in the usual way. 

The salvaged material is sold to small stamping 
plants and is used mostly for the manufacture of toys. 
As the scrap is in varying sizes, samples are submitted 
to the prospective customer to show him the range of 
sizes so that he can determine whether he can use the 
material in making his product. One toy manufacturer 
purchases the salvaged pieces of sheet steel in carloads. 

The Steel Materials Co. will install stamping presses 
and manufacture from sheet scrap blanks for various 
parts according to a customer’s specifications and these 
blanks will be shipped to the buyer’s plant for the 
forming operations. The company will also make vari- 
ous products from the stamping scrap. Among the 
sheet scrap that it is receiving are discs about 8 in. 
in diameter that are produced as scrap in stamping 
dise clutches for automobiles. These discs are being 
formed into plates for building stanchions. 


Bolts and Nuts Also Reclaimed 


Bolts, nuts and rivets in sizable lots reach the yard 
as scrap. These are rolled in tumbling barrels to take 
off the rust after which they are oiled and look about 
as good as new. Scrap pipe is being converted into 
nipples and couplings. Old boiler tubes 4 in. in diam- 
eter are being converted into building stanchions in- 
stead of being sold as busheling scrap. These are first 
straightened after they are bent, then they are put in 
long tumbling barrels to take off the rust after which 
they are cut to length and dip painted. 

The Velick company conveys scrap from the various 
Detroit producers’ plants in a fleet of 54 trailers of 5 
ton capacity built by the Detroit Trailer Co. These 
trailers are left at the plant to be loaded and are hauled 
away by trucks that leave empty trailers, a truck haul- 
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Nebraska—Attorney-General O. G. Spellman. 

Nevada—Governor M. A. Diskin. 

New Mexico—Hon. Jose A. Baca, acting governor 
sistant Attorney-General, J. W. Armstrong. 

Oklahoma—aAttorney-General George F. Short, 


The subject of “Pittsburgh plus” will also be 


cussed at a conference of the governors of all the Sta 
which will be held at West Baden, Ind., Oct. 18 and 





ing two loaded trailers. The trailers have bodie: 
ft. long and 3 ft. high and the sides and ends may 
pried out for convenience in unloading material. A 
special locking device is provided to prevent the si 
and ends from bulging out at the top when the tru 
is loaded. This method of leaving trailers at pla: 
to be loaded with scrap as produced has been adopt: 
by several Detroit scrap dealers and has proved a co: 
venience to scrap producing plants and altogether a; 
pears to be a very satisfactory transportation method 
when applied to plants that produce scrap in lar; 
quantities. 


Pipe Rate Not Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16.—In a tentative report a1 
nounced last week, Examiner Henry C. Keene of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission held that rates on 
pipe from McKeesport, Pittsburgh, Woodlawn and FE! 
wood City, Pa., Lorain and Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Wheeling, W. Va., to Taft, Cal., are not unreasonable 
or prejudicial. He consequently recommended dismissal 
of a complaint filed against these rates by the Standard 
Oil Co. of California. Combinations on Chicago and 
Bakersfield, Cal., of $1.50 from McKeesport, Pitts 
burgh, Woodlawn, Elwood City and Wheeling, $1.48 
from Youngstown, and $1.45 from Lorain are now 
applicable to Taft. 

The complaint was directed against rates on pipe 
prevailing since Feb. 5, 1921, up to the present time. 
It was contended that the rates are unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed transcontinenal rates on 
pipe from corresponding points of origin to other Cali- 
fornia destinations, including Bakersfield. 


Temperatures Encountered in Charcoal 
Furnace Practice 


Data collected from six charcoal iron furnaces have 
been studied by technologists of the Minneapolis experi- 
ment station of the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, in the preparation of a report on the tem- 
peratures encountered in charcoal furnace practice. 
Temperature readings on the slag, metal and tuyeres 
have been tabulated for comparison with similar obser- 
vations on fifty-one coke furnaces. A material balance 
for each furnace is under way. The small slag volume 
in charcoal practice leads to some interesting con- 
clusions regarding the effect on slag temperature pro- 
duced by changes in the proportion of total slag derived 
from ash in the fuel. 


The decline in construction volume which began 1? 
June continued through September, according to F. 
W. Dodge Corporation. However, the September drop 
from August was only 3 per cent. This year’s con- 
struction volume to date in the 36 Eastern States has 
amounted to $3,012,610,500. Last month’s record for 
the 36 States included the following important items: 
$111,906,000, or 39 per cent, for residential buildings; 
$55,010,800, or 19 per cent, for public works and utili- 
ties; $44,141,700, or 15 per cent, for business build- 
ings; $38,059,300, or 13 per cent, for industrial build- 
ings, and $16,399,000, or 5 per cent, for educational 
buildings. 


R. A. Bull, research director, Electric Steel Foun- 
ders Research Group, was the speaker at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation at the General Forbes Hotel, Monday evening, 
Oct. 15. His subject was “Cooperation as a Factor in 
Making Better Castings Cheaper.” 
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BELGIAN MARKET FIRM 


Exchange a Factor—Buyers Await Lower Prices— 
Export Sales Fair—September Pig Iron 
Production Higher 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Sept. 29.—Nominal domestic 


prices, f.o.b. cars, producer’s works are as follows per 
metric ton, with the dollar at 18.50 fr. 


Commercial fron No. 2......sccecces 700 or $38.00 
Commercial iron No. 8.........cc.s 775 or 42.00 
Commercial iran No. 4......-.cseee. 800 or 43.25 
FIOAWE GEIGED 6a cece tends celueecaue 800 or 43.25 
Light: GHOOUD: 20 Fe re.vic ceed atbaneunes 1,150 or 62.00 
AGE DE cudc incase sapant eens Wan 750 or 40.50 
BOGS ccc ibseudus ceniedeCrawdesewnt 750 or 40.50 
OOS DE 6055s Waren bees 6 ce ok 725 or 39.20 
ROO: co wale wt wae ck oo ena Conn bee eres 950 or 51.50 
Open-hearth steel, ordinary......... 760 or 41.00 
pe a ee ae a 1,400 or 75.60 
a ee eS eee 1,350 or 73.00 
Basic Bessemer ingots.............. 560 or 30.20, 
DMO isavitectvciovassiowsetaias 600 or 32.40 
PRTG, aX cu 8 Hoe sas sn tae ees 620 or 33.60 
LAO: - ace dlc sc adce bine Cer ers 640 or 34.60 


It has generally been expected that as the franc 
increased in value, iron and steel prices would decline 
and buyers have, therefore, refrained from purchasing 
except for immediate requirements. However, the 
large producers are fully booked up to the end of the 
year and consequently are not at all inclined to lower 
prices. Instead prices have been firm and generally 
have been maintained at the same level, except for 
slight concessions by a few works that had not yet 
sufficient tonnage ahead: British importers have made 
several firm offers, but at no increase in sterling prices. 
Such business was not accepted considering the low 
price this would mean with the present exchange rate 
of 85 fr. to the pound. 

Commercial iron seems more affected than most 
other products, transactions in No. 2 iron being re- 
ported at as low as 675 fr. or $36.40. There is keen 
competition for orders among the large works, as 
domestic business is not heavy and export orders are 
at present extremely scarce. The better grades of 
iron are firmer. Only a few works have accepted 
orders for No. 3 iron at low prices such as 700 fr. or 
$38. The current quotation is 750 to 775 fr. or $40.50 
to $42. 

Business in steel products is light. In order to 
book as many orders as formerly, prices would have 
to be reduced almost proportionate to the decline in 
exchange. Makers, however, are firm and as most 
mills are at present well provided with orders, prices 
will probably hold at about the present level until the 
situation is again normal. Exporters have generally 
been able to place orders with works not yet fully 
booked at prices such as 725 fr., f.o.b. Antwerp for 
iron bars ($39.20, about $1.50 under the nominal domes- 
tic price) and 700 fr. f.o.b. Antwerp ($38), for beams 
compared with a domestic quotation of 725 to 750 fr., 
($39.20 to $40.50). Other steel products, which are in 
greater demand are firmer and prices are well main- 
tained. 

In August there were 39 blast furnaces in operation, 
producing about 200,000 tons of pig iron and about 
210,000 tons of rough steel. This is an increase over 
previous months. The production of castings direct 
from furnaces was 5800 tons; finished steel 174,000 
tons, and finished iron 17,500 tons. 

Pig iron is quiet, Furnaces are disposing of a sat- 
isfactory tonnage to domestic customers, but although 
no large lots have been piled it has been necessary to 
reduce prices. The ruling price for No. 3 is 460 to 
475 fr., $24.80 to $25.20 per metric ton delivered to 
consumer’s works, or f.o.b. Antwerp. Lorrain foundry 
No. 3, high phosphorous is also plentiful at about the 
same prices. Only Luxemburg makers are maintain- 
ing higher quotations, as they are facing a coke short- 
age and unless arrivals from Germany increase several 
furnaces may be blown out. The same situation pre- 
vails in Luxemburg, iron and steel products, so that 
contrary to the usual situation Luxemburg mills for 
offering on the Belgian market small quantities at 
higher prices than French or Belgian works. At one 
time it was thought that pig iron makers would be 
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compelled to reduce prices drastically as the rate of 
exchange declined to 80 fr. to the pound sterling. The 
Middlesbrough makers had, in the meantime, reduced 
their prices so that this grade of iron, equal to the 
best Belgian brand, was offered at about 104s. <.i-f. 
Antwerp, nearly 416 fr. per ton, or about 434 fr., de- 
livered, $23.40. Later the rate of exchange improved 
so that this grade of pig iron is now costing about 
440 fr. at Antwerp. 

Good tonnages of British hematite have been placed 
in Belgium, notwithstanding, reductions by Belgian and 
French makers as a result of declining exchange. The 
British, French and Belgian prices are nearly the 
same, 

Basic Bessemer iron is quoted at 445 to 450 fr., 
$24.20. No large quantities, however, are available 
and Belgian producers are even buying large quantities 
from Lorrain works to supply customers. 

The coal market is satisfactory with demand heavy 
and prices going still higher principally because of high- 
er wages. Coke prices are not much changed. The pro- 
duction in August was nearly 365,000 metric tons. 
Arrivals from Germany, although not sufficient, have 
been larger than were expected. About 112,000 tons 
of coal was imported from the Ruhr during the first 
20 days of September, including about 22,000 tons of 
coke, 


Trusecon Steel Co. Anniversary 


Officials and employees of the Truscon Steel Co., 
fabricating interest of Youngstown, will observe on 
Oct. 23 the twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
the business. A “family” meeting will be held, when 
a message delivered by President Julius Kahn will be 
broadcasted to the company’s agents throughout the 
country. The Truscon Employees’ Relief Association 
will be formed at this time, for the benefit of plant 
workers who become sick or disabled. 

Another feature of the anniversary will be the 
launching of a vigorous three-months’ sales campaign, 
under the direction of C. I. Auten, manager of the 
steel building department; W. C. Conger, manager of 
the hy-rib and lath department and M. T. Clark, man- 
ager of the sash department. 

President Kahn states the company was formed 20 
years ago with an initial capital of $200,000, and a 
“handful of employees,” The original plant was lo- 
cated in Detroit. 


Hearing of Assigned Car Cases 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16.—Protests made by iron and 
steel and other interests owning private cars have re- 
sulted in the Interstate Commerce Commission enter- 
ing an order reopening the assigned coal car cases. 
Oct. 22 has been fixed as the date for hearing evidence 
and further arguments, which will take place in Wash- 
ington under the direction of Commissioner Aitchison. 
Meanwhile the effective date of the decision in this case 
has again been postponed, this time to Dec. 1. 


Sizer Steel Corporation plants at Buffalo and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will be operated until Dec. 31 under author- 
ization of Federal Judge John M. Hazel, Buffalo, who 
signed an order on Oct. 10 whereby receivers may issue 
certificates for $50,000 to be used for this purpose. 
The corporation went into receivership July 3, when 
liabilities were reported at $2,000,000, about 75 per cent 
of which was in secured mortgages. At that time Pres- 
ident C. B. Porter and S. F. Hancock, a Syracuse 
lawyer, were named receivers. 


Standard couplings for hose connections in fighting 
fire are now in use in about one-fourth of all the towns 
in the United States. The value of the standardiza- 
tion was demonstrated at a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council in Washington by Maj. J. H. 
Howland, engineer of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, assisted by the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce. 
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SHIPMENTS STILL HEAVY 





New Buying Falls Short — Railroad 
Demand Leads 


Price Concessions on Various Products— 
Large New Structural Projects 

The steel market shows substantially the same 
cross-currents that have been recognized for six 
weeks or more. Consumption is somewhat less, 
though still heavy; shipments from mills are well 
in excess of new orders; and there is yielding in 
finished steel prices, though rarely in plates, shapes 
or bars. On the favorable side is the prospect of 
good equipment orders from the railroads, sustained 
building demand and unusual November-December 
building of automobiles. 

Last week the expected renewal of car buying 
was encouraging. Car builders now say that this 
is not likely to come before the first of the year, 
the price of car steel being an undetermined factor. 
This week several large locomotive inquiries have 
come up, including 80 for the Missouri Pacific and 
39 for the Louisville & Nashville. These, with 
lots for the Southern Pacific, B. & O. and Pennsyl- 
vania, make a total close to 200. 

Reports of large bar inquiries for the Ford 
Motor Co. and for other Detroit buyers have been 
given prominence but these are only in line with 
automobile plant schedules already announced. 

Apart from the banking of two blast furnaces 
at Joliet, Ill, the Steel Corporation’s operations are 
unchanged. Independent producers are under 
rather than over the 70 per cent mark. 

An indication that the heavy shipments of lead- 
ing mills in the past two months have given some 
buyers more steel than they need is the cropping 
up of resale business here and there at less than 
current mill prices. The bar market has furnished 
a number of examples. 

In warehouse business in the Central West 
weakness has developed from the same cause, 
jobbers having gone $2 a ton below recent prices 
on plates, shapes and bars. 

A 5 per cent reduction in nuts and bolts, effec- 
tive Oct. 13, has been made by one large Central 
Western maker. 

At Chicago inquiries for tie plates, spikes and 
bolts are large. The distribution of the Missouri 
Pacific rail order gives 14,000 tons to Chicago, 
10,000 tons to the Colorado mill and 8000 tons to 
Ensley, Ala. 

The sheet market continues to show that vari- 
ous mills are making concessions because they 
need orders, but the September orders booked by 
independent mills reporting to the statistical as- 
sociation were 107,000 tons more than in August, 
last month’s total being 223,000 tons. For the 
first month since March sales were in excess of 
shipments. 

Large consumption continues in fabricated 
steel. While the week’s bookings dropped to 
10,000 tons, fresh projects calling for 75,000 tons 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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appeared, over two-thirds in the New York metro- 
politan district. 

American chances are considered good for suip- 
plying the Chilean State Railways with 16,500 
tons of 100-lb. rails and accessories on which bids 
will be taken Nov. 27. The purchases of two years 
ago were made in Germany. A 10,000-ton rai! 
order for China has just been booked by Belgium 

Prices for semi-finished steel have a range of 
about $2.50 a ton, as indicated by $40 to $42.50 
for rerolling billets and $45 to $47.50 for forging 
billets, with smaller deviations from the $42.50 
contract price for sheet bars. 

Cleveland reports a 5000-ton sheet bar inquiry 
from Japan and a Chicago mill has booked 3000 
tons of black and galvanized sheets for Tokyo. 

Domestic cast-iron pipe manufacturers lost the 
4000-ton order at Los Angeles, Cal., to the French 
plant at Pont-a-Mousson. Shipment will be made 
through the Panama Canal. Business has been so 
good with all the pipe foundries that this single 
contract will not be missed, but it shows that Con- 
tinental competition is to be reckoned with at any 
time. 

Weakness of Southern pig iron is most pro- 
nounced at points distant from Birmingham, as 
shown by a quotation of $19, Birmingham, or $2 
below the recent price made to a Western company 
which was able to obtain a still lower delivered 
price on Northern iron. Buffalo iron has receded 
to a basis of $22 and eastern Pennsyivania to $23, 
and the market is not firm at the new quotations. 
Owing to the almost entire absence of transactions 
at Pittsburgh, prices are untested. Numerous mer- 
chant furnace operators are considering the ad- 
visability of an early blowing out. 

The scrap market is extremely weak in nearly 
all centers, the latest declines ranging from 50c. 
to $2 per ton. 

In spite of recent curtailment of Connellsville 
coke output, supply still exceeds demand, and spot 
coke has sold down to $3.75. More ovens are going 
out and the decline seems about at an end. 

Pig iron at $23.54, according to THE IRON AGE 
composite price, is nearly $7 below the figure one 
year ago and is at the lowest point in 17 months. 


Pittsburgh 


Shipments of Steel Products Still Exceed 
Orders—Pig Iron Prices Not Tested 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 16.—While steel orders in a num- 
ber of directions have shown some increase numeri- 
cally in the past week, they have not been sufficiently 
large individually to materially defer the time when 
most manufacturers must seek business to maintain 
economic plant operations. Shipments of practically a!! 
products still are running well ahead of incoming 0r- 
ders. Demand for standard pipe holds up remark- 
ably well and makers of tin plate are well supplied 
with business, but otherwise matters are quiet not- 
withstanding the recent announcement of railroad pro- 
grams for buying rolling stock, and reports that the 
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THE IRON 


A Comparison of Prices 








AGE 





Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 





Oct. 16, Oct. 9, Sept. 18, Oct. 17, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1923 1923 1923 1922 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat.... $24.26 $24.76 $26.26 $33.14 
No. 2, Valley furnacey.... 24.00 24.00 25.00 32.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tif... 24.05 25.05 26.05 31.55 
No. 2, Birmingham, Alay. 20.00 21.00 22.00 27.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 25.00 25.00 27.00 31.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 24.50 24.50 25.00 29.50 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 24.00 24.00 25.00 30.00 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh. 26.76 27.26 28.26 35.27 
Malleable Chicago*....... 25.00 25.00 27.00 31.00 
Malleable Valley......... 23.50 24.00 24.50 33.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 25.26 25.26 25.76 32.77 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 30.04 30.04 $2.15 36.15 
Ferromanganese, furnace..110.00 110.00 110.00 67.50 


Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 40.00 40.00 42.50 40.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 40.00 40.00 42.50 40.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 42.50 42.50 42.50 40.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 47.50 47.50 47.50 45.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 45.17 45.17 47.67 45.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 51.00 51.00 51.00 45.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 
Light rails at mill........ 2.25 2.15 2.15 2.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.67 2.67 2.67 2.475 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.40 2.35 2.40 2.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.10 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.15 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.30 
Tank plates, New York.. 2.84 2.84 2.84 2.34 
Beams, Pittsburgh....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 
Beams, CRIGRSO ..ccceers 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.20 
Beams, New York.......- 2.84 2.84 2.84 2.34 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.... 3.15 3.15 3.15 2.90 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
i the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. 
*Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. Silicon, 2.25 to 2. 


7 
iv. 


Based on prices of steel bars, 
beams, tank plates, plain wire, 
open-hearth rails, black pipe(*‘* 
and black sheets 


Based on average of basic and foundry 


the foundry an average of Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Birmingham 


irons, the basic being Valley “Chicago, ( a a ct ae Ge 


veveennenenenne ASODONCDEDOEOODESOLOONLEDOCOSBONNORDONONDNApURBHEONNCDOOOOEROOESREDORE “ERDOUEEODONROOOERDODORONEDENEDOEOCEOGACOUEOPEDERILOPEAIOARDOUEDIOEDOOORDD OORT OODDAASUORERRONERYEDANDDOERONN CROCS HY nEDDONERDONROTEED imrn ener ssnErOnEnE 


Ford Motor Co. is negotiating for a large tonnage of 
automobile steel with the Carnegie Steel Co. 

Published quotations remain practically where they 
have been for several weeks past, but this cannot be 
presented as evidence of strength, since there are sufti- 
cient deviations, notably in sheets, to warrant the sug- 
gestion that buyers are having more to say about sell- 
ing prices than was recently the case. Weakness in the 
primary materials is still unchecked. As low as $3.75 
has been done on furnace coke, while a continued lack 
of interest on the part of melters is reflected in further 
declines in scrap iron and steel prices. There has been 
one sale of basic iron at $22, Valley furnace, this 
through a middleman, believed to have sold the market 
short to this extent, and while producers are not willing 
to go that low, their asking price of $24 on this grade 
does not appear to be obtainable. The market is at least 
»0c. a ton lower on malleable and Bessemer. 

Steel works operations in this and nearby districts 
are holding at about the recent gait, with the Carnegie 
Steel Co. operating close to 90 per cent of ingot ca- 
pacity and the independents about 70 per cent. 


For Early Delivery 


The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business. 


Composite Price Oct. 16, 1923, Finished Steel, 2.775c. Per Lb. 


These products constitute 88 per cent of the 
United States output of finished steel 


Composite Price Oct. 16, 1923, Pig Iron, $23.54 Per Gross Ton 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, *t.16 Oct. 9, Sept. 18, Oct. 17, 


92° 99° 9" 6°09 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: cuae Conte Cone Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.50 
Sheets, galv., No, 28, P’gh. 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 
Sheets, blue an'l’d. 9 & 10 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.45 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.35 


Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $4.75 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago....... $17.50 $18.00 $20.00 $25.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 206.00 20.50 21.00 23.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 16.00 16.00 18.00 21.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 15.00 16.00 16.50 18.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 14.00 14.50 16.25 18.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 19.50 20.00 22.00 24.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 19.50 19.50 21.50 23.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 19.00 19.00 20.00 21.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila.... 17.50 19.00 20.00 22.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go(¢net) 13.00 14.00 15.50 17.75 





Coke, Connellsville, per Net Ton at Oven: 


Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.75 $4.00 $4.25 $10.00 

Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.75 4.75 §.25 12.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Lake copper, New York...13.12% 13.00 14.00 14.12%, 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.62% 12.75 13.37% 13.62% 


Se Tee, Ss 6 a tre <a 6.30 6.30 6.45 6.85 
Zinc, New York... ..+.«q> 6.65 6.65 6.80 7.20 
jc | ae eee 6.60 6.65 6.80 6.35 
LAGE, NOW TOW ss cscee 6.85 6.85 7.12% 6.65 


Tin (Straits), New York.. 41.50 42.25 41.50 34.50 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 7.50 7.50 7.50 6.75 


( Oct. 9, 1923, 2.775c. 
Sept. 18, 1923, 2.775c. 

ipa eh elae Welk tan eae nies Oct. 17. 1922 2 460c. 
10-year pre-war average, 1.689¢e. 


( Oct. 9, 1923, $23.79 
eee Sept. 18, 1923, 25.04 
‘ps mao i Oct. 17, 1922, 30.27 

10-year pre-war average, 15.72 


Pig Iren.—It is doubtful whether trading ever be- 
fore was so nearly at a standstill as it has been in the 
past week. Even the small lot tonnages of foundry 
iron, which come out in all kinds of markets have been 
exceedingly few. There has been practically no demand 
for the steel making grades and just where prices actu- 
ally are puzzles even those most actively identified with 
the trade. No. 2 foundry and basic iron still are quoted 
at $24, Valley furnace, but no business has developed 
at that level. This is not surprising in view of the fact 
that Valley furnaces now are having stiffer competition 
from outside furnaces with more favorable freight 
rates to destination points and an inclination on the 
part of the latter to go to prices at which sales can be 
made. Foundry iron has been bought at the equivalent 
of $23 to $23.50, Valley furnace, and so long as iron 
is available that low the quotation of the Valley fur- 
naces is mostly an asking price. We note a sale of 100 
tons of No. 3 foundry at $23.50, Valley furnace, but it is 
doubtful if that price could be repeated. We reduce our 
quotation of Bessemer iron to a minimum of $25, Valley 
furnace, as that price recently was quoted on a small in- 
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quiry. There is considerable pressure to sell malleable 
iron and very low prices have been quoted. This grade 
has been offered at $23.50, Valley furnace, without 
takers. A small lot of low phosphorus iron has been 


sold at $30, Valley furnace. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 


ee Cee ; vinta 
Bessemer ; s $25.00 to 25.50 
Gray forge ....... ‘ vec ee 
No. 3 fowumary ......s> : ede -- 24.00 
No. 3 foundry .... Pr iosaan eee 
Malleable .. : ; i oe 20-00 
Low phosphorus, copper free.. cose See 


Ferroalloys.—<Activity still is lacking in ferroalloys 
in this market, although domestic producers claim to 
have taken a few small tonnages of ferromanganese 
for early delivery and that a few first quarter of 1924 
contracts have been entered, all at $110, Atlantic sea- 
board. British producers still are quoting $117.50, but 
sales at that figure are out of the question, with do- 
mestic material so much cheaper and seemingly the 
only reason why British producers have not reduced 
the price is the expectation that settlement of the 
Ruhr situation will mean a strong continental Euro- 
pean demand. Quotations on spiegeleisen are un- 
changed, but it is well established that the higher 
figure is hard to obtain, except possibly on small ton- 
nages. Interest in 50 per cent ferrosilicon still is low 
and prices are indeterminate because there are so few 
sales. Prices are given on page 1085. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There is no quotable change in 
prices. The undertone of the market is soft, since ac- 
tivity in finished products, notably black sheets, is not 
sufficient to produce much demand and specifications 
agaiust contracts are in few instances up to the usual 
quotas of the nonintegrated manufacturers. It is in- 
timated that less than $42.50, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town, is being done, but positive evidence is lacking, 
although if there is a substantiak basis for claims that 
there is only a slender margin of profit for the sheet 
makers who buy their sheet bars with sheets at current 
prices, that price is high and with billets and slabs to 
be had at $40, buyers have an additional argument in 
favor of lower prices, especially as producing costs are 
pretty nearly the same. It is still claimed that forging 
billets are fetching $47.50 base. The skelp market 
locally is untested and the price merely nominal. A 
slight betterment in orders for wire rod products is 
reflected in rod orders and specifications and prices are 
somewhat steadier than they have been. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. maintains the recent rate of ingot production 
of close to 90 per cent, but the independent rate in this 
and nearby districts is hardly above 70 per cent. Some 
of the independent steel makers recently reduced 
sharply their ingot mold specifications; this ordinarily 
is a clear forecast of what is ahead in steel works 
operations. Prices are given on page 1085. 


Plates.—The Carnegie Steel Co. has a fairly sub- 
stantial backlog, but with the independents shipments 
against old orders considerably exceed fresh purchases, 
and the need of orders will be more pressing if the mills’ 
schedules are to be kept up. We note no shading of 
the regular base of 2.50c. by local mills. Prices are 
given on page 1084. 


Wire Products—Some manufacturers are doing 
well, while others do not find orders to be coming 
along as well as recently. The more general condition 
of business is that both jobbers and manufacturers 
are placing orders rather than contracts, the idea 
being to keep stocks well in hand. Prompt deliveries 
are being promised by most makers on practically all 
products and so long as there is no immediate pros- 
pect of higher prices, the incentive to large forward 
buying is lacking. Locally, there is close observance 
of quoted prices, but as is not uncommon in markets 
like the present one, there is some shading by Middle 
Western makers of prices of coated nails. Bright nail 
obligations are not especially heavy just now, but pro- 
duction keeps up, as the mills are not carrying big 
stocks and can afford to add to them. Prices are given 
on page 1084. 
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Steel Rails.—Regular producers of light rails, ; 
ing them from new steel, still insist that on such by 
ness as they are getting, the price is 2.25c., base. | 
asserted that a quotation of 2.15c., base, would 
bring orders in competition with rerolled light r 
which have lately sold as low as 1.85c., base, in east, 
Pennsylvania, and costs do not permit meeting su: 
price by new steel rail makers. 

We quote light rails rolled from new steel at 


2.25c. base (25-lb. to 45-lb.); those rolled from 
old rails, 1.85¢c. to 2c. base (12-lb. to 45-lb.), f.0.b 
mill; standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill, for 
Bessemer and open-hearth sections. 


Tubular Goods.—Most makers of steel pipe have 
enough business to keep them running at a relatiy. 
high rate over the remainder of the year and ther 
not so much concern over the current lack of demand 
from the oil industry that there otherwise might be 
Business keeps up in standard pipe in good shape and 
reports as to the stocks of pipe in the oil producing 
sections encourage the belief that the mills will fee! 
promptly any material betterment in the oil situation. 
In some fields it is said that refiners now are taking a!! 
oil offered instead of prorating their acceptances. An- 
other favorable indication is that production is declin- 
ing in the gusher fields. The supply situation, how- 
ever, still is unfavorable to any immediate increase in 
drilling operations. Movement ‘of standard wrought 
iron pipe is good, but makers are more dependent upon 
new orders than are the makers of this class of stee! 
pipe. There is still better movement in boiler tubes 
against old than new business. Generally, quotations 
are well observed by producers, although there is some 
shading in boiler tubes. Discounts are given on page 
1084. 


Sheets.—With increasing reports of price cutting 
and few of the independent manufacturers making 
much pretense of holding out for 3.85c., base, for black 
sheets, buyers are encouraged to look for lower prices 
on all finishes and to move cautiously in the matter of 
purchases. The leading interest now is taking business 
for early delivery, since there is not the pressure there 
was a short time ago for shipments against old orders. 
This company last week operated close to 90 per cent 
of its sheet mills and is scheduled at that rate for this 
week. The sheet industry as a whole is averaging 
about 70 per cent. Prices are given on page 1084. 


y 


Tin Plate-——New features are lacking. Production 
over the remainder of the year has been pretty well 
spoken for and the attention of the trade is directed 
toward the requirements’ of the early part of 1924. 
Present indications point to a big demand, and unless 
there is a drop in the price of sheet bars, it is probable 
that the present base of $5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh, 
for standard cokes, will be continued, 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Orders are 
in fairly good volume, with some demand now appear- 
ing from the textile machinery manufacturers, but no 
claim is made that new business is equal to completed 
orders, save in the case of some manufacturers whose 
shipments have been restricted by requests for later 
deliveries. The official quotation still is 3.25c., base, 
Pittsburgh, but the market is not solid in all consum- 
ing districts at that figure; indeed, in Detroit, where 
competition for business is keen, 3c., base, is a fairly 
common price. Ground shafting is unchanged at 3.65c., 
base, f.o.b. mill, but that price is an “official” price. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—A fair number of small lot 
orders for steel bars are coming to makers, but the 
aggregate still falls considerably short of making good 
in completed business. Mills in this territory are hold- 
ing firmly at 2.40c. base and not meeting lower equiva- 
lent prices made by mills in other districts. There is no 
easing in iron bar prices. 

We quote soft steel bars, rolled from billets, at 
2.40c. base; bars for cold-finishing of screw stock 
analysis, $3 per ton over base; reinforcing bars, 


rolled from billets, 2.40c. base; refined iron bars, 
3.25c. base, in carload lots or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—This line is extremely slow of 
sale and those makers holding firmly to the regular 
base of 3.15c. are not faring very well in the distribu- 
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tion of such business as is coming out. That base im- 
plies a price of 3c, for rim stock and hot-rolled strips 
for cold-rolling, but the report is persistent that less 
than 8c. is being done on rim stock and on the wider 
sizes of strips. Maintenance of 3.15c. base as a price 
seems to be due to a belief that a reduction would not 
create business. Prices are given on page 1084. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Business could be better, but 
on such as is coming out, no particular difficulty has 
been experienced by local makers in getting the quoted 
price of 5c., base, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Structural shops in this dis- 
trict are experiencing the lull in orders common to this 
time of the year, and their bookings are running en- 
tirely to jobs involving only very small tonnages. De- 
mands upon the mills for plain material are corre- 
spondingly small, and very prompt deliveries now are 
promised by all of the mills. There is no evidence that 
the regular price of 2.50c. for large structural shapes 
is being shaded by local mills. Prices are given on page 
L084, 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Conditions still are favor- 
able to buyers, chiefly because there are so many makers 
who want a share of the passing business which is not 
sufficient to go around. Bolts are pretty well down 
to 60 and 10 per cent off list for large machine bolts, 
although the quotation of 60 and 5 has not been offi- 
cially withdrawn by makers here. Large rivets still 
are quotable at $2.75 to $3 base per 100 lb., but on large 
orders running chiefly to one size as low as $2.75 has 
been done. Prices and discounts given on page 1084. 


Track Supplies —Much irregularity still exists in 
spike prices, notably in the smaller sizes, but local 
makers still insist that they are not meeting the lower 
prices, which are said to have been made by Eastern 
makers. Few inquiries of a size to induce price con- 
cessions are coming out. Prices given on page 1084. 


Old Material.—There has been no change in the 
attitude of consumers toward the market and with the 
steel manufacturers well stocked with pig iron and 
looking toward a period of lighter steel works opera- 
tions, expectations among dealers of an early revival 
of scrap buying are fading. Most of the dealers are 
working for lower prices in an effort to secure cheap 
yard material and with the consumers largely out of 
the market, they are having some success in that di- 
rection, since in the lack of consumptive buying they 
make the prices on material coming out. A Pittsburgh 
district steel maker is reported to have recently paid 
about $15.50 for a small tonnage of compressed sheet 
scrap, but ordinary material of this grade cannot now 
be moved above quotations. Foundry grades and spe- 
cialties are suffering in price due to lack of demand. 
Norfolk & Western Railway will take bids until noon, 
Oct. 17, on 25,561 gross tons of scrap iron and steel, 
the list including 12,000,000 Ib. of old car wheels. The 
huge size of this list is explained by the fact that much 
material offered in last month’s list could not be sold 


at a satisfactory price and was withdrawn. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 

Heavy melting steel............ $16.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.....s.s. 19.50to 20.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

Prambit ~ POicic'cc ec ccesccusess 17.50 to 18.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 14.50 to 15.00 

Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 13.00to 13.50 

Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 20.50to 21.00 

Railroad coil and leaf springs... 20.50 to 21.00 

Low phosphorus bloom and billet 


OMEN *cdbiks cc ckss reaeeatiess 21.50 to 22.00 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

material’ Cn od - Fobetu ceneuees 20.50 to 21.00 
Railroad malleable ..........--+ 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel. CAP GRIM: co.cc 00vse scien? 19.00 to 19.50 
Cast {ron WROGIE. .2. 0. cis ccects> 18.00 to 18.50 
Rolled steel wheels............-- 20.50 to 21.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
reat a GG “ond cask cs haces 17.50to 18.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings...... 14.50to 15.00 
Short shoveling turnings........ 12.50to 13.00 
Heavy breakable cast........-- 17.00 to 17.50 
Oe err rer ic 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast irom DePingS, cariser sia ctses 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 13.00 to 13.50 


No. 2 railroad wrought........ 16.00 
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Coke and Coal.—Although there has been a consid- 
erable curtailment of the Connellsville production of 
coke, supplies still exceed the demand and sale of the 
surplus is possible only at prices which it is claimed are 
at least 50c. a ton below actual producing costs. Spot 
furnace grade is quotable this week from $3.7" iv $4 
per net ton at oven, and spot foundry co. at from 
$4.75 to $5.50. There is a belief that ine market is 
close to a bottom, as large numbers of ovens daily are 
going out and barring further blast furnace suspen- 
sions it is reported the coming week will find a more 
nearly even balance between production and consump- 
tion. The coal market is as weak as ever, despite ef- 
forts to bring about a better relation between supply 
and demand through curtailed production. Mine run 
steam coal is priced anywhere from $1.50 for West 
Virginia coal to $2.15 from mines located on the Pan- 
handle road. Mine run coking coal takes a range from 
$1.85 to $2.25, and gas grade $2 to $2.25. Slack grade 
coal ranges from 95c. to $1.25. 


Coke Production Declines 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16.—Production of coke in by- 
product ovens continued to decline slowly during Sep- 
tember, says the Geological Survey. The total output 
for the month was 3,112,000 net tons. The daily out- 
put was 103,729 tons, as against 104,402 tons in 
August, a decrease of 0.7 per cent. Of the 70 plants, 
65 were in operation and five were idle. The coke pro- 
duced was 85.8 per cent of the present capacity of all 
the plants. 

Production from beehive ovens also declined. The 
month’s output of beehive coke is estimated at 1,373,000 
tons, as against 1,494,000 tons in August. The total 
output from both types of ovens declined from 4,733,- 
000 to 4,485,000 tons. 

The decreased activity in coke manufacture reflected 
in part a decline in the output of pig iron and steel, in 
part the settlement of the anthracite strike. 


A New Electric Steel Furnace 


Holeroft & Co., Detroit, have recently entered the 
electric steel furnace field by putting on the market a 
new 3-phase furnace for steel melting and refining. It 
will be offered in sizes from 100 Ib. for laboratory use 
up to 10-ton units for commercial operations. 


The Massachusetts superior court has authorized 
the sale of Stevens-Duryea, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
automobiles, for $450,000, to a syndicate headed by Ray 
M. Owen, New York, and including Roy Rainey, who is 
identified with coke and steel industries. The syndi- 
cate ownership dates from July 31, It has not com- 
pleted plans but will continue to manufacture automo- 
biles. The plant was completed early in 1920, and com- 
prises 32 acres and approximately 250,000 sq. ft. manu- 
facturing space. It has a capacity of 2000 cars an- 
nually. Mr. Owen has been prominently identified in 
the distribution of automobiles during the past twenty- 
five years. 


The Dominion Alloy Steel Corporation, Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, may call for bids next month for 
steel for foundation work for the proposed plant to 
be erected at Sarnia, Ont. Engineering work will be 
done by the company’s own engineers. George A. 
Simpson, Charlton Apartments, Hamilton, Ont., is 
superintendent of building. 





Third-quarter bookings of the General Electric Co. 
declined 20 per cent, dropping from $84,249,710, for 
the previous quarter, to $65,483,549. This compares 
with $58,914,620 in the third quarter of 1922. For the 
nine months ended Sept. 30 orders amounted to $229,- 
747,304, against $176,171,194 in the like period of 1922. 








- 
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Chicago 


Steel Bookings Show Some Improvement— 
Pig Iron Market Weak 


CHIcaAGu, Jet. 16.—Prospective railroad buying con- 
tinues to be the chief point of interest in the market. 
The Pennsylvania is in the market for 200,000 tons of 
rails and the Missouri Pacific has distributed orders 
for over 30,000 tens. Inquiries for track supplies have 
shown a material increase since the first of the month. 
Car buying is slow in materializing and while the 
Southern Pacific and a few other lines have formulated 
important programs, railroad equipment manufactur- 
ers are doubtful whether orders will be placed in any 
great number before the first of the year. Mean- 
while steel bookings of local mills show some slight 
improvement over those for the same period in Sep- 
tember, but on the whole there has been no important 
change in the situation and new commitments still 
fall short of current shipments. 

Operations have undergone a further recession, the 
Illinois Steel Co. having temporarily banked two blast 
furnaces at Joliet pending necessary repairs to the 
mills at that location. This interest has 21 active stacks 
out of 27 steel works furnaces and is producing stecl 
at the rate of 90 per cent of ingot capacity. The Inland 
Steel Co. remains on an 80 per cent basis. 


Pig Iron.—The market is quiet and weak, and while 
there have been reports of further concessions in prices, 
they lack confirmation. In fact, buying is on such a 
limited scale that prices remain largely untested. The 
few sales that have been made are largely in small lots 
ranging from carloads to a few hundred tons. How- 
ever, 2000 tons of malleable was sold to a Michigan 
melter for delivery over the remainder of the year. 
Likewise 750 tons of malleable and 500 tons of foundry 
were bought by two other Michigan melters. A Wis- 
consin melter received a quotation of $19 base, Birming- 
ham, of 5000 tons of foundry, but obtained a better 
delivered price from Northern sources of supply. This 
instance illustrates the flexibility of producers when 
large tonnages are offered. On small lots the minimum 
on Southern iron is $20, Birmingham, and some fur- 
naces are holding for $21. The weakness of the market 
has been accentuated by the appearance of small ton- 
nages of resale material, which are generally offered at 
less than current furnace quotations. Pending inquiries 
include 1000 tons of foundry and malleable wanted by 
a Racine melter and a similar tonnage asked for by a 
Milwaukee user. A small lot of charcoal was sold at 
50c. under the market, but whether the material in- 
volved was resale or not has not been learned. A small 
tonnage of low phosphorus has changed hands at $33.25, 
delivered Chicago. The Thomas furnace, Milwaukee, 
which blew out last week, has disposed of its stocks of 
low phosphorus, but still has malleable to offer. A 
Wisconsin user has closed for 150 tons of 8 per cent sil- 
very. Foundry operations in.this district show consid- 
erable variation, some melters being very busy whiie 
others are operating part time or are down altogether. 
The average melt is estimated at from 60 to 70 per 
cent of capacity. 

Quotations on Northern foundry high phosphorus 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and 

do not include an average switching charge of 61c 

per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 


sumer’s yard or when so indicated, f.o.b. furnace 
other than local. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 
sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago. . $30.04 to $30.15 
Northern coke, No. 1, sili 2.25 to 


Lee. Dette dekhadbabwoseveens 25.50 to 26.50 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2 sil. 

ee Oe Ge 6 oben vba ebeicdiced 25.00 to 26.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 25.00 to 26.00 
PE Aint O6Ge Me RabSNweaeeeee sd 25.00 to 26.00 
See DOOUPOTUE ccccccsdsecece 25.00 to 26.00 
ie a Se ee ee 26.01to 27.01 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

copper ME” waeVeanbweavs At 33.25 to 34.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 39.29 


Ferroalloys.—As resale lots of ferromanganese are 
being absorbed prices are stiffening. The most recent 
sales were at $110, seaboard, and it is said that cannot 
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now be done. British producers, of course, are ho 
at $117.50, seaboard, but as yet are not getting i) 
business. Spiegeleisen has been weak, but is ex», 
to strengthen in view of the fact that the low 
has disposed of most of his stocks. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $117.5 
delivered ; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85 to $87, de} 
ered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $45, deliver: 
Plates.—In view of the large amount of railros ' 

business in prospect mills look for heavy plate . 
in the current quarter. Meanwhile, pending the a: 
placing of that business, mill bookings still fal! 
of shipments. Commitments thus far in October, | 
ever, are larger than those undertaken during the ; 
period in September. No new orders or inquiries f, 
storage tanks are reported. Local plate prices 
holding firmly. 


The mill quotation is 2.60c., Chicago. Jobber 
quote 3.30c. for plates out of stock. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—While $49 Birmingham still a 
pears to represent the ruling market on water pipe in 
sizes above and including 6-in., some business has gone 
at less than that figure, indicating increasing pressure 
on the part of sellers to obtain new tonnage. Detroit 
has divided 500 tons between the Lynchburgh Foundry 
Co. and the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. Part of this 
was Delavaud pipe made by the centrifugal method, 
which is approximately 20 per cent lighter foot per foot 
than other cast pipe. Shops making the Delavaud pipe 
are just getting on a production basis and it is prob- 
able that they will soon announce separate prices for 
that product, which will be higher than those for the 
older type of pipe. St. Louis has awarded 1000 tons 
of 6-in. to the Hammond-Byrd Iron Co. Lake County, 
Ohio, has placed 1200 tons with the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe and Foundry Co. subject to the floating of 
necessary bonds. Tulsa, Okla., will take bids Oct. 26 


on 2500 tons of 30- and 42-in. Spring Wells, Mich., 


will take figures Oct. 17 on 700 tons of 6- and 8-in. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4-in., $61.20; 6-in. and above, $57.20; 

class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 

Sheets.—A local mill has booked 3000 tons of black 
and galvanized sheets for Japan. This material is for 
December and January shipments, whereas many of the 
current Japanese inquiries call for earlier deliveries 
than this producer is able to make. This Japanese ton- 
nage consists largely of very light gage material in 30 
to 36 in. widths, which in times of pressing demand 
would be classed as undesirable by American mills. Be- 
sides a considerable quantity of sheets, bars and plates 
are also sought by Japan. Domestic buyers of sheets 
are still proceeding cautiously, pending a change in the 
market situation. While by shopping around con- 
sumers can find smaller producers who will sell at con- 


cessions, the larger mills are holding tenaciously to 


their prices. 


Mill quotations are 3.75c. to 3.85c. for No. 28 
black, 3c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 5c. for No. 
28. galvanized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject 
to a freight rate to Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Chicago, 4.35¢e. for blue an- 
nealed, 5.20c. for black and 6.35c. for galvanized. 


Bolts and Nuts.—With jobbers and railroads still 
hesitant about placing fourth quarter contracts, sell- 
ers’ ideas of discounts are growing more liberal. On 
large machine bolts and small bolts with cut threads 
60 and 10 per cent off is the common discount, while on 
small machine bolts with rolled threads 60 and 10 and 
10 off is freely available. On carriage bolts 60 off is 
being done on cut threads and larger, and 60 and 10 
off on small with rolled threads. On small rivets 60 
and 10 and 5 is the usual quotation. All of these dis- 
counts are on the basis of f.o.b. Chicago. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 4c.; boiler rivets, 
1.20c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 45 and 5 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 45 and 5 off; carriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 40 and 5 off; larger sizes, 40 and 5 
off; hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, 
$2.50 off; blank nuts, $2.50 off: coach or lag screws, 
gimlet points, square heads, 50 and 5 per cent off. 
Rails and Track Supplies.—The attitude of railroad 

purchasing agents has undergone a change since Oct. 1, 
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and this has been manifested particularly in connection 
with inquiries for track supplies. New inquiries for 
tie plates, spikes and bolts are large and there is every 
prospect that they will result in orders. At the same 
time, the earriers continue to proceed with their rail 
programs for next year. The Pennsylvania has defi- 
nitely decided to purchase 200,000 tons, but for a num- 
ber of other important lines the exact tonnage which 
will be bought is still undetermined. The Missouri Pa- 
cific, however, has placed 14,000 tons of rails with Chi- 
cago mills, 10,000 tons with the Colorado mill and 
8000 to 10,000 tons with the Tennessee producer. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled steel, 2.25c. f.0.b. makers’ mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.25c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.25c. mill; iron tie plates, 2.85c. 
mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 
2.75¢., f.o.b. mill. 


Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.90c. base and track bolts, 4.90c. base. 


Structural Material.—Reluctance to place large con- 
tracts for structural work characterizes the attitude of 
many prospective builders, but numerous small projects 
continue to go ahead and fabricators generally are still 
very busy. While the view is held in some circles that 
the cost of labor and materials is too high, the pressure 
of improvements is too great to permit sufficient sus- 
pension of activity to bring about a recession. In some 
instances only a part of a project is being undertaken 
now, in the hope that it may be completed at lower cost 
later. Bids are now being taken by the Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, on about 1000 tons for the founda- 
tion and first three stories of a substation building 
which has been planned to have an eventual height >f 
22 stories. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.60c., 


Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plain material out 
of warehouse. 


Wire Products.—Buyers are still reticent about or- 
dering ahead, and bookings of the mills continue to fall 
short of shipments. While current business is not as 
satisfactory as had been hoped for, it is characterized 
as between fair and good. Prices are holding and are 
shown on page 1084. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 

to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; extra 

for black annealed wire, l5c. per 100 Ib.; common 

wire nails, $3.80 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails, 

$3.25 per keg. 

Bars.—Orders and specifications for soft steel bars 
from the railroads have shown material improvement 
since the first of the month. Jobbers and industrial 
buyers are still marking time, awaiting developments. 
Total mill bookings for the first half of October, how- 
ever, show an encouraging gain over the business taken 
in the same period in the previous month. Actual con- 
sumption of bars is holding up well, although some im- 
portant automobile makers have curtailed operations. 
The automotive industry, while temporarily less active, 
is preparing for a resumption of production on a 
broader scale than ever before, beginning with the new 
year. The Ford Motor Co., for example, expects to in- 
crease its output to 10,000 cars a day. Business in bar 
iron is still slack, but having failed to stimulate buying 
through low prices, mills have advanced to a minimum 
of 2.40c. mill, which, it is said, represents the lowest 
figure at which they can take orders without sustain- 
ing a loss. Rail steel bars are also quiet, although one 
mill has accumulated enough work to operate at doub!le 
turn. Hard bar prices are unchanged at 2.30c. mill. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.50c., Chicago; 


common bar iron, 2.40c., Chicago; rail steel, 2.30c., 
Chicago mill. 


Jobbers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel 
bars and shafting is 4.55c. for rounds and 5.05c. for 
flats, squares and hexagons. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.75c. base; hoops, 4.55¢c.; bands, 3.95c. 


Reinforcing Bars.—New business is still of limited 
volume and competition for tonnage is active. While 
concessions have not entirely disappeared, sellers are 
no longer willing to slash their quotations to the extent 


of incurring sharp losses. In a few instances recently 
business was taken at a price equivalent to the mill 
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quotation, thereby depriving the sellers of any margin 
for warehousing or engineering. Even in holding at 
2.75¢., warehouse, as compared with the mill price of 
2.50¢c., bar jobbers have an exceedingly slim spread to 
cover their costs. Recent lettings include: 

Elks Memorial building, Chicago, 250 tons to Corrugated 
Bar Co. 

Piper Hotel building, Madison, Wis., 250 tons to Kalman 
Steel Co. 

Illinois State road work, 200 tons to Kalman Steel Co. 

Illinois State bridge work, 150 tons to Kalman Steel Co. 

Pending business includes: 

State Teachers College, Winona, Minn., 250 tons, general 
contract awarded to J. A. McDonald, Minneapolis. 

Capitol Theater, superstructure, Seventy-ninth and Hal- 
sted Streets, Chicago, 175 tons. 

Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Lake Street sub- 
station, 100 tons, bids on general contract to be taken Oct. 15. 


Vassar-Swiss Underwear Co., Chicago, 150 tons. 


Old Material.—Consumers continue to buy sparingly 
as prices sink still lower. With the market weak in all 
departments and with nothing in sight to prevent fur- 
ther declines, dealers, like users, are awaiting develop- 
ments, being disinclined to buy or to sell. In fact, 
present selling prices do not justify the cost of the 
sorting and preparation of yard stocks and this work 
has largely been suspended. Railroad lists, however, 
are still large, including the Rock Island, 4500 tons; 
the Wabash, 3700 tons; the Chesapeake & Ohio, 5600 
tons; the Chicago & Alton, 1300 tons; the Chicago 
Great Western, 1000 tons, and the Soo Line, 700 tons. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 


as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


Oth COE nwa dontueksuscektwoes $19.50 to $20.00 
Cast iron car wheels .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib...... 26.00 to 27.00 


Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 32.00 to 35.00 
Rolled or forged steel car wheels 18.00to 18.50 


ees Cee FORE, aves caver tcane 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 14.00 to 14.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

GE oc cncn nt Cedeosiveus seve, 14.50 to 15.00 
See GUS... « ccanedabecdanc 13.50to 14.00 
Drop forge flashings............ 9.50 to 10.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 11.50to 12.00 
AMES COMIN cc kcctecicescese 11.00 to 11.50 
BUSSE GMO DERE <cccacecenises 16.00 to 16.50 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars...... 19.50 to 20.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 19.00 to 19.50 
Rr Ge a aot can sé cause 24.00 to 24.50 
Craeh GEE BD hon we ev eroneseee 16.00 to 16.50 
ee hE nc canoneewdka we 11.00 to 11.50 
See. EE CR cedkuensdaavas 7.50to 8.00 
Ck BO cabs ec cctgdaacevecs 13.00to 13.50 
se! 8 BO Ree 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers.... 17.00to 17.50 
Coe WE de tceereicsscescess 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad cast........ 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phos. punchings .......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth....... 15.00to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.00to 7.50 
Cast DOOMED cccd cee dees cveneccs 9.50to 10.00 
Short shoveling turnings........ 9.50to 10.00 
Oe DEE cécdkncdvbedeeewetes 16.00 to 16.50 
Gy BORD «cc. cdinntss twdé eles tags 14.00 to 14.50 
Pe OE cc tehinnéinnd xodan ébin 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Agricultural malleable.......... 17.50 to 18.00 


Up to the present time, employees of the Western 
Electric Co., New York, have purchased and are pay- 
ing on partial payment system for more than 140,000 
shares of stock of the company and that of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., the parent organiza- 
tion, with current value approximating $18,000,000. 
About 2000 workers, or 30 per cent of the working 
force, eligible to take advantage of the plan, are par- 
ticipating. 





Sales of the International Harvester Co. this year 
have shown improvement over those in 1922. In his 
statement to stockholders President Alexander Legge 
said: “As compared with 1922, the trade in United 
States and Canada shows some improvement. Foreign 
business (excluding Canada) will show an increase in 
volume of approximately $10,000,000.” 
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New York 


Large Structural Work Appearing—Pig Iron 
Prices Lower 


New York, Oct. 16.—Salesmen who have thoroughly 
canvassed the Metropolitan district and New England 
territory during the past week or two report that 
nearly all foundries are supplied with at least 90 per 
cent of the iron which they will need for the remainder 
of this year, and are melting probably 20 per cent less 
than they did a month or two ago. Under these con- 
ditions, it is not surprising that there is very little buy- 
ing at the present time. Sales last week amounted to 
probably 5000 tons and prices were very low. No in- 
quiries of importance are pending. The Buffalo price 
has now touched $22 and that price has been named for 
No. 2 plain. In fact, very little attention is being paid 
to silicon differentials. Prices are also lower in eastern 
Pennsylvania, where $23 is now quoted rather freely 
on No. 2 plain. A number of furnace operators are 
considering the blowing out of their stacks, but definite 
announcements are lacking. It is, however, generaily 
believed that there will soon be a sharp curtailment of 
pig iron production in the East and in Virginia. 





We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25....$25.77 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 26.27 
Rast. Pa. Mo. 3, aff. 1.76 06 2.36. ..60c060% 25.27 
nO: OE, £16 40 Cabs ssensackoae nemea 26.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75...ccscees 29.94 
No. 32 Virginia, si, 21.76 to. 3.260 < 0:04 %400% 29.44 


Ferroalloys—Demand for ferromanganese is very 
light and made up of a few carload lots for early de- 
livery. British producers have not reduced their prices 
from $115, seaboard, and the opinion is again general 
that very little resale alloy is now available. The alloy 
is, however, obtainable from some domestic sources at 
prices which figure at about $110. There is very little 
demand for spiegeleisen which continues to be quoted 
by the leading producer at $45 to $47.50, furnace. 
There is also very little demand for 50 per cent fer- 
rosilicon, which is quoted at a range of $82 to $87 per 
ton, delivery, depending on the quantity and point of 
consumption. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.-—Demand has slackened considerably 
and while makers are well sold up on the smaller sizes, 
on which prices are firm, some weakness may develop 
before long on the heavier specifications. Practically 
no business is expected from New England until after 
election, and then only feelers on prices for delivery 
next spring. We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, 
in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, $63.60; 
t-in. and 5-in., $68.60; 3-in., $78.60, with $5 additional 
for Class A and gas pipe. The soil pipe market has 
entered upon the dull season and prices continue weak, 
although makers are fairly well filled with tonnage for 
delivery in the next four or five weeks. Concessions of 
five points more discount are being made on prompt 
shipment orders, but makers are not inclined to quote 
for extended delivery. We quote discounts of both 
Southern and Northern makers, f.o.b. New York, in 
carload lots, as follows: 6-in., 35% per cent off list; 


heavy, 45% per cent off list. 





Warehouse Business.—A noticeable improvement is 
reported to have occurred in the past week, particularly 
in the volume of orders, which, however, are still small. 
On the whole warehouse business seems to have taken 
a slight upward turn and October is expected to be as 
satisfactory a month, or better than September. With 
the exception of sheets, prices continue fairly firm with 
only isolated instances of shading reported on bars and 
structural material. Sheets, both black and galvanized, 
are fairly firm at 4.75c. and 5.75c. per Ib., base, re- 
spectively, with 5c. and 6c. per lb. quoted for out-of- 
town delivery. Steel pipe is fairly firm at present dis- 
counts, but wrought iron is still being shaded by some 
dealers. Swedish charcoal iron bars are quoted at 7.25c, 
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per lb. for small lots, but 7c. per lb. can be done on r 
tonnages out of stock. We quote prices on page ||). 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The local steel trade 
tinues to take a slightly more hopeful view of the ; 
look notwithstanding the fact that the inflow of )..\ 
business is not in keeping with the present rate of « 
ments from mills. Not only does this optimism sp 
from the expectations of further railroad car purcha 
as mentioned a week ago, but also from the consid 
able number of structural inquiries now in the ma 
or expected shortly, some of them running into 
large tonnages. The New York Telephone Co. wor! 
expected to be out for bids within two weeks. This wil! 
be about 18,000 tons. Two other large jobs to be heard 
from soon are a power plant at Kearny, N. J., for the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, to requir 
12,000 to 15,000 tons of steel, and buildings for thy 
Western Electric Co., also at Kearny, which it is esti 
mated will require 10,000 tons or more. Two loft build 
ings now being figured on for one speculative builder 
will require a total of 9000 tons, and there is a Coney 
Island project, thus far not openly figured on, which 
will take quite a tonnage. Local fabricators say that 
they have not had so much before them for figures in 
several months. Construction work also includes quite 
a lot of concrete reinforcing steel. The Western Elec- 
tric Co. will require 1000 tons for one of its buildings 
at Kearny, N. J.; 900 tons will be bought for the Amer- 
ican News Co. building, New York, which the Turner 
Construction Co. will erect; the New ‘York Telephone 
Co. building takes 200 tons; bids are being asked for 
on 2000 tons for the Baldwin reservoir extensions in 
Cleveland; 600 tons are required for a warehouse for 
the Port Commission, Norfolk, Va., and the Concrete 
Steel Co. has just been awarded 1100 tons for the Ash- 
ley River bridge, Charleston, S. C. No further car in- 
quiries have come into the market, but it is reported 
that the New York Central Lines will shortly inquire 
for 25,000 freight cars. The price situation on steel 
remains unchanged. The larger mills adhere to 2.50c. 
on plates and shapes and 2.40c. on bars, with some of 
the smaller mills quoting 2.40c. on plates and shapes. 
With the exception of slight weakness in black sheets, 
hot rolled bands and bolts, nuts and rivets, other steel 
products appear to remain firm at the prices which 
have existed for fully six months. Orders are almost 
entirely for small lots for early shipment with the ex- 
ception of the specific projects in structural steel. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 


as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.74c.; plates and struc- 
tural shapes, 2.84c.; bar iron, 2.74c. 


Coke.—The coke market is weak with business 
almost entirely confined to orders for a few carloads 
for prompt shipment. Standard furnace coke is quota- 
ble at from $4 to $4.50 per ton, with medium sulphur at 
about $3.75 and standard foundry ranges from $5 to $6 
per ton with some brands up to $6.50 and $6.75 per ton. 
By-product is quoted at $11.41, Newark and Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Old Material.—Prices on most grades are apprecia- 
bly weaker, although heavy melting steel is still hold- 
ing at $15 per ton delivered eastern Pennsylvania con- 
sumers, and $16 for Johnstown with a slightly higher 
freight rate. So little tonnage is moving from this 
district that it is difficult to determine current prices. 
Prices which dealers and brokers are paying for borings 
and turnings delivered to eastern Pennsylvania con- 
sumers figure back to $7.50 and $8 per ton here and 
at points in New England. A fair estimate of the 
buying price today on clean cast borings is $9 to $9.50 
and chemical borings have declined steadily to a cur- 
rent price delivered eastern Pennsylvania of $14.25 per 
ton. Machine shop turnings are quiet at $8 to $8.50 
per ton. Some borings and turnings are going forward 
to consumers at Wierton and Earlston, Pa., but on the 
whole the market is exceedingly dull. Stove plate 1s 
unchanged at $17.50 to New Jersey foundries, but the 
price being paid delivered to Harrisburg, Pa., is re- 
ported weaker. Specification pipe is off 25c. per ton to 
$14.75 per ton delivered Lebanon, Pa. Shipments of 
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heavy melting steel are going forward to Conshohocken, 
Coatesville, Pottsville and Bethlehem. 


Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard...... $11.00 to $11.50 
Steel rails, short lengths, or 

CQUIVAIONE 2. cocccceccvccccecs 12.00to 12.50 
Ralls for SOMME xcewcszcvcacicn 15.00 to 16.00 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 25.00 to 26.00 
Steel GHP GRIGE ..c dk ccsscacccacns 17.00 to 17.50 
Irom GOP BME. nccccwsincs pe 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought iron track............ 13.50 to 14.00 
HOPGS, TA. i. da ae ads ant ncvicienaas 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast DOFIRMS (CCIORTI) ccc ccc ccccce 9.00to 9.50 
Machine-shop turnings ......... 8.50to 9.00 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 7.50to 8.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long)......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove PORES 05.05 babe ees tioens wxis 13.00 to 14.00 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 13.50 to 14.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast-iron car wheels.........ce-- 16.50 to 17.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $19.00 to $19.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 15.00to 15.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

COG) sc vneweeweas bn See eee es 16.00 to 16.50 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron Weak, With Limited Sales—No 
Interest in 1924 Requirements 


BUFFALO, Oct. 16.—Continued weakness in Buffalo 
pig iron has not served to bring out additional buying 
and the activity 9f the last few weeks which indicated 
a buying movement has disappeared. One new develop- 
ment, however, is that the tendency to get new busi- 
ness through price reduction is not confined to one pro- 
ducer. Up to a few days ago only one interest was 
going out and meeting competition outside the district. 
but another furnace is now prepared to make conces- 
sions. Several sellers, however, have not joined in the 
recent price cutting wave and are holding the price $1 
higher than the two interests referred to, and doing no 
business. Demand is considerably less active and new 
business does not exceed 12,000 tons. Inquiry has 
fallen off as well. Buffalo iron makers are not inter- 
ested in 1924 inquiry, and there has been no movement 
on the part of consumers to look into the new year 
situation. Only one foundry has asked prices on first 
juarter of 1924, and the furnace which received this 
inquiry declined to quote. Fourth quarter needs appear 
to be well filled and such new business as appears is 
for small tonnages. Three furnaces are now quoting 
$23 on average business, but $22.75 has been done in 
several instances. Reduction of operation in blast fur- 
nace circles elsewhere has not spread to the Buffalo 
listriet and the same furnace operation is continued, 
but no one can promise how long this percentage of 
operation will continue. 

We quote f.o.b. gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil. ..$23.25 to $23.50 
No. 2 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 22.75to 23.50 


No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...... 22.75 to 23.50 
OEE, ec Wain Oe ae cs 2 Clem re ee 24.00 
PERIORRE on stiasatccehatasnees 24.00 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 30.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Demand for all semi- 
finished material is slower, but prices on all material 
with the exception of black sheets hold firm. The 
market on galvanized sheets is undisturbed, but several 
desirable black sheet tonnages have brought out prices 
of 3.75c., although the price of 3.85c. which has pre- 
vailed for some months is the usual quotation on small 
lots. Bars are firm at 2.40c., and demand in this 
product, as well as shapes and plates, is slower. Car 
builders and other railroad equipment makers are not 
very active, but there is a prospect of improvement in 
this class of buying. The demand for pipe is the one 
outstanding feature of this market. 


We quote warehouse prices Buffalo as follows: 
Structural shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.55¢.; hoops, 4.65c.; bands, 4.35c.; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.45c.; galvanized steel 
sheets. No. 28 gage, 6.35c.; black sheets, No. 28 
gage, 5.25c.; cold rolled round shafting, 4.70c. 
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Old Material.—This market is lifeless and demand 
is even less than recently. Prices are nominal, and 
despite the fact that there is no buying a better feeling 
is in the air. Inspections are rigid and material going 
out on new orders is closely examined. 


We quote f.o.b. gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


Heavy melting steel............ $16.00 to $16.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and under...... 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 15.00 
COP UNE 1'n bne.e ac Vue Sees > Suldin 16.50 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.50to 9.50 
Coat Grom DOPMR oc cic cccdaues 13.50 to 14.50 
UG Rh DCA «0 ae= de okuaease 14.50 to 15.00 
Spee SNE Ww anc d weeec wucahso=% 17.00 to 17.50 
IN NOR at ond ti'a a train a Seo: olathe 16.00 to 16.50 
Bundled sheet stampings........ 8.00to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 19.50 to 20.50 
Hydraulic compressed ..... .++« 14.50to 15.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 18.50 to 19.00 
Boston 


Competition Between Northern and Eastern 
Pennsylvania Furnaces Is Still Keen 


BosToNn, Oct. 16.—Competition between northern and 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces for business in this ter- 
ritory is still very keen, with Northern iron prices 
softer than heretofore. Unconfirmed report has it a 
textile machinery maker the past week bought 1000 
tons of York State No. 2X and No. 1X at a delivered 
price of or very close to $27, which figures back to 
approximately $22, Buffalo furnace. Buffalo iron, 
which previously sold at $23, furnace base, with differ- 
entials waived, has been offered at $22.75, or $27.66 
delivered, but the amount of business booked was unim- 
portant. Misleading statements have been made in this 
territory by foundry owners regarding eastern Penn- 
sylvania iron prices. Differentials have been waived 
by such furnaces on offers of high silicon iron, whereas 
foundries in giving out information have deducted these 
differentials. So far as can be ascertained, no eastern 
Pennsylvania iron is offered in New England at less 
than $23.50, furnace, and most furnaces ask $24, with 
and without differentials. A New Hampshire machin- 
ery maker is about to close on 100 tons of malleable, 
100 tons No. 2X and 100 tons silicon 3.25 to 3.75, a 
Providence, R. I., foundry on 700 tons of high manga- 
nese iron, and another Providence foundry on about 
900 tons of No. 2X and No. 1X. No other prospective 
business of importance is reported, and general opinion 
among pig iron interests is that sales will be limited the 
remainder of October. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama. 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.....$27.15 to $28.15 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 27.15 to 27.65 
Buffalo, sil. 32.25 to 3.76....ccces 27.66 to 28.41 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25......... 27.66to 27.91 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 80.42to 31.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 30.42 to 30.92 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.......-. *31.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ *30.60 





*Nominal. 

Coke.—In contrast with conditions prevailing in the 
Connellsville coke market, New England producers of 
by-product foundry coke the past week or ten days have 
secured premiums of 50c. to $1 a ton on car lot prompt 
shipment fuel from buyers not protected by contracts. 
Shipments against contract continue to be made on a 
basis of $13.50 delivered in New England. With Oc- 
tober half gone, shipments against September specifi- 
cations have not been completed, in some instances due 
to the continued pressure on coke producers to supply 
an urgent domestic fuel demand. Connellsville foundry 
coke is offered at prices far below those quoted on local, 
but iron melters display little interest, no sales of 
importance being recorded since last reports. 

Old Material.—Business in old material is so dull 
that some of the largest dealers gave employees an 
extra holiday last Saturday in addition to Columbus 
day. Offerings of heavy melting steel at $12 are in- 
creasing, but mills apparently are not interested; con- 
sequently lower prices are expected. Borings and turn- 
ings also are coming into the market in larger quan- 
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tities, with almost no takers, and while not actually 
lower, the market is decidedly unsettled. On the other 
hand, there is a still further improvement in the de- 
mand for No. 1 machinery and textile cast. The latter 
is in limited supply with holders generally demanding 
lc. a pound. No. 1 machinery is selling in car lots 
mostly at $22.50 and $22.75, with some rejections due 
to faulty loading. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


No. 1 machinery cast.........++. $22.00 to $23.00 
No. 2 machinery cast.........+.- 20.00 to 21.00 
PE BEE: gesins ov evicea stn ecews 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable .........e6. 22.00 to 22.50 
Street Car Ales ..wccccesesns . 20.00to 21.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton lots 
f.o.b. Boston common rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........ $11.50 to $12.00 
No. 1 rail wrought.....scccers 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought........-+. . 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought pipe (1l-in. in diam., 

over 2 ft. IOMB) ..ccescccccece 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 8.50 to 9.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

On ic ovssabeenchheenwn ta eee 7.50 to §.00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 8.50 to 9.00 
SS ere ver 17.50 to 18.00 
BIPOSE COP GEE .a6.cs as tcasoeesns 18.00 to 18.50 


Ratis for reronimm ....ccteoceser 13.50 to 14.00 


Birmingham 


Pig Iron Lags with Wide Difference in Quota- 
+ r 
tions for Local and Distant Shipment 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 16.—The Southern pig iron 
market is still lagging, numerous sales, small lots, still 
aggregating less than the make, and the quotations 
are uncertain, ranging from $20 to $24. Local melters 
who are buying in car lots say that they are being 
called upon to pay $24 per ton, No. 2 foundry, while 
reports from the Middle West, where competition is 
met with furnace interests of the North, are to the 
effect that iron is being shipped from here on a $20 
per ton base. Even a lower price has been rumored. 
A few sales of 500 tons have been made recently, but 
not many, and a little iron goes to the surplus stock 
from week to week. The local melt is not improving 
any; in fact, there is a slight reduction. The pressure 
pipe plants are still operating to capacity, but sanitary 
pipe and fittings producers are not doing so well and 
some of the larger foundries and machine shops are 
without contracts sufficient to keep them going steadily. 
The lead of the Woodward Iron Co. in reducing cost 
of production is not commented on, so far as can be 
learned, though it is generally understood there is to 
be a similar move made at once by the iron-making 
companies of the district. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnace as follows: 


Foundry, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25............ $21.00 
OT re rT enn eae rere 22.00 
COs: SCE TNME oainevesecurss anes 33.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Lettings the past week with the 
three large cast iron pipe making companies of this 
district were smaller than they have been for some 
time. Some disappointment is expressed on the loss 
of the order for 4000 tons of pipe at Los Angeles, Cal., 
the business being awarded a French manufacturer of 
pipe. This pipe will be made at Pont-a-Mousson, 
France, and will be shipped to Los Angeles through 
the Panama Canal. No change in cast iron pipe quo- 
tations is noted, but it is admitted that there are con- 
cessions on tonnages. Pipe consumers are looking for 
lower prices owing to the fall of the pig iron market. 

Coke.—The coke market is very dull and some ton- 
nage is bound to go to the yards if the production is 
maintained and no new business comes in. Quotations 
are weak, around $7.50 per ton, foundry coke, and con- 
sumers not willing to buy in greater quantity than one 
car at a time. 

Old Material.—Dullness pervades the scrap iron and 
steel market in the Birmingham district. Very little 
new business is to be noted. Heavy melting steel is 
absolutely lifeless, the largest melter of the product 
not being in the market at all. Machine shop turnings 
and cast iron borings were marked up $1 each the past 
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week. Dealers in old material assert that the 
tions given are nominal and that melters are a 
make their own prices practically. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham dist; 
yards, nominal prices, as follows: 


i- 


Cast iron borings, chemical..... $18.00 to $19.0 
Heavy melting steel............ 14.00 to 15.0; 
Hatiroad WrougMntenccccccccvcss 15.00 to 16.0 
IO 0: ou eas 518 Gh> eens ceca eee 19.00 to 20.00 
ANE oo cia eos barman we ata 23.00 to 24.0: 
Ce UE SNEED. oie o-cre- ween eee a 16.00 to 17.00 
eS aa eee 19.00 to 20.0 
TYE GAP WROGW 6. cccurceseswe 18.00 to 19.0/ 
CRP WROD ccc endecenues tense die 17.00 to 18.00 
BOGS BORON. foc cece we sownse reese 16.00 to 17.0: 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00to 9.00 
Cut fet DOrines ...s 0b. c vere even 9.00 to 10.00 


St. Louis 


Pig Iron Weak—Old Material Prices Ave 
Again Reduced 


St. Louis, Oct. 16.—The market for pig iron 
rather weak, with buying in this district extreme|) 
light. Melters are simply waiting to see what will 
happen in the way of price fluctuations. They seem ' 
feel that the market will go lower, and they are buying 
only when it becomes absolutely necessary to do so. 
Such purchases are small. The only inquiry of note is 
for 1000 tons of foundry iron from a central Illinois 
melter. Sales of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. during 
the week amounted to 200 tons in carload lots. Its 
present price is $26.50 to $27.50, Granite City. North- 
ern iron is quoted nominally at $25, Chicago, and South- 
ern iron at $21, Birmingham. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 

as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 

freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 

and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 

cents average switching charge from Granite City: 

Northern fdy., of. 1.76 to 2Bbesscriscersoe $27.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 27.16 


ONE: 5 cacae< teniedmne owns DOR RESR eR DED DOES 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (rail)..... 26.17 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The rail purchases of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway will total about 30,000 tons, 
but the allocation will not be determined for at least 
a week. The delay is said to be due to the fact that 
some of the rails will be used on Western lines. The 
contract for 150 tons of reinforcing bars for the Tate 
Motor Co. building, St. Louis, went to the Laclede Steel 
Co. Warehouse business is dull. 


Coke.—A few contracts for last quarter, one for 300 
tons, were made for foundry coke during the last week. 
Makers are disinclined to take on contracts for 1924. 
Foundry grades are selling at $6 to $7.50 at the Con- 
nellsville ovens. There is no especial demand for 
domestic grades, the warmer weather and a more plenti- 
ful supply of coal being the cause of the lack of inter- 
est. 

Old Material_—The market for old material showed 
further weakness during the last week, a decline of $1 
being recorded in all grades except railroad and ma- 
chinery cast, which are unchanged. There has been 
no buying whatever by consumers, and trading between 
dealers small. Railroad lists continue heavy, causing 
a further weakening influence. New lists include: 
Chicago & Alton, 1200 tons; Rock Island, 4000 tons, and 
Wabash, 4000 tons. 


Per Gross Ton 


TPO SOE iis «4:00 sie 0c ek ae $15.00 to $15.50 
a eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 17.00 to 17.50 


Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under.. 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over... 32.50 to 33.50 


Cast fron car wheels............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

MRS i'n vs cudusewuedhucuavin 15.00 to 15.50 


Per Net Ton 


Heavy axles and tire turnings... 11.00 to 11.50 
UOC) QUO MOP veccocnsowicns 13.50 to 14.00 
DOUOn GS GENE. oc ve ctedeessa ce 16.50 to 17.00 
iy ge er ee ne 24.00 to 25.00 


Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.00 to 18.50 


No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.50to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Ratlroad spri@se ........cce0%- 15.00 to 15.50 
Caat. fron DOPTNGB..60i so) ccc vses 9.00 to 9.50 
UO. 2 WARORA GBieike oc cv ennds 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.50 to 10.00 


Champion bundled sheets....... 7.00to 7.50 
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Cincinnati 


Pig Iron Prices Shaded Sharply in an Ex- 
tremely Dull Market 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 16.—The market is unusually dull. 
A sale of 1000 tons to a sanitary company went at 
ibout $23, Ironton. A sale of 600 tons to an Indiana 
melter is reported to have gone to a lake front furnace 
on the basis of $23.50 furnace, or the equivalent of $23.25 
Ironton. Southern Ohio furnaces are reported to have 
quoted $23.75 Ironton on this deal, and at least one quo- 
tation of $23 Ironton was made by a broker. An inquiry 
for 1500 tons from a Kentucky melter had not been 
closed on Tuesday, but it is expected to go to a southern 
Ohio furnace: The same melter is in the market for 
Southern iron, and this probably will be closed this week. 
Prices generally are weak. Southern Ohio iron can be 
had in round tonnages at $23.75, and in the Souta, 
while $21 is the nominal quotation, it is admitted that 
$20.50 can be done, and possibly $20 on large ton- 
nages. Some sellers, however, are of the opinion that 
the bottom of the market has about been reached, and 
are looking for an upturn. Inquiry is confined almost 
entirely to carload lots for immediate shipment. Three 
furnaces in southern Ohio and northern Kentucky are 
preparing to blow in, Jisco on silvery and Belfont and 
Norton on foundry and Bessemer respectively. 

Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 


and $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
fT | ee ee ee ee $24.05 to $25.05 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 
th PO eee rere TT 25.55 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 36.77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 
2.40 (OGG BE tb decane ckbeaneacs 25.77 
Basis DOSGGte 26s sed vedas wane 25.77 
et re eee 25.77 


Finished Material.—A slight improvement is noted 
in the demand for finished materials, but orders con- 
tinue to be placed only for one or two carloads for im- 
mediate delivery. Prices generally are holding up well. 
On an inquiry for the Big Four Railroad a Cleveland 
district mill quoted 2.53c., Cleveland, on %-in. and 
heavier plates. On bars the lowest quotation was 2.40c., 
Pittsburgh. On forging billets a quotation of $48.50, 
lelivered Cincinnati, was made by a Kentucky manu- 
facturer, On wire products prices generally followed 
current prices, although on wire nails a price was 
quoted of $3.10 per keg, delivered Cleveland. There 
is a fair demand for track materials. The L. & N. 
Railroad will close today for 14,700 kegs of spikes, 
9900 kegs of track bolts and 31,000 pairs of angle bars. 
On spikes 3.15¢., Pittsburgh, is reported to have been 
the general quotation, with Chicago manufacturers 
quoting a similar price, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Structural Materials—A number of large projects 
came up during the week. The biggest was the Hurt 
office building, Atlanta, requiring 2500 tons. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad is taking bids on 1600 
tons of bridge work for Newport, Ky., and the Big 
Four and Cincinnati Northern Railroads on 800 tons 
of plate girder work. Bids will probably be asked 
about Nov. 1 on the Third National Bank, Dayton, Ohio, 
and for the Masonic Temple at Portsmouth, Ohio, re- 
quiring 300 tons. Revised plans have been sent out for 
bids for the Hurth Hotel, Portsmouth, Ohio, involving 
300 tons. Two school buildings at Piqua, Ohio, 200 
tons, are up for figures. There have been no lettings. 


Reinforcing Bars.—An inquiry for 650 tons of rein- 
forcing bars for St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Louisville, Ky., 
is being figured on. Bids for this project closed Oct. 9, 
but the contract has not been awarded. A warehouse 
for the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. at Indianapolis will 
require about 200 tons. Prices generally range from 
2.20¢. to 2.40¢. 


Sheets.—While it is generally considered that black 
sheets can be had for 3.75c. or even less, mills in this 
distriet have been booking orders right along at the 
regular price of 3.85¢c. The tonnages, however, have 
been light, ranging from one to three carloads. Con- 
cessions of $2 per ton have also been reported on gal- 
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vanized sheets, but blue annealed sheet prices remain 
firm at 3c. 


Warehouse Business.—Orders continue in good vol- 
ume, though somewhat spotty. Bars, small angles and 
blue annealed sheets are in most demand, although some 
wire produets are moving fairly well. Cold-rolled steel 
is also in slightly better demand. Prices are unchanged, 
and indications point to the maintenance of the present 
schedules for the remainder of the year. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.50c.; reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; hoops, 4.55c.; bands, 
4.25c.; shapes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.60c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.50c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 5c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.25c.: No. 
28 black sheets, 5.35c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
6.35c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.60 per 100 lb.; com- 
mon wire nails, $3.60 per keg base. 


Fluorspar.—Some small sales of fluorspar are re- 
ported at prices unchanged from previous quotations. 
Some shading is being done by the smaller interests, 
but prices generally are being well maintained. 


Coke.—Little activity is noted in foundry coke. We 
note two contracts for furnace coke, however, of 9000 
tons per month each for the next two months, from 
southern Ohio furnaces, at undisclosed prices. Reports 
are current of much distress coke, particularly in the 
Michigan territory. Prices are about the same as last 
week, Connellsvile furnace being quoted at $4 to $4.25 
and foundry at $5 to $7. New River is unchanged at 
$12, for foundry; Wise County furnace at $5.25, and 
foundry at $6 to $7. By-product foundry is quoted at 
$9, Connellsville basis. Some ovens are being put out 
in the West Virginia district. 

Old Material.—Dealers report a lessened demand 
each day for scrap. Some small sales are being made, 
however, but prices are very weak, being at least 50c. 
lower than the previous week. Offerings are heavy, the 
Norfolk & Western list being for 35,000 tons. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin- 


cinnati: 

Per Gross Ton 
po ee er $10.50 to #1}. 00 
IO FONE  .cdecccwtetedcaseues 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up.... 27.50to 28.00 
ee See Se. os ce wawanees .. 14.56to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel rails for melting.......... 13.50 to 14.00 
CSP. WD ite cance nteesdahaevenes 13.00 to 13.50 

Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought ......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Cunt DOD « ctcdewesretocessies 8.00 to 8.50 
Sek CS tcc oercnewes sees 7.50to 8.00 
pS ara a eee 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
po, ae ee 11.00to 11.50 
dC PTT PP ee re 21.50to 22.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 13. 00 to 13.50 
Pipes and flues ...wcccccceseccses 7.00to 8.50 


Detroit Scrap Market 


Detroit, Oct. 16.—Mills and furnaces that ordinar- 
ily consume a large part of the serap in this district 
are following a hand-to-mouth policy on waste mate- 
rial purchases. This is also true of the pig iron melters 
who are piecing out their contracts until inventory 
period. The situation is analogous to that of a year 
ago, with prospects of buying for current needs only 


over the remainder of the year. Prices are unchanged. 
The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis, f.o.b. cars producers’ yards, excepting stove 
plate, automobile cast and No. 1 machinery cast, 
which are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel.........+-- $12.00 to $12. ae 
Shoveling steel .....ccseeeeeues 12.00to 12.5 5 

No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 1750 
Camt WORE ci cvcscaccccpccens 10.00 to 11.00 
Automobile cast scrap.......... 24.00 to 25.00 
Se: SE on nun (eneangedeeennnr 16.00 to 17.00 
Hydraulic compressed........... 10.50 to 11.25 
Sort, COPMIMAS ac cccdcccecvnces 10,00to 11.00 
Tamm teeming... ccccccccvdeces 9.00to 9.50 
PUR ov cksccavcecsssetivece 9.50to 10.00 


The measurement of water under almost any condi- 
tions as the result of a method devised by Prof. C. M. 
Allen of the Worcester, Mass., Polytechnic Institute, is 
announced by the Engineering Foundation, New York. 
By the use of salt and electricity measurements of re- 
markable precision are said to be accomplished. Pro- 
fessor Allen’s new method is indirect. It is based on 
the fact that common salt increases the electrical con- 
ductivity of water in proportion to the quantity of salt 
dissolved in the water. 
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Cleveland 


Pig Iron Fairly Active in Indiana and Michi- 
gan—Dull in Northern Ohio 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 16.—Iron ore firms have completed 
shipments on many of their smaller merchant furnace 
contracts, but large consumers are still moving ore in 
good volume. Owing to the cautious buying by many 
consumers early in the season, there have not been 
many cancellations of contracts or postponements of 
deliveries until next season on account of blowing out 
of blast furnaces. 

Pig Iron.—Sales increased during the week in Mich- 
igan and Indiana and with several orders ranging up 
to 1500 tons, the market has been fairly active in those 
States, but in the northern Ohio district business is vir- 
tually at a standstill. Prices show no strength, but 
in the absence of business local furnaces are still nam- 
ing a $24 price for foundry and malleable grades for 
outside delivery. However, an inquiry of sufficient size 
to test the market would probably bring out lower quo- 
tations more in line with Valley prices. In the Valley 
district, the market is openly quoted at $23.50 to $24, 
but there are unconfirmed reports of $23 and even lower 
quotations. Buffalo furnaces appear to be holding to 
$23 for some shipping points, but Buffalo iron has been 
offered in New England at $22.50. Business in Michi- 
gan and Indiana is coming largely from automobile 
foundries, although the American Radiator Co. pur- 
chased 1200 tons of foundry iron for its Detroit plant 
for prompt shipment. Inquiries for several thousand 
tons of malleable and foundry iron from the same dis- 
tricts are pending. Southern iron is inactive. We note 
the sale of two 100-ton lots of low phosphorus iron by 
a Valley producer at $30, but this price has been 
shaded for iron shipped to the Chicago territory. A 
Cleveland district consumer has placed 3000 tons of 
standard low phosphorus iron with an Eastern producer 
at $28. 

Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 


and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Pane. Veer CPGOSs 6.0 cic cdenceecensn $24.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 25.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.76 to 2.26... ..ccceceres 27.00 
DEE... «gs cud bb bak Chae aoe ea 25.50 
OMe Pavey, © Oh COE, ac ccc a saves deuce 37.52 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace...... 30.00 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The maximum discounts 
that have been quoted recently on machine and car- 
riage bolts have become more common. A leading 
Cleveland manufacturer Oct. 13 announced a 5 per cent 
reduction in its prices to the extreme discounts that 
have been prevailing and made a 25c. reduction on hot- 
pressed nuts and also a 5 per cent reduction on semi- 
finished hex. nuts. The 5 per cent reduction on bolts 
about offsets the advance that was made in the new 
price lists recently issued. Some makers are getting 
a fair volume of business, but others are in need of 
orders. Considerable rivet business is being booked in 
fourth quarter contracts by a leading producer at 2.85c. 
to 3c., but a 2.75c. quotation is still appearing for early 
shipment orders. 

Semi-finished Steel.—An inquiry has come out for 
5000 tons of sheet bars for Japan, but otherwise the 
market is lifeless. Sheet bars appear to be held firmly 
at $42.50, Youngstown, but billets and slabs can be pur- 
chased at around $40. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills are getting a fair 
volume of orders on contracts and there is a moderate 
volume of inquiry for small miscellaneous lots of 
steel bars, plates and structural material. Business 
seems to show a slight gain, particularly in plates. 
Buyers generally are placing orders for immediate re- 
quirements only, feeling that they may secure lower 
prices later. Prices on steel bars, plates and structural 
material are firm. While a Cleveland mill was re- 
ported to have shaded the regular plate price in a 
quotation to the Big Four Railroad, this proved in- 
correct, as the quotation was based on Indianapolis 
instead of Cleveland delivery and while a 2.53c. Cleve- 


ow 
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land price was named, this figured back to 2.50¢c., } 
burgh. Eastern mills are quoting plates at 2.60c., | 
burgh for this territory, but have shaded this 
Outside of plates, shapes and bars, some pric: a 
cessions are appearing. The demand for hot d 
strip steel has become somewhat more active, }y; 
prices are still irregular, although some mills are }.)\¢- 
ing to a minimum of 3c. and are making smal! «:)o< 
of 3.15c. Cold-finished steel bars lack firmnes 
regular prices being shaded $3 a ton to 3.10c. on wood 
size orders. Spikes also are somewhat irregular, 
being made as low as 3.10c. In the building field, . 
siderable new work continues to come out. Bids \ 
opened today for the Brotherhood of Locomotiv: 
gineers’ bank and office building requiring 3000 
of structural steel. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.36c.; plates and struc 
tural shapes, 3.46c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.70c.: 
No. 9 annealed wire, 3.25c.; No. 28 black sheet 
4.40c. to 4.65c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.50c. to 
5.80c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.60c. to 4.06c.: 
cold rolled rounds, 3.90c.; flats, squares and hexa 
gons, 4.40c.; hoops and bands, 1 in. and wider an 
20 gage or heavier, 4.16c.; narrower than 1 in. o1 
lighter than No. 20 gage, 4.60c. 

Sheets.—Demand is rather light and some of the 
mills are in need of orders. Blue annealed sheets ar: 
firm at 8c. and galvanized sheets are holding up we! 
to the regular 5c. price, although some shading is r 
ported. On black sheets 3.75c. is common. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The Cleveland Water Works De 
partment will receive bids Oct. 24, for an administra- 
tion building, two filter houses and seven valve houses 
for the Baldwin Reservoir requiring 2000 tons or more 
of reinforcing bars. The Ohio State Highway Com- 
mission has taken bids for road work requiring 400 
tons if concrete construction is decided upon for all 
the work. Rail steel bars are not firm with 2.20c. as 
the common quotation. Billet steel bars are quoted 
at 2.75c., Pittsburgh, but this price is shaded $2 a ton 
for desirable orders for early delivery. 


Warehouse Business.—Weakness has developed in 
warehouse prices on steel bars, plates and structural 
material and some business has been taken at around 
$2 a ton below regular quotations. Jobbers have recently 
been getting shipments on low priced steel placed at 
around $10 a ton below present mill prices. The weak- 
ness in warehouse prices on blue annealed and galvan- 
ized sheets recently noted has spread to blue annealed 
sheets, which can be purchased at 3.60c., or a conces- 


? 


sion of $3 a ton. 


Old Material.—The market is weak owing partly at 
least to the hold-up of shipments by a leading local 
consumer and most grades have been reduced 50c. to 
$1 a ton. Borings and turnings are particularly weak, 
having declined $1 and the latter are being purchased 
by dealers at $11 for yard stocks. Mills are buying 
very little scrap and there is somewhat of a deadlock 
in the market, dealers claiming that producers are hold- 
ing their material rather than selling it at prices that 
consumers are willing to pay. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 
gross ton: 


Heavy melting steel............ $15.00 to $15.25 


15.25 
a eee 18.00 to 18.50 
a A ea eee 17.00 to 17.25 
Low phosphorus melting........ 19.00 to 19.25 
RP Se 11.50 to 11.75 
Machine shop turnings ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.25 to 11.50 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 13.75 to 14.00 
FUATIPOO WROUMEE 6s occ ccacewsece 12.75 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 20.00 to 20.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Steel axle turnings............. 12.00 to 12.75 
3 ae Rr es a 20.50 to 21.50 
PD, 5 Ns 5.6 de ewe ws es aoe 10.75 to 11.00 
Drop forge flashings .......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad grate bars............ 16.00 to 16.50 
ee a eee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
FupeG-GEG TEGO. 65-0 0%. 000500eeens 10.00 to 11.00 


Wm. H. Muller & Co., Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, 
exporter and importer, has been appointed exclusive 
agent in the United States and Canada of the recent!) 
formed Swiss Aluminum Rolling Mills Syndicate. The 
rolling mills of Switzerland in June formed a syndicate 
under the name of the Swiss Rolling Mills Association, 
Ltd., with headquarters at Basel. The products con- 
sist principally of aluminum sheets, wire and disks. 
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Philadelphia 


Pig Iron and Scrap Show Further Weakness 
—Steel Demand Light 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 16.—Further weakness in foun- 
dry pig iron and scrap are the chief developments of 
another week of very light demand. No improvement 
has taken place in the steel trade, but Eastern plate 
mills are basing hopes for a revival of plate demand 
on inquiries from five roads for a total of 200 to 300 
locomotives. While the larger steel mills are making 
every effort to hold prices of plates, shapes, bars and 
sheets, further weakness in some of these products has 
come to light. Steel bars are being so freely shipped 
by one large producer on old orders, with invoice prices 
ranging from 1.70c. to 2.25c., Pittsburgh, that some re- 
sale lots are being offered in the market by either 
jobbers or consumers at prices considerably below the 
current mill quotation of 2.40c., Pittsburgh. Black 
sheets are more freely offered at 3.75c., Pittsburgh, 
and it appears that quotations of 4.90c., Pittsburgh, 
have been made on galvanized sheets, which hitherto 
have held pretty well at 5c. 

The outstanding characteristic of all markets is 
there are no clear indications as to the future. Buyers 
are plainly convinced that any price changes will be 
downward and are acting accordingly. 





Pig Iron.—A test of the foundry iron market was 
made last week by a large company which had inquired 
for 2500 tons for its New Jersey plant. Two or three 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces were offered all or part 
of the tonnage at $22, furnace, but it is stated that the 
offer was refused in every instance. A part of the 
business was placed with one furnace, which is said to 
have realized slightly less than $23, furnace, on the 
base grade. Nearly all eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
are now quoting $23, furnace, on No. 2 plain, $23.50 
on No. 2X and $24 on No. 1X. One sale of No. 2X is 
reported at $23.25, furnace. Despite the fact that the 
market still has all the appearances of further weak- 
ness, there is a more definite feeling among sellers that 
prices are now close to bottom if they have not already 
reached it. Sales are mostly in small lots for early 
shipment and furnaces are continuing to pile iron. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76 cents to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


OG. ocinccubanienacatametees $23.76 to $25.13 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 24.26to 25.63 
Bast, Pa. 0: Bais 125 oscars ecaevia Cero en seus 
Virginia No, 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

SE.  vsccviaecd ti eaaden cence 29.17 to 30.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 30.17 to 30.67 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 24.50 to 25.00 
Gray SO0GO. co cciccccedeeseacexs BG 2 
DERIEMNES vias ey wince WEMeuEe eas 24.50 to 25.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

WAGED 05 kc coined cua 28.00 to 3000 
Copper bearing low phos (f.o.b. 

SURMAHE) «canes eeccave tote vated 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Domestic furnaces continue to quote 
$112.50 on ferromanganese, but are taking little busi- 
ness, as resale lots at $108 to $110 continue to dominate 
the market. These resale lots, it is stated, are being 
rapidly cleaned up and producers have hope of a better 
situation from their point of view. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Open-hearth rerolling billets 
are freely offered at $40, Pittsburgh, and forging billets 
at $45, and it appears that even these prices would be 
shaded on attractive lots. 


Plates.—Eastern plate mills have felt a slight im- 
provement in demand for plates, as compared with a 
few weeks ago, but they are still operating at a very 
low rate, some of them at not more than 25 per cent. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has not released any of the 
plate tonnage it held up about two months ago, though 
urged to do so by some of the mills. The price situa- 
tion remains the same, two of the smaller mills quoting 
2.40c. and the others 2.50c., Pittsburgh. As there is 
not enough business even at 2.40c. to fill up the mills, 
quoting that price, the situation, from the producers’ 
viewpoint, is discouraging. Prospective car and loco- 
motive buying has raised hopes somewhat, but it is not 
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yet certain whether the talked-of business will develop 
in time to give Eastern plate mills the tonnage they 
need to finish out this quarter. The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works is bidding on upward of 200 locomotives, 
of which 58 are for the Southern Pacific, 80 for the 
Missouri Pacific, 39 for the Louisville & Nashville and 
the remainder for the Baltimore & Ohio and the Penn- 
sylvania. The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey has let 
contracts for eight barges, five of which will be built 
by the Sun Shipbuilding Co. and three by the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation. The plates, about 4000 
tons in all, will be rolled by the Carnegie Steel Co. 


Structural Steel—Two or three prospective jobs 
requiring a total of about 5000 tons of steel are ex- 
pected to be in the market shortly, but at present there 
are no important projects up for bids in the immediate 
Philadelphia territory. Two mills continue to quote 
2.40c., Pittsburgh, on structural shapes, the others 
quoting 2.50c. No real test of the 2.40c. price is re- 
ported, but buyers believe that 2.35c., Pittsburgh, has 
been quoted on some lots. 


Bars.—Though steel bars have been holding well 
at 2.40c., Pittsburgh, so far as the mills are concerned, 
a good deal of resale material is being offered for 
concrete reinforcing purposes. It appears that some 
jobbers or consumers, it does not appear which, are 
getting more bars from a large producer on old con- 
tracts than they have any immediate use for, and 
this is the material that is being thrown on the market. 
Some of this steel is on orders taking prices as low as 
1.70c., Pittsburgh, and scarcely any of it is invoiced at 
more than 2.25c. As long as these buyers had a def- 
inite use for the large shipments which have been 
coming to them in recent weeks, there was no thought 
of reselling it, but now with the year-end inventory 
period approaching they are willing to sacrifice it 
rather than carry it in stock. To meet this competition 
one or two independent mills have quoted 2.30c., Pitts- 
burgh, but this has not in some instances been low 
enough. Sales of concrete bars are reported to have 
been made from 2.15c. to 2.25c., Pittsburgh. Bar iron 
demand is light and prices are unchanged at 2.35c. to 
2.40c., Pittsburgh. Structural rivets are being sharply 
cut. One Pittsburgh company has made quotations of 
2.75¢. per lb., Pittsburgh, which is $5 per ton below 
quotations of some makers. 


Sheets.—Quotations of 3.75c., Pittsburgh, on black 
sheets are more common, and galvanized sheets have 
been quoted at 4.90c., but blue annealed appears to be 
firm at 3c. Very little sheet business is being placed 
with the mills by consumers in this district. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses are ship- 
ping out a very satisfactory volume of steel. Many 
consumers, regularly mill buyers, are now satisfying 
their immediate requirements out of jobbers’ stocks. 
Prices are unchanged, and for Philadelphia delivery 
are as follows: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.55c.; iron 


bars (except bands), 3.55¢.: round edge iron, 3.75c. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1% x % in., 3.75c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.55c.; tank steel plates, 
\% in. and heavier, 3.65c.: tank steel plates, ¥ in., 
3.95¢c.; blue annealed steel sheets, o. 10 gage. 
4.25c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.15c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.25c.: square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3.65c.; structural shapes, 3.65c. ; 
diamond pattern plates, “-in., 5.40c.; +-in., 5.60c.; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.35c.; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.85c.; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and _ heavler, 
4.75¢c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 5.25c.; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to 7-in., inclusive, 4.35c.; rails, 
3.55¢.; tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 


Ore.—Receipts of iron ore from abroad last week 
totaled 30,720 tons, of which 12,400 tons came from 
French Africa, 9820 from Sweden and 8500 from New- 
foundland. 


Old Material.—Not in a considerable period have 
there been such sharp declines in prices of various 
grades of scrap as in the past week. Scarcely an item 
quoted in the table below has escaped, and the reduc- 
tions range from 50c. to $2 a ton. A large buyer of 
heavy melting steel bought 15,000 tons last week at 
$15, delivered. The same consumer also bought a con- 
siderable tonnage of blast furnace borings and turn- 
ings at $11.50. One of the principal consumers of 
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bundled sheets and machine shop turnings for open- 
hearth use bought 1500 tons at $12, and then reduced 
its price to $11, which is now the maximum that can 
be obtained. Except for these few transactions, the 
market is very dull and indications point to further 
reductions. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $15.00 
BOTMD TRI... acccccncvecvccecsssss , 15.00 
Steel rails for rolling... ...-$17.50 ta 18.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

WOE on 005 s.b'8 0d 00% ws 21.00 to 22.00 


Cast-iron car wheels 20.00 to 20.50 


No. 1 railroad wrought 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 yard wrought...... 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 forge fire j weees 18.50to 193.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 busheling.......... 14.50to 15.00 


Mixed borings and turnings (for 
blast furnace use). eave ee ae 

Machine shop turnings (for steel 
works use) .....- . ° 11 

Machine shop turnings (for roll- 
ing mill use). oa 

Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 


11.00 to 11.50 
00to 11.50 
12.00 to 12.50 


00to 14.00 


MY. sasnneoeaee er ee ee 
Cast borings (for steel works 

ind rolling mills).... .eee- 12.50to 13.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 cast : .... 19.50to 20.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

plants) ; 16.50to 17.50 
Railroad grate bars... . 16.00to 16.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable 18.00 to 19.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

ind tubes (new specifications) 14.50 to 15.00 
s P ‘ 20.00 to 21.00 
Stee axles 20.00 to 21.00 


British [ron and Steel Market 


Japan Still Buying Heavy Tonnages of Sheets 
Tin Plate in Strong Demand—Belgium 
Secures Chinese Rail Order 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 16. 

There is an improved tone to the pig iron market, 
though prices as yet are unaffected. Buyers are dis- 
playing more interest in forward prices, particularly 
the Continental consumers. General consumption is 
increasing and higher prices are looked for in the 
future. 

Hematite is firm. Continental purchasers are rather 
more active. Foreign ore is dull. Sellers of Bilbao 
Rubio ask 2214s. ($5.71) c.i.f. Tees. 

Heavy steel is dull, owing to the continuance of 
the boilermakers’ dispute, which is causing shipyard 
stagnation. There is some Continental inquiry cover- 
ing shipbuilding material. 

September exports of pig iron, excluding ferro- 
alloys, were 45,015 tons. The total of all iron and steel 
amounted to 333,985 tons. 

William Beardmore & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, has se- 
cured a contract from the Latvian Government for a 
2800-ton ice-breaker. 

Belgium has secured an order from China for 
10,000 tons of steel rails. 

Continental markets are disorganized by the ex- 
change fluctuations, and little business is moving 
through traders here. 

In Belgium 41 blast furnaces were blowing on 
Oct. 1. 

In Germany the Ruhr works are discharging men 
wholesale. Operations in the immediate future, there- 
fore, are likely to be restricted. 

In Poland a general strike is disorganizing industry. 

In Upper Silesia the majority of the mines and 
works are idle. 

Tinplate is in strong demand, particularly with 
regard to domestic consumers, who are covering for 
their November-December requirements and some go- 
ing into January-February. Exports are improving; 
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Canada is inquiring. The CW 20 x 14’s hav: 
fixed at 20s. ($4.54) f.o.b. for October only. 

Galvanized sheets are firm. India is buying .., 
small scale. Other markets, especially in the fa, 
East, are active. Japan 67’s are being sold at £2 
(5.98c. per 1b.) f.o.b., for January delivery, {)jy 
gage makers are well sold and some are not qu g, 

Black sheets are strong on continued Japanes: de- 
mand. CA 24-gage has been sold at £14 (2.84 er 
Ib.) f.o.b. Japan 6 x 3, 13’s, 107 lb. sheets are by ing. 
ing £2110s. (4.36c. per lb.) f.o.b., May. The works 
are heavily sold. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.54 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered £1 19s. $8.85 
Bilbao Rubio oref..... 7 Aa 5.45 
Cleveland No.1foundry 5 2% 23.27 
Cleveland No. 3foundry 4 16 21.79 
Cleevland No.4 foundry 4 11 20.66 
Cleveland No. 4 forge... 4 8 to£4 9s. 19.98 to $2: 
Cleveland basic ...... 410 to 4 14 20.43 to 2 
East Coast mixed..... 418% to 5 0 22.36 to 
Ferromanganese* ..... 17 10 79.45 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up... 8 0 to 9 0 36.32 to 
DO kena sadearaene 7 10 to 8 656 34.05 to 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

4 ea aa 9 2% 41.43 
Tin plates, base box... 1 3% to 1 3% 5.25 to 

c. ver | 

ee OO: occa ctsawa 9 O to 9 10 1.82 S 1 
i ge eae 12 10 to13 0 2.53 to f 
BO cs tae ?tiade weeds 9 10 to10 0 1.93 to 
i reer ee 8 15 to 9 5 177to 1 
NG dS oie ce ee eae 8 10 to 9 0 1.7Z2to 1 
Round bars, % to 3 in. 10 5 to 10 15 2.08 to 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 19 0 to19 5 3.85 to 
Black sheets, 24 gage.. 14 0 2.84 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ...... 15 5 3.09 
ee DO Co cecnsinve 12 0 & 12 10* 2.43 & 2 ° 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

gO eee a 3's 3.50 
Cotton ties, Indian speci- 

DO -asov0x~ ke ad 15 0 3.04 


*Export price. ftEx-ship, Tees, nominal. 


Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iron: 


Belgium ........ <3 SS Oe to £5 10s. $23.83 to $24.97 

NE ok id bee ba cm actu 5 5 to 5 10 23.83 to 24.97 

LMIXOMADUTE .ccecsee | F to 5 10 23.83 to 24.97 
Billets (nominal) : 

Belgium ...... Jaa. ae Ge 31.78 

France ...... vedic: See 31.78 
Merchant bars: C. per LI 

gt —_—_—— owe 8 2S aS Se 1.70 to 1.8 

Luxemburg ...... 8 7% to 9 0 1.70 to 1.8 

France ..... 7 10 1.52 


Joists (beams): 


Belgium 8 1 1.65 
Luxemburg § 2% 1.65 
ey 7 10 to 712% 1.52 to ] 
Angles: 
Belgium ... keine) See me to 8 5 1.62 to nN 
14-in. plates: 
ee § 10 1.72 
CORT | ns via dc awids s 10 1.72 
s-in. plates 
Luxemburg Ka i as 1.57 
BeigigM ...e.- Je oe 1.62 


\ Tin Plate Amalgamation and a Central Selling 
Agency—Export Trade Unsatisfactory 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 4.—Conditions in the iron 
and steel markets are still far from bright, the pro- 
longing of the boilermakers’ dispute causing home con- 
sumers particularly to refrain from purchasing on any 
substantial scale. At one time it was hoped that an 
end could be brought to this disastrous lockout, but 
at the moment there is little light on the horizon. The 
shipyards in Scotland are, of course, suffering most 
severely, as there is practically nothing moving in new 
shipbuilding, but it is stated that there are orders to 
be placed, and that once the boilermakers get back to 
work the yards will be kept busy for some time to come. 

Home railroads continue to place a certain amount 
of requirements, and here and there some structural 
orders are secured for shipment overseas, but apart 
from the very strong demand fom Japan for galvanized 
and black sheets the export trade still remains in 4 
very unsatisfactory state. Prices do not recede much, 
but on the fortnight are about 5s. easier, but even with 
this decrease some makers say that they are rolling 
without any margin of profit. Certainly the cost of 
production shows no sign of going down to anything 
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like an economic level, chiefly owing to the high price 
of fuel. At one time it seemed as though coke would 
be cheaper, but with the improvement in the franc rate 
continental demand for British fuel became strong 
again, and prices in consequence hardened. The pro- 
duction of pig iron has been cut down fairly considera- 
bly, but the demand for foundry grades is so poor that 
makers are continually granting concessions in an en- 
deavor to clear out the stocks in their yards. The de- 
mand for hematite, however, has improved, and with 
the output of this grade of material still restricted, sup- 
plies are quickly absorbed and prices maintain a fairly 
steady level. No. 3 Cleveland G.M.B. is weak at about 
96s., and East Coast mixed numbers are quoted in the 
neighborhood of 99s. and upward. 

A little time ago a notice was issued that the 
Grovesend Steel & Tinplate Co. had absorbed the Duf- 
fryn, Mardy and Dynevor Tinplate Works, and had 
thereby become the second largest tinplate producer in 
South Wales. Now comes the indication that the 
Grovesend and Richard Thomas & Co., the latter com- 
pany being the largest manufacturers of tinplates in 
the world, owning 14 tinplate works, comprising 111 
mills with a capacity of over 4500 tons of tinplates a 
week, and of over 6500 tons of steel bars a week, have 
come to an agreement so that the total capacity of the 
amalgamation of the two companies: will result in a 
steel production in South Wales alone of about 11,000 
or 12,000 tons a week. Great efforts are being made 
in certain directions to establish a tinplate central 
selling agency, and it is evident that this amalgama- 
tion is in connection with this proposal. Whether the 
selling agency will eventually develop or not it is diffi- 
cult to say, but certainly at the present time many of 
the tinplate makers are putting up a strong opposition. 


Wages in Industries Rise 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—Total earnings of 2,352,516 
employees in 51 manufacturing industries in September 
during one week amounted to $61,507,092 the Labor 
Department has announced. The same industries in 
August reported 2,352,945 employees with a total 
payroll of $61,436,603. A combined total from the 51 
industries showed 80 per cent reporting as working 
full time,.18 part time and 2 per cent closed. 


The September payroll by Youngstown, Ohio, in- 
dustries, principally iron and steel properties, aggre- 
gated $6,803,933, the third highest month since Jan- 
uary, 1921. Total expenditure for wages the first nine 
months in the year is $57,331,828, a figure higher than 
the totals for the full years of 1921 or 1922. It is 
expected the payroll figures for the year will exceed 
$75,000,000, a gain of 50 per cent over the previous 
year. 


_ Clifford B. Connelley, director of industrial rela- 
tions, Carnegie Institute of Technology, will have 
charge of the public relations section of the Pittsburgh 
Personnel Association this year. This section has 
planned a series of general meetings to be carried on 
this winter to bring to the attention of all of those 
interested in the industrial and commercial welfare of 
Pittsburgh the best modern practice in handling human 
relations. 


Gross sales of the American Chain Co., Inc., for the 
eight months ended Aug. 31 reached $20,945,648. Net 
earnings for the period amounted to more than two 
and one-half times the net earnings for all of 1922. 
The balance sheet as of July 31, last, showed quick 
— of $14,343,500 against quick liabilities of $2,385,- 


A cablegram from London says the fusion of the 
Grovesend Steel Tin Plate Co. with Thomas & Co. is now 
complete, the latter company having paid £1,100,000 
for control. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


August Steel Exports Larger Than in July— 
Imports But Slightly Changed 


August exports of British iron and steel showed 
an increase over July of about 15,900 tons. This 
is the first increase in several months. The August 
exports were 330,431 gross tons as compared with 
314,522 tons in July. The imports in August of 121,- 
906 tons were the smallest since May; these compare 
with 128,486 tons in July. Comparative data for both 
exports and imports, scrap being included, were as 
follows: 

sritish Steel Exports and Imports, Gross Tons 
Exports 
358,208 
398,507 


Imports 
128,032 
133,929 


Aver. per month, first quarter, 1923... 
April, 1923 

May, 1923 

June, 1923 373, 
Aver. per month, second quarter, 1923.. 402,471 
July, 1923 

August, 1923 


. 295,980 
144,885 


Average per month, 
Average per month, 
Average per month, 
Average per month, 
Average per month, 


More detailed data of the exports are as follows: 


Principal British Exports, Gross Tons per Month 


ra August——, 
1922 922 1923 
66,159 


21,300 

6,700 
43,600 
19,100 


1913 
55,107 
15,247 
16,874 
15,434 
41,787 
27,930 
41,798 
26,038 


Pig iron - 
Ferroalloys 93,700 
Steel rails 42,200 
Steel plates 11,200 
Galvanized sheets .... 63,500 
Steel bars, rods, etc... 20,900 
Tin plates 41,200 37,400 
Black plates and sheets 11,700 18,700 


tom oe 
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Data as to importations of importance are as fol- 


lows in tons per month: 
Jan.-Aug., 
1913 1923 
620,000 
50,100 
18,000 


1922 
289,400 
28,109 
12,800 


522,213 
42,652 


10,989 


Iron ore 

Manganese ore 

Pig iron and ferroalloys.... 
Exports of scrap iron and steel in August were 

6554 tons, or 9975 tons per month for the first eight 

months of this year, as compared with 12,880 tons 

per month in 1922. In 1913 there were 9600 tons per 

month. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, on complaint 
of several steel manufacturers and consumers affected, 
has suspended until February the new tariff recently 
announced, reestablishing the 21%c. rate on steel be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cleveland and other Ohio points. 
Consequently the 19¢c. combination rate will remain in 
effect until further action is taken. 


The members of the Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ 
Association report a decrease of 2.7 per cent in the 
number of hoists sold during September as compared 
with the previous month, and a decrease of 6 per 
cent in the value of hoists ordered. Shipments for the 
month of September decreased 21.4 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous month. 


The Ford Motor Co. is operating its valve manu- 
facturing plant at Northville, Mich., at maximum ca- 
pacity, giving employment to about 350 men under 
three 8-hr. shifts. Current production is at the rate 
of 2,500,000 valves per month, including those for 
Ford automobiles, trucks and tractors. About 10,000 
tractor valves alone are being turned out daily. 


The Baker R & L Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
Baker trucks and Raulang automobile bodies, reported 
in stockholders’ meeting that orders in hand for both 
divisions will extend well into the spring months. 
Dividends were declared at 7 per cent for preferred 
and 6 per cent for common stock. President F. W. 
Treadway stated that surplus is now about $500,000. 
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: ‘ 1 f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
= e ° 3 
: Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.0.b, Pittsburg 
= Carload Lots 5 
= 3 
Savin gvvNU4OC0000LLULNUANEEOULLSLUUULLALULL MT HALUULANALLIETUUITE 
Plates Welded Pipe 
2.50c. utt Weld 
Sheared, tank quality, base, per Ib.. see seeneneeeeeeees Steel isin 
Structural Materials Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black jaly, 
Beams, channels, etc., base, per 1D.....+--eererereeere 2.50¢ re pg aed 45 19 to %.....+411 9 
Sheet PMINE ..ccccccsavcvovesesscorcosessonsssccenes 2.65c. % to %.. 51 25% Seoweo nace 22 3 
MD seer eeeeee 56 > Ae 28 i} 
Iron and Steel Bars IIIT 60 48 fe 8% .0..5 3 13 
Soft steel bars, base, per Ib......++++++; seeeeeeeees . -2.40c. yy peed 62 50% 
Soft steel bars for cold finishing........ $3 per ton “< Lap Weld 
Reinforcing steel bars, base€......----seeeeeereceeeers oece a a eRe 55 43 erate 23 7 
Refined tron bars, base, per 1D... .- see eeereeeeees sense Oe - 2% to 6..... 59 47 Bie wane vicre 26 1 
Double refined iron bars, base, per Ib.....-++++ 4.85c. to = , oa Ss... 56 43 og Ne ieee 28 ; 
Stay bolt iron bars, base, per ID......-++++e+5 8.00c. to 8.60c. 6 and 16... b4 41 oie ee 26 1 
y 11 and 13... & 
; : Bet-Retes Fase ...8.15¢. Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Hoops, base, per Ib... .... cece cece cree nceeeneces Rae gm oie ES 41 2414 csc... 61 - 
Bands, base, EE od ake aee koe Saw eS eh HET Y io %.. 2: 47 301% ¥% to %.. +19 154 i) 
Strips, base, per lb.... sen eee ee eee eee eneeees c. to 3. < i, 53 4214 iy 21 4 
Cotton ties, per bundle of 45 Ib....--++eeeeereeeeseees oe eee eee oe 1 Oh. tenses 12 
Cold-Finished Steels ws £00 B8Gececs <™ Pe 4914 | 1 to ant 30 14 
rs and shafting, base, per 1D......eseeeeeeeeesveces 3.25c. Lap eld, extra strong, plain ends 
Bare, 8. A. E. Serkea. No. 2100 a age a oe Cae Bios eGo * 2 ceaeaaasasc 53 Geen) 2 wearkencecas 23 2 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 2300......eeeeeeeees 6.50c, to 6.75c. 2% to 4..... 57 46% | 2% to 4..... 29 15 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 3100. .......cccccees 5.50c. to 5.75c. 406 40 6is ce 56 451% 4m. 00 :6.5.5. 28 14 
Strips, base, per ID......ccccccccccccccccccccccsceses 5.00c. TY Mi Rioweads 52 if QE 2 2 Oe 21 7 
i > 9 and 36... 45 32% | 9 to 12...... 16 
Wire Products ll and 12.... 44 31% | 
Nalls, base, per keg. ....cccscccccvccccccccsvsces ceeees $3.00 To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are tn- 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and Over......++eeees 2.25 over base creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 per 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 im.......--ese+. 2.50 over b se cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary diseount 
Bright plain wire, oe No. 9 cage _ 200 TD. cs vcecn eh of 5 per cent on galvanized. 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib.........-eeeeeee 2.9 ‘ 
Spring wire, base, per 100 Ib... ...scccccccccccccccees 3.70 . Boiler Tubes 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, base, per 100 Ib..........5000. 3.35 Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib...........0 eee eeee 3.80 : to 2% im....seeees 27 Dh Os Fe eeaee reese +18 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg............eeeeeeees 3.80 2% to 2% in......... 37 1% to 1% in........ + 8 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib...........-e000- 3.45 3 IM, cece eee eee eee 40 2 to 2% IM.....+..-, — 3 
Polished staples, base, per Keg......-seecscssescscces 3.45 3% to 3% in........ 42% | 2% to 3 in.......... —7 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg...........06- 2.70 4 to 13 in........... 46 3% to 4% in........ —9 
Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers)...... 674 per cent off list Less carload lots 4 points less. 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers)....... 65 per cent off list Standard vn = Boiler Tubes 
. Jol rawn 
Bolts and Nuts Re ae seeebet 55 8 and 3% in......... 36 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads / 1% and 1% in....... 47 3% and 3% in....... 37 
60,10 and 10 per cent off list PM cece enusies ee 31 RASC Aree ae 41 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads. .60 and 10 per cent off list 2 ond Sh WA. visescecs 22 4% in. and 5 in...... 33 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in , 3 so 2% and 2% in....... 32 
Smaltler and shorter, rolled threads.60 anc 0 per cento is 
Carriage bolts ut threads, all sizes......60 per cent off list Hot Rolled 
Lag bolts : See .....65 and 10 per cent off list 3 and 3% in... steeee 38 GOR. Nai Getde osG¥ evince 43 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads...50 and 10 per cent off list 3% in. and 3% in.... 39 
Other style heads .... : weeeeess-D0 percent extra Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts % x 4 in., than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for 
50 and 10 per cent off list lengths up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. 
Larger and longer sizes.. .....)0 and 10 per cent off list and lighter than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube 
Hot pressed square or hex. nuts, blank......... 4.25c. off list list and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
Hot orosed: wats, tanpell.«.<éis<s.2ds0 00s ..4.25¢e. off list take price of net larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank......... 4.00c. off list Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped........4.00c. off list Carbon under 0.30, base..........seeeeeee 83 per cent off list 
semi-finished hex. nuts Carbon 6.80 to 0:40, BAMD. << <é.s60ccascenst 81 per cent off list 


in. and smaller, U. S. S....80 to 80 and 5 per cent off list 
% in. and larger, U. S. S......75 to 75 and 5 per cent off list 
Small sizes S. A. E..80 and 10-to 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. A. E., 54 in. and larger 


75 and 10to 


75,10 and 5 per cent off list 


Stove bolts in packages...... ..75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk........... 75,10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 
Oe ee 90 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 60 and 5 per cent off list 


Turnbuckles, with ends, %4 in. and smaller, 
55 and 5 to 50 per cent off list 
Turnbuckles, without ends, % in. and smaller, 
70 and 10 to 65 and 5 per cent off list 


Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Ware- 
house discounts range higher. 
Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
Cents per Ft. | Cents per Ft. 
2-in. O.D. 12 gage.. 15 | 24%-in. O.D. 10 gage.. 20 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage.... 16 3-in. O.D. 7 gage..... 35 
2-in. O.D. 10 gage.... 17 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 15 
2% in. O.D. 12 gage.. 17 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 55 
2%-in. O.D. 11 gage... 18 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 57 


Tin Plate 


Standard cokes, Her base BOE .scnasvseseneueearceiess $5.50 


) 


WEEE «sana kckcbweee eee asee nee eanee 5c. to 5.25c. off list Terne Plate 
Cap and Set Screws (Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
Milled square and hex. head cap screws....70 per cent off list 7 Sane 100 wn 00 a on r c 620 
> ce Crews Ld — ‘ , wens Oe wee CoS J zZ»-1D, ° ecee « 
anne es ig and 10 percent off list ,8-Id. coating I. G:::°11:30 | 30-Ib. coating I. G.:.. 17.35 
pact set SCTOWE. 6c eccccccccsvevees 75 and 10 per cent off list Tt eae . = ae 12.70 85-Ib. pct . é 3 +H 
Milled Studs ..ccccccccccecccecess 00 Ana 10 per cent off list o-iD, CORUNE J. seve 13.95 40-Ib. coating I. Pe 
Rivets Sheets 

Large structural and ship rivets, base, per 100 Ib. $2.75 to $3.00 . Blue Annealed 
SUNTE BINGO <0 swine ees ees en 6a Ramen’ 65 and 10 to 70 off list Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per Ib.........sseeseneeeeeeres 3.000. 

‘ ‘ Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 

Track Equipment No. 38 (base), POP 1D. .csccocsrsevssnceseade 3.75c. to 3.85¢. 
Spikes, fy in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib...... $3.15 Automobile Sheets 
Spikes, % in., ys in. and % in., per 100 Ib...... $3.15 to 3.50 Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per Ib. A 
Spikes, Ye im......secreccccccccsccssccscesece 3.15 to 3.50 Galvanized 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib........ 3.50 No; 28: 45608), O00 1B...c5 ave adsceecusewwe BE 
Track bolts, % in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib..$4.00to 4.25 Long Ternes 
a oe. % eel _ % in., base, per 100 Ib.. 5.00to 5.50 No. 28 gage (base), 8-Ib. coating, per Ib.......-+-+++: 5.300. 

pe RE BOW WO lis eickead 40h doa ae aun 2.55 to 2.60 Pin-Mil ee 
Angie bara, base, per 100 ID... cc cccccccvecses 2.75 No. 28 (base), per . — pin een sees 3.850. 
. Freight Rates 
: - : 

All freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, carload lots, per 100 lb.: 
Philadelphia, domestic. $0.32 _ DD: dn ccSevnnaanden $0.265 St. Louis... $0.43 Pacific Coast......++- $1.15 
Philadelphia, export... @.235 Cleveland ............ 0.215 Kansas City.......... 0.735 Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.34 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.81. Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 Birmingham oooe 0.05 
Baltimore, export .... 0.225 EI bo eS aaa wake ee 0.19 St. Paul. inte 0:60. Mem shi SN ae 0.56 
Noe Torn Gomentic... O84 Detroit ........+0000. 0.29 Omaha ....///211:21 0.735 Jacksonville, ali rail., 0.7 
eee Pane oa Indianapstts (iAnweneare eae nee. CGY sctnncs 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 9.415 

» Gomestic...... 865 ndié DP ccceeaeee : MEE cavncucivieeas 1.2 Water ..cccoccccers I 
Boston, export........ 0.255 CID. bk dicecacauwes 0.34 Denver (pipe) ....... sis ow melanins ee ee awe 0.67 


The minimum carload to most of the foregoj i 
mit 1 ‘ § going points is 6 6 
to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, except armani ae 


the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron 


To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., while 
aterial, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On the latter item 


and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of a minimum of 


is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not and steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum carloa 


road tariffs. 


steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: 


noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular r'l- 


Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 


steel, common wire products including cut or wire nail Pig iron, 35c.; ship plates, 40c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 


No. 12 gage and lighter. 56c. : 
not over 12 in. in diameter, 55c. - 


"ods . 8, spikes, and wire hoops, 40¢.; sheets and tin plates, 40c.; shee(s, 
; rods, 40c.; wire rope cables and strands, 45c.: wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 40e.; pipes 


oe we ae 
cartead lots, minimum 40.000 Ib. 12 in. in diameter, 2%e. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 100 |b. is 
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| sn VU.UUUUUOULOUEONLIEOAELGNUOEEOE AANA enka et vitittit 


| Prices of Raw Materials, Semi- Finished and Finished Products 


Aa 


AANUAALEEG SAAN LAIST 


PRYUNUUUURLLUQDUYQ00002000000000 000000000 ANVUUUALUULLUUUUUUNEA Un tcgnnrctLetttE f 


Ores 


Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 


Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron 

Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron 

Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron.........++.+. 

Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron bit as it © 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 
cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian.. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 
nese, from the Caucasus, nominal...... 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent manga- 
nese, from the CaucasuS.......-.e5+6. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
centrates 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr,Os, crude, 
per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 
per lb. of MoS, New York 


10.50c. 
10.50c. 


42c. 


39c. 
42c, 


$8.25 to $10.00 
18.00to 28.00 
75c. to 85c. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 
nace, or seaboard, per ton 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 
Atlantic port, duty paid 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent, per 
ton, furnace 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 
furnace, per ton 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, 
ton 80.00 to 87.00 
lerrosilicon, Bessemer, 
ton, furnace 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 
ton, furnace 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 
ton, furnace 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 
ton, furnace 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 
ton, furnace 
Silvery iron, 6 per cent, per ton, furnace.. 
Silvery iron, 7 per cent, per ton, furnace. . 
Silvery iron, 8 per cent, per ton, furnace. . 
Silvery iron, 9 per cent, per ton, furnace... 
Silvery iron, 10 per cent, per ton, furnace.. 
Silvery iron, 11 per cent, per ton, furnace.. 
Silvery iron, 12 per cent, per ton, furnace.. 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal.... 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per cent Cr. per Ib. contained Cr. 
delivered 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per cent Cr., per Ib 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium 
y OrrOcasSeReaaraE, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
net ton 


$110.00 
110.00 
$42.00 to 45.00 
41.00to 44.00 


16 to 19 


43.50 
46.80 
50.10 
54.10 


59.10 
32.00 
33.00 
34.50 
36.50 
38.50 
41.80 
45.10 
88c. to 90c. 


12c. 


11.50c. 
$3.50 to $4.00 


200.00 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 
_ and Kentucky mines 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 
Fire Clay: 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Illinois 
Missouri 


High Duty 
$42.00 to $45.00 
47.00 
43.00 


Moderate Duty 
$37.00 to $42.00 
42.00 
39.00 
39.00 
42.00 
40.00 

7.00 


42.00 to 37.00 to 
37.00 to 
37.00 to 
35.00 to 

6.00 to 


42.00 to 
Ground fire clay, per net ton 
Silica Brick: 
Pennsylvania 
Chicago 
Birmingham 
Ground silica clay, per net ton 
Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa.) 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa.) 
Chrome Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or 


42.00 
49.00 
50.00 

8.00 
65.00 
40.00 


50.00 


Youngstown, per gross ton 


ce necceeecses + $40.00 to $42.60 
.-+ 40.00 to 42.50 
47.50 
42.50 
42.50 
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Rolling billets, 4-in. and over.. 
Rolling billets, 2-in. and under.. 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons 
Sheet bars, Bessemer 

Sheet bars, open-hearth 


$40.00 te $42.50 
51.00 

$2.50 over base 
per ton over base 
per ton over base 
per ton over base 
7.50 per ton over base 


rods, common soft, bage, No. 5 to %-in. 

rods, common soft, coarser than \-in. 

rods, screw stock 

rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40 

rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55 

rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75......... 

rods, carbon over 0.75... per ton over base 

rods, acid per ton over base 
Se es NE Eis on coctcadncesebeseasuuacaeseued 2.40 
SN, SONNE DOE Tires cde ces towes scececicenetevencet 2.40 
ee; GRR WE Bi oka i wen ede tbcews chads weweneeuet 2.40 


Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Mill 


Rails, heavy, per gross ton 

Rails, light, new steel, base, per Ib eoee 
Rails, light, rerolled base, per Ib 

Spikes, ;,-in. and larger, base, per 100 lb.... 
Spikes, %-in., y;-in. and %-in., base per 100 Ib. 
Spikes, -in., base, per 100 Ib 

Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib...... 
Track bolts, %-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib. 
Track bolts, 4%-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib. 
Tie plates, per 100 lb 

Angle bars, per 100 lb 

Bars, common iron, base, per lb., Chicago mill. 
Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill 

Bars, rails, steel reinforcing, base, per Ib 
Ground shafting, base, per Ib 

Cut nails, base, per keg 


$43.00 

2.15c. to 2.26c. 
1.90c. to 2.00c. 
$3.15 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.25 
5.50 
2.60 
2.75 
2.40c. 
2.40c. 
2.15c. to 2.25c. 
3.65c. 

$3.15 to $3.25 


S. A. E. Semi-finished Castellated Nuts 
and U.S. S. Semi-finished Slotted Nuts 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. ) 


$3.15 to 
3.15 to 


4.15 to 
4.75 to 
2.55 to 


Per 1000 

S. A. E. U. 8. 8. 
4.80 $ 4.80 
5.50 6.00 
6.50 7.00 
9.00 9.50 
11.50 
15.00 
20.00 
28.50 
37.50 
60.56 
97.00 
132.00 
176.00 
220.00 


132.00 


220.00 
Larger sizes—Prices on application 


Alloy Steel 


S.A.E. 
Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100*(%4% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon). . .$3.25 to $3.50 
2300 (3%% Nickel) 5.50 
2500 (5% Nickel) 8.00 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) 4.50 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) 6.25 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) 8.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) 7.25 
5100 (Chromium Steel) 4.00 
5200*(Chromium Steel) 8.25 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) 5.25 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel) 5.00 
9250 (Silico Manganese spring steel) 4.00 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 
Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium) 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 
mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum) 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 
mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 
Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum) 


Above prices are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, forging 
quality, per 100 Ib. f.0.b. Pittsburgh. Billets 4 x 4 in. and 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton price for bars 
of same analyses. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets down 
to and including 2%-in. sq. there is a size extra of $10 per 
gross ton; on billets smaller than 2%4-Iin. sq., the net ton bar 
price applies. 


4.25 to 


0.50 
5.50 


4.75 


4.50 


*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufacturers 
to conform to S.A.E. system. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Week’s Awards Show Drop, But Large Tonnage 
Under Active Consideration 


Contracts of fabricated steel work coming to light 
in the past week show a drop to 10,000 tons, but fresh 
inquiries involving 25,000 tons appeared and much 
encouragement was taken in five or six projects now 
actively considered in the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict and estimated to require 50,000 tons. These 
are mentioned in the New York market report covering 
finished iron and steel. Awards of the week include 
the following: 


Structural Projects Awarded 


Siegal apartment building Amsterdam Avenue and 
Seventy-third Street, New York, 1000 tons, to Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works 


Highway bridge at Pequannock N. J 125 tons, to 
Phoenix Bridge Co 


Norfolk & Western Railroad, bridges, 400 tons, toa Virginia 


labricator, 


Highway bridge in West Virginia, 125 tons, to Roanoke 
Bridge Works. 


Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, bridges, 250 tons, to 
Belmont Iron Works. 


American Gas & Electric Co., power plant in Indiana, 
--00 tons, to American Bridge Co 
Wilson Foundry Co., Pontiac, Mich., foundry, 520 tons, 


divided between Whitehead & Kales and Continental Bridge 


Vicksburg, Shreveport « Pacific Railroad, four track 
rossing over Marshall Street, Shreveport, La., 312 tons, to 
M Ve n Bridge (¢ 

J. B. Murphy Memorial, Chicago, 308 tons, to Morava 
( r nc 


High school building, Mishawaka, Ind., 263 tons to Elk- 
hart Bridge & Iron Co 


Accomac Realty Co., St. Louis, lumber shelter, 180 tons, 


Wood Construction Co 


Village of Hibbing, Minn., water tank and tower, 136 
ons, to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co 


Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co., Tomahawk, Wis., digester 
building for paper mill, 108 tons, to Wausau Iron Works. 

4. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, framing and mis- 
cellaneous work, 200 tons, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 

Commercial and apartment building for Stotzer Granite 
& Milwaukee, 100 tons, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 

Lakeside Power Co., St. Francis, Milwaukee County, steel 
for superheaters, 200 tons, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 

Quinz Power Co Kippawa, Canada, Viele, Blackwell 
& Buch 49 groadway, New York, engineers, 210 tons, to 
the Hamilton Bridge Works Co., Hamilton, Ont.. and 100 


yy 
« 


Hepbur & Disher, Ltd Toronto, Ont 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Fresh Spurt in Locomotive Inquiry, but Little 
Buying of Cars or Engines 


In addition to the inquiry of the Southern Pacific 
for 58 locomotives, mentioned last week, the Louisville 
& Nashville has asked for prices on 39 and the Mis- 
souri Pacific on 80. The Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more & Ohio are also figuring on the purchase of a con- 
siderable number of engines, according to reports in the 
railroad equipment trade. There seems to be some 
doubt, however, as to whether this business will be 
placed this year. In the case of the Southern Pacific it 
is stated that its inquiry has already been cut in half. 

The locomotive equipment of the railroads of the 
country is now in the best condition it has been in years, 
according to reports of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. On Oct. 1 15.3 per 
cent of the total number were in need of repair, the 
smallest number in need of repair for any period for 
which there are records. 

The Department of Commerce has announced Sep- 


October 1+ 1998 


Maternity and Babies’ Hospital, Cleveland, 
Forest City Steel & Iron Co., which has placed 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Erie County Home, Buffalo, N. Y., 800 tons 
Structural Steel Co. 

Kelleys Island Lime & Transport Co. viaduct 
Island, Ohio, 150 tons, to American Bridge Co. 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work includ 
lowing: 

Horn & Hardart Co., extension to bakery at 
Fiftieth Street, New York, 500 tons. 

Steinway & Sons, piano warehouse and salesroo: 
seventh Street, New York, 1500 to 2000 tons. 

Public school No. 210, Bronx, New York, 1100 ¢ 

Public school No. 205, Brooklyn, New York, 116( 

Lapidus apartment building, New York, 800 to 

Greenbaum loft building, 256 West Thirty-eigh 
New York, 1000 tons. 

Culver apartment building, New York, 300 tons 

Perth Amboy, N. J., bridge over Raritan River 
being readvertised, former bids having been reject: 

Parental school, Queens, New York, 250 tons 

Power plant, Stone & Webster, Boston, ge! 
tractors, 500 tons, 

City of Philadelphia, tunnel, 500 tons. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, structural 
tons. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, structural work 
at Cleveland, 150 tons. 

Natanson loft buildings, New York, 9000 ton A 
structures. 

East Lake Street substation, Commonwealth Edison C 
Chicago, 1000 tons. 

Mercy High School Building, Chicago, 650 tons 

St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway Co., bridge over 
Mississippi River, St. Paul, Minn., 600 tons. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, 11 plate girder spans, 35! tons 
bids taken. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Southwestern Region, 92-ft. girder 
span, 110 tons, bids taken. 

Knights of Columbus club house, Springfield, Ill, 300 
tons, bids taken. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, bridge work, 1600 ns 
bids closed Oct. 23. 

Big Four Railroad, bridge work, 800 tons, bids 
Oct. 23. 

High schools, at Piqua, Ohio, 200 tons, bids being 

Hotel, Portsmouth, Ohio, 300 tons, bids being take 


City of Cleveland, administration and other buildings 


Baldwin reservoir, 600 tons; bids to be taken Oct. <4 


Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, addition to steel war‘ 
600 tons 


Harding junior high school, Lakewood, Ohio, 100 


tember shipments of railroad locomotives from 
principal manufacturing plants. Unfilled orders at ene 
of September were: Domestic, 1102 and foreign (% 
against 1406 and 91 a month ago. 





The Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New Yor 
come into the market for 100 to 250 all-steel subwa 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad had order 
passenger cars from the Harlan & Hollinsworth p 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. 

The St. Louis Southwestern is inquiring fo 
underframes for stock cars. 


The Nickel Plate has ordered 10 underframes fo! 
cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Co. 


Swift & Co. are inquiring for 100 refrigerator 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis has placed 100 bo 
repairs with the General American Car Co. 

The Louisville Henderson & St. Louis is inquirins 
2 coaches, 2 coaches with middle smoker compartme! 
3 combination baggage and mail cars. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul contemplates 
ing repairs on 30,000 freight cars. The trucks 0 


equipment will be salvaged and new underframes and supe! 
structers will be built. 
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-_'NON-FERROUS METALS ) 


eCoeUernencanennneeavensanseane 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, New York Straits Lead Zine 
——— Tin Ga 
Eleetro- New New St. New St. 


Lake iytic® York York Louis York Louis 


~~ 


13.25 12.75 41.62% 6.85 6.65 6.62% 6.27% 
13.25 12.62% 41.37% 6.85 6.65 6.62% 6.27% 
13.12% 12.50 cose 85 6.60 6.60 6.25 
13.00 12.50 41.62% 6.85 6.60 6.6214 6.27% 
13.12%% 12.6244 41.50 6.85 6.60 6.65 6.30 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price \c. higher. 


New York 


New York, Oct. 16. 
Some of the markets are more active than a week 
+o. Copper, after selling lower, is again higher. The 
n market has been very dull. There has been very 
ttle change in the lead situation, but there has been 
slight improvement in the zinc market. Friday, Oct. 
> was generally observed as a holiday. 


Copper.—The electrolytic copper market, after fall- 
¢ to still lower levels during the week, has turned 
more active with the price tendency higher. In the 
ist few days there has been fairly heavy buying by 
foreign consumers and a much more active inquiry 
from domestic melters. An interesting feature is the 
tendency of some consumers to inquire for delivery 
ven into next year. In the past week sales have been 
nade as low as 12.75c., delivered, although not all pro- 
lucers would meet this price. Today the market is a 
ttle higher at 12.87%c. to 13c., delivered, with some 
; producers unwilling to do business at less than 13c. 

The market has every appearance of at least a brief 
rally. 

Tin.—An unusually quiet week has prevailed in the 
narket for Straits tin. The largest business was done 
ist Thursday, Oct. 11, when about 200 tons changed 
hands. About half of this was futures or October- 
November shipment, which sold at 40.62%c. to 40.87%c. 
On one day two dealers attempted to sell futures but 
lid not sueceed. The holiday on Friday was also a 
factor in the prevailing dullness. Both yesterday and 
today the market has also been dull with a little busi- 
ess done yesterday in October delivery at 41.50c. An 
nteresting announcement is that the New York Metal 
Exchange has inaugurated the practice of two calls a 
ay instead of one, namely at 10.30 a. m. and 2.30 p. m. 
Spot Straits tin was quoted today at 41.50c., New York. 
Prices in the London market today were about £5 per 
on lower than a week ago, with spot standard quoted 

£201 15s., future standard at £199 17s. 6d. and spot 
Straits at £202 15s. The arrivals thus far this month 
have been 2265 tons, with 8414 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—The market continues very quiet with 
prices practically unchanged. Demand is good but not 
ufficiently in excess of production to create any pre- 
niums. The leading interest continues to maintain its 
uotation at 6.85c., New York. In the outside market 
uotations are 6.85¢., New York, and 6.60c., St. Louis. 


Zine.—Due partly to an advance of about £1 per 
on in the British market and also to a slightly im- 
2 roved domestic inquiry prices of prime Western have 
tiffened in the past few days until today quotations 
ange from 6.27%e. to 6.32%4¢., St. Louis, or 6.62%c. 
) 6.67%2¢., New York. Bids of 6.30c., St. Louis, are re- 
orted rejected. There is also some prospect of fur- 
ther sales to England. 

Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel continues to be quoted 
t 29¢., the price of the leading producers, while elec- 
rolytic nickel is held at 32c. Im the outside market 
there are some quotations of 28c. per Ib. on shot and 
/ ngot nickel. 


— 


Soba ae 


eee 


+e 


ae 


eee 


; Antimony.—Wholesale lots of Chinese metal for 
arly delivery are quoted at 7.45c. to 7.55¢., New York, 
luty paid. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per eent pure, 
* quoted by importers at 25c. to 26c. per Ib., New York, 
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duty paid, with some sellers unable to obtain the metal 
from their principals. 


Old Metals.—Business is very dull and values ure 


off again. Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as 
follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible............. 12.75 
Copper, heavy and wire................. 11.50 
Copper, light and bottoms............... 10.25 
Heavy machine composition........... 10.00 
Se IS 3 nn 0.5 40 bad ieee éth en b ci eeae 7.25 
er ae eee eee 6.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 8.50 
No. 1 yellow red brass turnings.......... 6.50 
Re DN 5s voc Sack eka Cke < hee ves 6.50 
Pe: CK nsec y core buen dew a cetacean 5.50 
MY «Jc caduidedeeat ‘ ; re thee eae 5.00 
Cast aluminum ...... hehe’ ware un'es 16.25 
Pe) SII A 3 5 ch es a ee 16.25 


Chicago 

Oct. 16.—Copper, lead and spelter are lower, while 
tin has advanced. Scattered reductions have been 
made in the old metals. Business is still very quiet. 
We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13.75c.; tin, 
42c.; lead, 6.65c.; spelter, 6.25¢.; antimony, 9c.; in less 
than carload lots. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.50c.; copper bot- 
toms, 9c.; red brass, 8.25c.; yellow brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 
5.25¢.; zine, 4c.; pewter, No. 1, 22c.; tin foil, 30c.; 
block tin, 35c.; all buying prices for less than carload 
lots. 


September Sheet Sales Showed Substantial 
Increase 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 15.—Sheet steel manufacturers 
reporting to the National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers in September made sales aggre- 
gating 223,556 tons, a gain as compared with August 
of about 107,000 tons. Sales for the first time since 
last March were in excess of shipments. Production 
in September was 49,000 tons less than in August and 
there was a decline of 29,000 tons in September ship- 
ments compared with those of the month before. Un- 
filled tonnage at the end of the month was approxi- 
mately 27,000 tons greater than at the end of August. 

September figures in net tons compare with those 
of August and July as follows: 


Sept. August July 
Per Cent Reporting. 68.8 69.5 69.6 
OT ae cwe% 223,556 116,659 92,358 
Production ‘oe a eee 234,112 174,910 
Shipments oe -- 205,772 234,486 192,261 
Unfilled tonnage . 843,096 316,972 404,868 
Unshipped tonnage. . 84,338 102,354 109,068 
Unsold stock....... 29,975 32,252 32,062 


Reeord Car Loading 


More cars were loaded with revenue frieght in the 
week ended Sept. 29 than in any other week in railroad 
history. The total was 1,097,274 cars. This exceeded by 
4707 cars the previous record which was established 
for the week of Sept. 1, this year, when the total was 
1,092,567 cars. 


Detailed instructions for the proper installation, 
operation and care of electric motors and generators 
are given in a booklet which has been published by 
the motor and generator section of the Electric Power 
Club. The instructions are grouped under the five 
headings: General installation, method of drive, oper- 
ation, care and maintenance. Standard definitions re- 
ferring to motors and generators are also given in this 
booklet, copies of which undoubtedly may be obtained 
by applying to the Electric Power Club, 900 Keith 
Building, Cleveland. 


Warehousing and transportation economies in dis- 
tribution are discussed in a leaflet prepared for general 
circulation by the Domestic Distribution Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Alvin E. Dodd, Mills Building, Washington, manager. 
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TRADE WITH MEXICO 


Resumption Will Be Gradual—Some Lowering of 


Iron and Steel Duties 
BY CHARLES L. SMITH 


EL Paso, TEXAS, Oct. 15. —Recognition of Mexico 
by the United States has improved conditions in that 
country to a considerable extent, but there has not 
been time enough for the opening up of channels 
through which foreign capital travels. The improve- 
ment has been mainly in collections. El Paso ex- 
porters of hardware and machinery supplies have been 
especially successful in collecting accounts, some of 
which were long past due. The general opinion is 
that a feeling of confidence on the part of the Mexi- 
cans themselves has brought into circulation consider- 
able money that has been hoarded for some time past. 
To a certain extent this confidence is shared by a num- 
ber of foreign mining companies whose properties have 
either been idle or operating with greatly reduced 
forces for a number of years. These companies are 
quietly making plans for reopening their mines, but 
it is too early to expect machinery orders from them. 

The principal drawback with the mining companies, 
as well as with manufacturing concerns in Mexico, is 
the labor question. In many sections of Mexico radical 
labor has been in control, and while there are evidences 
that labor leaders are losing their grip to some extent, 
there are yet many vexing experiences in different 
localities that seem to be holding back investors. 

On the other hand, companies such as the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., made up plans for expan- 
sion nearly a year ago and are going ahead with 
developments. The company is making extensive ad- 
ditions to its smelting plants at Chihuahua City and 
Asarco, and early in August ground was broken at 
San Luis Potosi for a new smelter that will have a 
larger capacity that that at Chihuahua City. Most of 
the machinery has been bought, but some shop equip- 
ment is yet to be provided. 

The National Railways of Mexico are understood 
to have requisitions in hand for shop equipment, many 


Progressive Policies of W. M. Horner, Presi- 
dent Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 


In taking over the general management of the Mahi 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Sept. 1, 1923, W. M. Horner, 
president, has promulgated a new policy in having 
sales engineers in the field 
deal directly with the 
engineering department, 
leaving matters of small 
detail only to the sales de- 
partment. This, he be- 
lieves, secures better ser- 
vice to the field engineers, 
which in turn is passed on 
to the customer. Mr. 
Horner, in other words, 
believes in direct dealing. 

Since investing in the 
company in 1917, and on 
taking an active interest 
in its affairs, he made, as 
one of his first recom- 
mendations, the creation 
of an engineering depart- 
ment. Because of the 

W. M. HORNER technical nature of oil 

burning equipment sales 

engineers were established at every important business 
center. 

In addition to the business practices mentioned Mr. 
Horner has put into effect original methods of dealing 
with employees. In January, 1921, he promulgated a 
profit sharing plan so that all members of the com- 
pany would share in the profits of the business. He 
has put in operation a plan for paying wages to shop 
men during sick leave, group life insurance, free clini- 
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of which are dated as far back as 1921. On ; int 
of the delay in determining whether the Nationa! [ines 
will be turned back to the original stockhold or 
continued under Government operation, it is noi 
that these machine tools and other equipment be 
purchased for some time yet. The Mexico 
western Railway, an independent system op 
some 500 miles of track in northern Mexico, 
short of shop equipment, but no plans have been | 
lated for buying to fill its needs. It is somewh: 
prising to note the excellent condition of the 
stock of this railroad that has been operating w 
handicap for more than ten years. This sta nt 
also applies to the passenger equipment of the Nationa! 
Railways of Mexico. Naturally, later a good many 
machine tools will be shipped to Mexico, but bi 35 
just now is limited to a few single tools for replace- 
ment purposes. F 

Dealers in electrical equipment have more business 
in sight just now than anyone else in the machinery 
line. In different parts of Mexico some large hydro 
electric plants are under way, or already have been 
completed. Among the latest of those now operating 
is a large generating plant at La Boquilla dam, about 
90 miles from Chihuahua City and about equally dis- 
tant from the Cusihuiriachic mining district in the 
State of Chihuahua. Transmission lines are now under 
construction to both Chihuahua City and the mining 
district, and the project has been productive of a num- 
ber of inquiries for electric motors and electrical fix 
tures. 

Recent changes in Mexican import duties lowe. 
the schedule on a few items of iron and steel. Quoted 
in Mexican money, which for practical purposes may 
be figured at 50 per cent discount, they are as follows: 
Plain bars, 7 centavos per kilo; reinforcing bars, 8 
centavos per kilo; structural steel, $6.50 per 100 kilos; 
barb wire $1 per 100 kilos; plain wire $3.50 per 100 
kilos; woven wire fence $3.50 per 100 kilos; poultry 
netting, 18 centavos per kilo. Mining machinery is 
admitted free of duty. 

Developments on the west coast of Mexico include 
an extension of the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mex- 
ico, work on which is now under way. 


cal examinations for employees who appear ailing, and 
has also done away with clock punching at the noon 
hour, and high shop wages are paid, notwithstanding 
the benefits enumerated. 

Liberal treatment of employees has not adversely 
affected output, as is sometimes said to be the exper- 
ence. Improved output per man in the shop and the 
general zeal of all members of the company in their 
work is the report. 





The 


American Iron and Steel Institute 


Henry M. Howe Memorial 


The memorial services for Dr. Henry Marion Howe, 
to be held in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 25, at five 
o’clock, were arranged some time ago by correspondence 
between Bishop Manning of the Episcopal Diocese of 
New York and Judge Gary, president of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. Dr. Howe was an honorary 
member of ‘the institute and President Gary hopes 
there will be a general attendance of members who 
on that day attend the sessions of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. The principal address will be 
by Dr. Michael Pupin of Columbia University. 

A goodly number of reservations are being '¢- 
ceived for the banquet of the institute to be held 
Thursday night, Oct. 25. There will be ample time 
after the adjournment of the afternoon session for 
members to attend the services at the cathedral and 
return to the Hotel Commodore for the banquet. 3 

The trip to the Aberdeen Proving Ground wi! 
occupy the following day, the train starting from 
New York Thursday night after the banquet and re- 
turning Friday night, arriving in New York at 11:9". 
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Thomas F. Du Puy, who has been variously con- 
ected in the steel trade, is now representative in the 
Eastern territory for the Electro Alloys Co., Elyria, 
Ohio, with office at Room 1959, 50 Church Street, New 
York. 

Frank R. Frost, who has been in charge of Western 
sales for the Superior Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
has been named general manager of sales upon the 
withdrawal from that company of Harry F. Devens, 
formerly Eastern sales manager, to become vice-presi- 
dent of the Morris & Bailey Steel Co. division of the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corporation. Mr. Devens succeeds 
(. B. Morris and will have charge of cold-rolled strip 
steel sales, the product of the Morris & Bailey division. 

R. T. Cadwell, formerly secretary-treasurer, Hol- 
croft & Co., 6545 Epworth Boulevard, Detroit, has been 
appointed vice-president, and H. L. Ritts, previously 
sales manager of the company, succeeds him as secre- 
tary-treasurer, 

Samuel Mather, Pickands Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
has made a gift of $1,000,000 to Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland. This donation will be used for the building 
of a nurses’ home in connection with the new hospital 
and is one of several gifts that have been made by Mr. 
Mather to this institution. 

C. K. Leith, professor of geolory, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, addressed the Engineers’ Society 
of Milwaukee on Oct. 17, on “The International Iron 
and Steel Situation in Its Bearing on the Ruhr.” 

George M. Gray, Peter Gray & Sons, Cambridge, 
Mass., who is touring England, France and Germany, 
is expected home about Nov. 1. 


E. C. Herman has announced his withdrawal from 
the Barrett Co. and associated interests, New York. 


Dr. W. L. MecDougald, chairman of the Montreal 
Harbor Commission, Montreal, has confirmed reports 
of his resignation from the directorate of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation. 

Raymond Sendell, sales manager the Groner Co., 
Inc., Phillipsburg, N. J., has resigned to join the sales 
force of the Treadwell Engineering Co., Easton, Pa. 


Robert A. McDonald has resigned as general super- 
intendent of the Crucible Steel Co. of America, and has 
severed his connections with that company. Mr. Mc- 
Donald will take a well earned vacation before resum- 
ing active business. He has been identified with the 
steel industry in Pittsburgh for more than 30 years; 
during much of that time as a plant executive. He 
was superintendent of the plant of Miller, Metcalf & 
Parkin, which is now the Crescent works of the Cruci- 
ble Steel Co. of America, and of which Mr. McDonald 
remained as manager after it was merged into that 
company. He also has been manager of the Park 
works of the company and also of the Pittsburgh Cruci- 
ble Steel Co., a subsidiary of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America. For the past two years he has been general 
superintendent of the company. 


George R. Norton, formerly director of sales With- 
erow Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has become affiliated with 
the investment banking firm of Clapp, Dulaney & Co., 
433 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh. 

E. C. Peck, works manager of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., will address the Cleveland Engineering 
Society, Oct. 24 on “Standardization in its Relation to 
Management.” 

N. S. Bates, who has been connected with the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., since 1902, where he 
more recently held the position of superintendent of 
equipment, has become connected with the Hartford 
Special Machinery Co., Hartford, Conn., as factory 
manager. 


Walter V. Houck has been appointed sales engineer 
for Crane-Schiefer-Owens, Inc., and will be located in 
the home office at Buffalo. He was formerly chief 
engineer and production manager of the King Sewing 
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Machine Co., works manager of the Sterling Engine 
Co. and general manager of the Buffalo Metal Goods 
Co., when it was acquired by the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

Henry R. Lewis, who for several years was con- 
nected with the Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, as 
supervisor of orders, has joined the sales department of 
the American Welding & Mfg. Co., with headquarters 
at the main office in Warren, Ohio. 

Richard W. Yerkes, formerly general manager of 
the Philadelphia plant, Link-Belt Co., has been ap- 
pointed treasurer, succeeding B. A. Gayman, whom 
President Charles Piez of the Link-Belt Co. selected 
to head the newly acquired Meese & Gottfried Co., San 
Francisco, which will operate under the name Link- 
Belt, Meese & Gottfried Co. Mr. Yerkes will be located 
at the company’s general offices, 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

L. Wechsler has taken supervision of the New York 
office of the Canton Foundry & Machine Co., Canton, 
Ohio, manufacturer of alligator shears, portable cranes, 
turntables, ete. Mr. Bergere, who was formally at the 
New York office, is now in charge of the New England 
division at 261 Broadway, New York. 

Richard B. Sheridan, formerly in charge of the 
metallurgical laboratories of J. H. Williams & Co., 
Brooklyn works, has joined the metallurgical staff of 
the same company at the Buffalo works. 


David Baker, who recently resigned as general 
manager of the steel works of the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Co., Ltd., Newcastle, Australia, will have as 
his address while in the United States the office of 
James B. Ladd, 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Harry S. Sternberg has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Blakely Mfg. Co., Detroit, with general 
charge of distribution. He was for four years with 
the Signal Motor Truck Co. and is now vice-president 
and member of the board of directors. During the war 
he was with the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Bethlehem, Pa., 
intrusted with the development of its sources of supply- 
ing ordnance materials with the title of supervisor of 
ordnance subcontracts. Charles A. Goodspeed, factory 
manager, will continue in charge of manufacturing and 
W. W. Blakely will devote his time to the development 
of new lines. 


H. F. Noyes has recently been appointed general 
manager of the La Follette Coal & Iron Co., with head- 
quarters at La Follette, Tenn. Mr. Noyes recently re- 
turned from Australia, where for a number of years he 
was assistant general manager of the steel department 
of the Broken Hill Proprietary Co. of Neweastle, 
N. S. W. Prior to this he was connected with various 
iron and steel interests, among them being the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Co. and the Dayton Coal & Iron 
Co. 


Obituary 


Epcar W. Houser, founder of the Houser Elevator 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., died at the Clifton Springs Sana- 
torium on Oct. 15, having suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
early that morning. He was born at Pompey, N. Y., 
in 1842 and until ten years ago was president of the 
company which he founded in 1889. 

Harry C. MALLORY, mechanical engineer and inven- 
tor, died in City Hospital, Mount Vernon, N. Y., on 
Oct. 10, from the effects of an apoplectic attack suf- 
fered a week earlier. He was 56 years old and a resi- 
dent of Bellport, L. I. Mr. Mallory was a member of 
the Engineers’ Club, New York, and of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 

WALTER EYERMANN, son of Peter Eyermann, who 
will be remembered in the United States in connection 
with the introduction of blast furnace gas engines in 
the United States, died at Miirzzuschlag, Styria, on 
Sept. 29. He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 20 years 
ago. For several years he had been in training in 
metallurgical engineering, his father having charge at 
Vienna of the Austrian Government’s operations in 
iron and steel. 


ee es 
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IRON AND STEEL IN BRAZIL 


Company in Minas Geraes Gets Forty-Year Sub- 
sidy Under Certain Conditions—Reports 
from Other Countries 


A recent Brazilian federal decree granted the Com- 
panhia Siderurgica Belgo Mineiro, Sabara, State of 
Minas Geraes, special concessions for a period of 40 
years provided it complies with certain federal laws 
with reference to subsidy of steel plants, Assistant 
Trade Commissioners Cremer and Connell report to 
the Department of Commerce. This company at pres- 
ent has operating one blast furnace and plans to erect 
another as well as an open hearth furnace and two 
rolling mills. 

The Companhia Electro-Metallurgica of Ribeirao 
Preto, State of Sao Paulo, reports a production for 
the first half of 1923 of 1382 metric tons of electric 
furnace pig iron and 2561 tons of steel from Bessemer 
converter and electric furnaces. 

It is reported from both Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo that the iron and steel import market is quiet. 
Existing stocks at the end of August were low and 
buying for future deliveries from foreign sources 
light. 


Australian Steel Industry Again Active 


It is reported that from January to May, 1923, the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co.’s steel works at Newcastle, 
N. S. W., produced 40,070 long tons of steel products, 
including 27,691 tons of rails. At present the plants 
are working on large orders of rails for the Common- 
wealth, Vice Counsul W. T. Costello, Newcastle, in- 
forms the Department of Commerce. 


French Production of Iron Ore 


The toal iron ore mined in France in July, 1923, 
amounted to 1,833,121 metric tons, against 1,891,257 
metric tons during June. There is a new increase in 
the stocks at the mines, 4,635,273 metric tons on July 


31, against 4,579,879 metric tons on June 30 last. 
Czechoslovakian Iron and Steel Exports 


According to a report received by the Department 
of Commerce from Acting Commercial Attache H. L. 
Groves, iron and steel exports from Czechoslovakia 
for the first half of 1923 amounted to 330,020 metric 
tons. Of this total 180,000 tons went into Germany, 
35,000 tons to Poland, and 20,800, 15,300, 14,600 and 
8200 tons, respectively, into Roumania, Hungary, 
Austria and Switzerland. 


Will Investigate Strike of Nova Scotia Steel 
Workers 


TORONTO, Oct. 16.—The Royal Commission ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government to investigate the 
Sydney, N. S., steel strike will, it is understood, con- 
fine its activities to the dispute between the British 
Empire Steel Corporation and its steel workers. 
Through some misunderstanding it was announced 
that the scope of the inquiry would be widened to 
include the coal mining industry in Cape Breton. It 
is pointed out, however, that the coal miners are work- 
ing under a contract which does not expire until next 
January, and that when they went out on strike at the 
time of the steel dispute they did so “out of sympathy” 
and not because they had any dispute with the employ- 
ers as to wages. Moreover, James McLachlan, who 
was responsible for the coal miners’ strike was “out- 
lawed” by John L. Lewis, head of the International 
organization in the United States. The whole question 
has been under consideration by the Dominion Cabinet 
at one or two recent meetings, and it has been decided 
that there is no warrant for extending the scope of 
the commission’s investigation. An organization meet- 
ing of the commission, which is headed by Dr. J. W. 
Robertson of Ottawa, will, it is understood, be held 
in Ottawa immediately, after which the hearings will 
be opened at Sydney, N. S. 
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PROPOSED RAILWAYS IN CHILE 
Bill Provides for Use of Surplus Barnine. of 


Present Lines in Construction of 
Additional Mileage 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16.—A bill calling for the ex. 
penditure of considerable sums annually in new raijl- 
road construction has recently been approved by 
Chilean National Council of State and will short!y }c 
submitted to Congress, according to a report to :he 
Department of Commerce from the Commercial At- 
tache’s office in Santiago. It is-believed inadvisable to 
delay longer the construction of limes needed for the 
development of some of the best agricultural sections 
of the country. 

The bill proposes to finance the new lines with sur- 
plus earnings of the existing state railways which «re 
increasing as the result of more efficient management 
and lessening interest requirements as old railway lowns 
are liquidated. 

The bill provides that large deposits be made by the 
State railway administration during 1923 and 1924, and 
that preference be given to construction of railroads 
for which property has been ceded gratuitously or 
money or materials given by neighboring property 
owners. 








NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





Air Brush Painting.—Paasche Air Brush Co., 1509 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago. Circular describing out- 
fits for painting tanks, structural steel structures, etc. 
lilustrations and descriptions of various outfits, with 
selling prices, are given. 


Diesel Marine Engines—Crosshead Type.—McIntosh & 
Seymour Corporation, Auburn, N. ¥Y. An 8-page folder, 
8% x 11 in., describing the reversible type of marine 
engine, giving details of design and construction, includ- 
ing lubrication and maneuvering gear. The _ illustra- 
tions cover a 1400-hp. engine of six cylinders. The last 
page is devoted to marine auxiliary generating sets 
varying from 50 to 300 hp. and from 1 to 6 cylinders 


Diesel Marine Engines—Trunk Piston Type.—Mcl"- 
tosh & Seymour Corporation, Auburn, N. Y. An 8-page 
pamphlet, 8% x 11 in. featuring the non-reversibl: 
engine with the trunk type piston. Illustrations show 
engines varying from 390 to 960 hp., the smallest ones 
being maneuvered by hand and the largest by powe! 
Lubrication is featured in some detail, as well as the 
gear for maneuvering the engine. The last page is 
devoted to auxiliary generating sets varying from 50 to 
300 hp. ; 


Diesel Engines.—McIntosh & Seymour Corporation, 
Auburn, N. Y. In a splendidly illustrated 48-page book- 
let, 84% x 11% in., featuring the plant where the Diese! 
engines are built and the design and construction of th 
engine itself, the company has put forth a story 0! 
engines of high efficiency. Both marine and stationar) 
units are covered in detail. Sizes run from 100 to 3000 
hp. for stationary engines, and 390 to 3000 hp. for marin: 
engines, 25 ships having been equipped. Among th: 
various users shown in the illustrations are included 
mine power plants, ice plants, stone quarry machiner) 
steel plants, sugar mills, oil mills, irrigation, flour mills 
cement mills and electric power stations, as well as 0!! 


pipe-line pumps, street railway stations, and municipa 
work. 


Achievement in Motor Ships.—McIntosh & Seymour 
Corporation, Auburn, N. Y. In a 36-page pamphlet, 8’ 
x 11% in., have been gathered illustrations and detai! 
of Diesel engines designed for marine use. The ships 
in which they have been installed include tramp steame! 
auxiliary schooners, tankers and other types, and th: 
sizes range from 390 to 3000 hp. In one graphic con 
parison showing ships of identical size preparing for 
long voyage, one lighter with fuel oil is shown alons 
side the motor ship, while three lighters with coal ar 
shown alongside the steamship and the motor shi 
because of its small fuel requirements, is able to carr 


27 cars more of freight on a total dead-weight tonnas 
of 10,000 tons. 
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Commercial Alloys of Chromium and Steel 
(Coneluded from page 1041) 


povnsceneenaneenenaranersanventen HHO MANNNOT ORBBENOUEED Gute 


ficult and the metal must be worked quite hot, say about 
1110 deg. C. Castings are readily made. Shrinkage 
allowance is about % in. per ft. In the range of 0.6 to 
1.5 or 1.75 per cent carbon the cast alloys are ma- 
chinable or may be made so by heat treatments. Brinell 
hardness varies, with carbon content, from 200 to 600 
in the cast condition. 

[The author here discusses the structural constitu- 
tion of the various alloys, giving photomicrographs. } 


Heat Treatment 


Thermal Arrests: The alloys with around 0.3 per 
cent carbon have a feeble thermal critical point at about 
575 deg. C. on cooling. Murakami found no thermal ar- 
rest in an alloy with 27.5 per cent chromium and 0.28 
per cent carbon, but did find a magnetic arrest point 
A, the position of which was not affected by the initial 
temperature. 

Thermal Treatment: Alloys up to about 0.5 per cent 
carbon cannot be hardened by heating and quenching, 
although some alloys may be made brittle, as described 
later, and this treatment will show as a slight increase 
in scleroscope hardness. Higher carbon, 0.7 per cent 
or more, may be readily hardened by heating to 850 
deg. C. or above, and quenching. With higher carbon 
alloy (1.5 per cent), the quenching may be omitted and 
hardening obtained by air cooling. Softening will result 
from heating to about 800 deg. C., slow cooling to 600 
deg. C., then more rapid!y cooling. 

In the experimental work on heat treating the alloys 
in the lower carbon ranges, that is to harden or soften 
them, in general, it has not been possible to affect to 
any extent the appearance of the alloy under the micro- 
scope. The solid solution and the carbides do not 
change their appearance to any material degree. 


Physical Properties 


Transverse Strength: The transverse strength of 
castings has been found to vary considerably with the 
method of casting and the composition of the alloy. As 
the compositions used in castings have been higher car- 
bon as a rule, the amount of deflection is not high, be- 
ing only a few hundredths on the standard arbitration 
bar. Low-carbon alloys show less transverse strength, 
but an increase in deflection. The following tabulation 
will indicate the general properties tested transversely: 


Distances Be- 
tween Breaking Deflec- 


Supports, Load, tion, 
Specimen Size In. Lb. In. 
0.26 per cent carbon, 27 per 
cent chromium, cast at 
high temperature........ % in.sq. 12 1,650 0.2 
Ditto, cast at low tem- 
DOTRSUEG iis dated otc % in. 12 3,350 0.53 
Carbon 1.16 per cent, chro- 
mium 21.17 per cent, 
average five tests....... 14% in. 12 8,370 none 
Carbon 2.63 per cent, chro- 
mium 26.72 per cent...... % in. sq. 4 12,510 none 


Tensile Tests: The physical properties of one forged 
alloy are shown in Fig. 11 which depicts the results of 
tensile tests on an alloy containing 0.53 per cent car- 
bon, 24.45 per cent chromium, 0.39 per cent silicon, 
and 0.10 per cent manganese. The metal for these tests 
was rolled to %-in, plate from 5 by 5-in. ingots, the 
plate being sheared to strips, which were then side 
milled to give flat tensile specimens; the flat faces were 
not machined. They were then drawn at the various 
temperatures indicated. As the carbon content is raised, 
the tensile strength increases and ductility decreases. 

The results of some tensile tests made at high tem- 
peratures are shown in Fig. 12. Comparison of the 
results with those obtained by investigators for various 
steels shows a high tensile strength at elevated tem- 
peratures. Experiments are being carried on to deter- 
mine the effect of several additional elements on the 
tensile properties at high temperatures, such as cobalt, 
vanadium, uranium, copper and molybdenum. Increase 
of carbon raises the tensile strength, that is, the knee 
of the curve characteristic of the temperature-tensile 
tests of steels is pushed toward the right. The prop- 
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erty of high tensile strength at elevated temperatures 
is useful and important for an oxidation-resistant al- 
loy and it is becoming of increasing importance, espe- 
cially in the oil-cracking industry. It is thought that 
the useful properties of alloys of this nature are as 
yet only partly realized. 

Tensile properties of cold-drawn wire without sub- 
sequent treatment have shown breaking stresses of 
112,000 lb. per sq. in. and 11.5 per cent elongation in 
2 in. for 0.045-in. wire and 180,000 lb. per sq. in. with 
1.5 per cent elongation on 0.021-in. wire. Both wires 
were low-carbon alloys. 

When considering the diverse requirements of the 
mining and metallurgical industries for materials of 
high resistance to various forms of attack, it is im- 
possible to recommend any given composition as a cure 
all; each case must be decided in the light of the par- 
ticular service conditions. Among the many alloys on 
the market, some of which have given after years of 
satisfactory service, it is possible to fit most of the 
conditions up to 1000 deg. C. or more. One alloy may 
be forgeable, but is exceeded in strength at high tem- 
peratures by an alloy that is non-forgeable; still an- 
other alloy may excel in acid resistance and fail in oxi- 
dation at more than red heat and so on. To date no one 
combination®has been found to possess the maximum 
merit under all conditions of service. It is believed 
by the writer, however, that the general possibilities of 
numerous alloys in the high-chromium ranges are not 
yet sufficiently appreciated by the engineering profes- 
sion. It is also believed that many technical processes 
can be carried out at a higher efficiency by the installa- 
tion of equipment which will, in general terms, permit 
the more efficient transfer of heat, the boosting of tem- 
perature and pressure, and the less frequent necessity 
of shutdowns for repairs. Already installations of the 
high-chromium or chromium-nickel alloys have been 
made, or are being discussed, in the walls and hearths 
of roasters, for heat interchangers of various types, in 
oil-cracking stills, in the manufacture of ammonia, fuel- 
burning equipment, chemical manufacturing plants, and 
in lines where we have not before conceived of the use 
of metals or alloys. 


Unusual Boiler Efficiency 


Tests by the United States Shipping Board and the 
Bureau of Mines have shown a combined efficiency 
of nearly 85 per cent obtained from a Scotch marine 
boiler, superheater and airheater, using oil for fuel and 
forced draft. The boiler is a single ended 3-furnace 
unit, with separate combustion chambers. ‘The heating 
surface is 3022 sq. ft.; superheating surface, 774 sq. ft.; 
and air-heating surface, 1220 sq. ft. The tubes contain 
retarders. 

In a test lasting 8 hr., in which 6704 lb. of fuel oil 
were burned, the heat balance shows the heat absorbed 
by the boiler and superheater as 84.6 per cent of that 
furnished by the fuel. The total water feed aggre- 
gated 97,635 Ib., or 14.57 per lb. of oil fired. The boiler 
pressure was 170 lb. per sq. in., with steam superheated 
24 deg. Fahr. Gas temperatures include 533 deg. when 
leaving the boiler, 470 deg. from the superheater and 
341 deg. at the exit from the air heater. The feed 
water temperature was 188 deg. The heating value of 
the fuel was given as 18,193 B.t.u. per Ib. 


Stack Gas Analyses From Commercial Blast 
Furnaces 


The cooperation of two large steel plants in Ala- 
bama has been obtained by the Department of the 
Interior for experimental work in taking gas samples 
from the mantles of two commercial blast furnaces. 
These companies have signified their willingness to 
drill holes through the shell and lining of their fur- 
naces to permit taking gas samples from a number 
of elevations of the mantles. These samples will be 
used in a study of the reactions taking place in the 
stacks of commercial furnaces. . This work is being 
done under the direction of the Minneapolis experiment 
station of the Bureau of Mines. 
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Labor Unions in Field of Banking 
(Concluded from page 1039) 


as one of the unexpected results of labor’s invasion 
of the field of finance. 

“Labor banking is exerting pressure for change 
in trade union methods in many different directions. 
For one thing, it is exerting an increasing pressure for 
the abandonment of the strike and the ultimate sub- 
stitution of labor’s money power as a more effective 
weapon for the workers’ defense, and as an instrument 
for their advancement.” 


Mobilizing Financial Resources 


Mr. Boeckel, as author of a recent book entitled 
“Labor’s Money,” published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, interestingly analyzes the movement started 
by labor to mobilize its financial resources, its causes, 
its results up to date and the purposes of the move- 
ment. The narrative is set forth comprehensively, 
and whether one does or does not agree with state- 
ments recorded by Mr. Boeckel, they invariably attract 
deep attention and make it manifest that the move- 
ment is of a profound character, as it affects organized 
labor and the relationship between employers and em- 
ployees. 

A portion of the comment concerns workers in the 
steel industry as stockholders. It is declared that the 
experiences of the United States Steel Corporation in 
the years immediately following the World War had 
shown profit sharing through stock distribution to be 
an effective barrier against successful organization of 
the workers along the world trade union lines. 

‘The old trade union leaders have always been op 
posed to profit sharing in all its forms,” says Mr. 
Boeckel. “They have been successful in many cases in 
forcing abandonment by employers of the so-called 
bonus plans, but seldom have been able to make head- 
way against profit sharing through the distribution of 
stock. The reason for their opposition to profit sharing 
is clear. To just the extent the workers become 
interested in increasing the profits in which they are 
entitled under the various plans to share, they lose 
interest in trade union organization to coerce em- 

rough actual or threatened interference with 


hose profits. 


piovers tI 


Mr. Boeckel sets forth at length employees share- 
holding in various corporations, among them the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and the 
National Lead Co. He credits the United States Steel 
Corporation with being the pioneer in employees’ stock 
distribution, and outlines the plan of the corporation 
in this connection. The effect this has on relationship 
vetween employees and employers is denoted when 
Mr. Boeckel declares that: “When the great steel 
strike of 1919 was planned by outside trade union 
leaders, no account was taken of the large stock 
holdings of employees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration as either an asset or a liability in labor’s 
effort. The contest was conducted as other contests 
had been conducted in the past, as if these large stock- 
holdings did not exist. Its purpose was ‘to organize 
the steel industry for collective bargaining.’ 

“And when the strike had resulted in complete 
failure, it was immediately announced from labor head- 
quarters that a new effort to organize the steel indus- 
try by the same method would be undertaken as soon 
as the time was ripe.” 


Effer+- of William Z. Foster 


The author then comments upon the efforts made 
by William Z. Foster in undertaking this abortive 
strike and declares that it was not the insistence of 
the United States Steel Corporation and the indepen- 
dents upon the open shop principle in their own plants 
so much as their efforts to bring about open shop 
conditions in other industries that convinced organized 
labor that the steel industry must be unionized, no 
matter at what cost. But the cost was very great, Mr. 
Boeckel declares, and the steel industry was not suc- 
cessfully unionized. He adds: “Nor is there is any 
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prospect that it will be successfully unionized, ng 
the old trade union lines, at any time in th ts 
future,” 


Mr. Boeckel makes the interesting predictio) 
it would be possible for the employees of the 
Corporation to possess a working majority of e 
Steel Corporation stock outstanding in 1928, whe: 


would own 2,576,703 shares, upon the assumption 
the stock now held remains in the possession 


a. haa 


employees and that they will continue in succeeding * 
years to buy from the Steel Corporation or in the ope: 
market the same number of shares purchased in , . 


He presents a table showing a decided falling 
employees’ stock subscriptions during 1922, and 
declared that the report for that year of Charles | 
Close, manager of the Steel Corporation’s Bureau 
Safety, Sanitation and Welfare, indicates that 
about one-half the stock purchased under the 
subscription plan remained in ownership of Stee] | 
poration employees. 

In a chapter devoted to buying control of emp! 
stock ownership, Mr. Boeckel declares that the iny 
ment of employees of the Steel Corporation in St 
common stock is about 20 times as great as that of 
street railway employees in Philadelphia Rapid Tra: 
stock. But this investment, it is pointed out, has 
been made in any organized way or for any comn 
purpose such as inspired the Philadelphia street 
men. At this point Mr. Boeckel says, “Only about o: 
third of the employees in the mines, mills, furnaces and 
offices of the United States Steel Corporation are sto 
holders. Stockholding employees gave evidence, how 
ever, as early as 1914, of a readiness for organizatio: 
along investment lines. Had they been so organized at 
that time under capable leadership, inside or outside 
the steel industry, a strike of steel workers in 1919 
would have been as remote a possibility as a street car 
strike is today in Philadelphia.” 


Possibility of Control by Employees 


Mr. Boeckel says that it has been authoritatively 
stated that directors of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion have at no time owned more than 2 per cent of its 
outstanding stock. He dwells upon the possibility of 
employees gaining control through “investment to the 
utmost.” He comments upon the periods of depression 
in the trade when workers are laid off and builds up 
the hypothesis that a new directorate had heen voted 
into control of the corporation’s affairs at this time 
(1921), “a directorate responsible to stockholding work- 
ers in the steel industry, and not to investment bankers, 
representing the interests of large absentee stockhold 
ers. Would this new directorate not have conceived its 
first duty to the provision of steady employment for 
stockholding workers ?” 

Mr. Boeckel theorizes about the employees, afte! 
getting into control, securing large orders for steel ! 
making drastic reductions in steel prices. He concedes 
that dividends might be sacrificed in the process a! 
even that it might be necessary to go farther and cul 
wages in order to provide full-time employment, bu' 
that workmen-stockholders could well afford the loss | 
dividends, and even a cut in wages, if given stead 
work in exchange. Mr. Boeckel declares that befor 
workers can assume real control of any large producins 
corporations through stock purchase, agencies capab! 
of financing large scale industrial operations must 
built up in their control. The credit resources of 
existing labor banks, he points out, are not adequat 
for this purpose. He urges that the labor banks mu 
obtain the confidence of the entire working publi 
order to attain success. He declares that when th 
need arises labor will have financial agencies capable 
of supplying both credit and new capital in adequat: 
volume. 

“The real contest will not be with the present owners 
of industry,” says the author. “Many of these may, 
indeed, come over to the workers’ side. The real ¢o! 
test, if there is a contest, will be with the present co! 
trollers of industry, the investment bankers. Lal 
can meet the investment bankers on fairly even groun’ 
whenever it mobilizes its full money and credit powe 
under its own control.” ; 
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STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The range of active steel and industrial stocks from Mon- 
lay of last week to Monday of this week was as follows: 





Low High Low High 
\llis-Chalmers .. 394% 42 ant, | TEP eon ss 72 75% 
Allis-Chal. pf. .. 92% 92% Jones & Laugh’n.108%& 108% 
4m. B. S. & Fdy. 70% 71 Lima Loco. .... 62% 64% 
4m. B.S. & F. pf.103 103 Midvale Steel .. 25 25% 
am. CaM ss ceen 88% 92% Nat.-Acme ..... 9 9 
im. Cee Tes oa 10644 106% Nat. En. & Stm.. 42% 46% 
4m. Car & Fdy.155% 158 Nat. En. & S. pf. 92% 92% 
im. C. & F. pf..117% 118% N. Y. Air Brake. 36 36% 
4m. Locomotive. 68% 70% Cee MOOR cccsee 7 7% 
Am. Loco. DE. .ecaee 117 Otis Steel pf.... 47% 47% 
Am. ‘Radiator .. 80% 81% Pressed Steel Car 48 48 
\m. Steel Fdries. 34 34% Pressed Steel pf. 85 85 
Bald. Loco. ....114 4 Replogle Steel .. 9 10 
Beth. Steel ..... 46 491% Republic ... . 42% 44 
Beth. Stl. 7% pf. 90% 90% tepublic pf. .. 85% 85% 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.103 103 Sloss-Sheffield .. 40 42 
Br. Em. Stl. 2 pf. 15% 16% Steel of Canada. 65% 66 
Chie. Pneu. Tool 77 81 Superior Steel .. 24 24 
Colo: FUSE «sss 25% 27 Un. Alloy Steel... 30 30% 
Crucible Steel .. 58% 61 oie REM seen 35% 40% 
Crucible Stl. pf.. 86 87 U. S. Pipe pf.... 784% 82% 
eere PE... ka paw 63 63 J OO ere 88h, 
Gen. Electric ...169% 171% U. S. Steel pf...118% 1191 
iit. No. Ore Cert. 28 29 Vanadium Steel. 2754 28% 
tulf States Steel 71% 79% Va. I. C. &C. pf. 81 81 
rulf St. Steel pf. 98% 98% W’house Air Br. 81 82 
Harbison-Walk. .115 115 Y'gstown S. & T. 65 65% 


ONG «ce caseurs 35% 36 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. Report 


Annual report of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. and subsidiary 
mpanies for the fiscal year ended June 30, last, just pub- 
shed, shows a net income of $2,022,473 after charging $1,427,- 

092 for depreciation and depletion, $97,840 for a reduction of 
ventory values and including in operating costs $2,822,682 
for maintenance, repairs and replacements. After paying 
he regular dividends of 7 per cent on the preferred stock 
nd 4 per cent on common, amounting to $1,295,000, ther 
emained a balance of $727,473, which was added to surplus. 
‘otal sales for the year were valued at $29,117,117, an in- 
ease of $13,176,172 over the total for the previous year. 
The company is in a strong financial position, having current 
sets of $14,116,407 against liabilities of only $2,566,033, the 


balance sheet shows. 


Y 


Industrial Finance 


The K. & F. Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis., manufacturer of 
netal stampings, tools, dies, and metal specialties, is de- 
fendant in involuntary bankruptcy proceedings instituted Oct. 

by creditors with aggregate claims of $3,348, who claim 

e indebtedness is upward of $100,000. Assets of approxi- 
mately $150,000 are claimed. Horace G. Maddock was ap 
pointed receiver and instructed to maintain the enterprise 
is a going concern. Matthew H. Kavanagh is president: 
Frank L, Kavanagh, vice-president and general manager, 
nd M,. E. Kavanagh, secretary-treasurer 

The Milwaukee Rolling Mills Co., manufacturer of gal- 

inized, blue and black annealed sheets, is entertaining 
ffers made by the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, for the pur 

ase of its entire capital stock. according to a statement 

ide by John I, Beggs, president of the Milwaukee company. 
r mills were built in 1920 with an investment of $1,500 000 
nd are employing 1000 men. The annual capacity is 60,000 
ons. Boyd B. Jack is general manager 

The Continental Can Co. reports net income for the first 
ght months in 1923 of $2,868,790, after depreciatiecn and 
Federal taxes. Surplus for the period after provision for 


preferred and common dividends was $2,301,424 The bal- 

ince sheet as of Aug. 31 showed surplus of $5,257,220, in- 

luding $1,485,000 applied in redemption of preferred stock 
The Charcoal Iron Co. of America shows net earnings for 
e first six months of 1923 before depreciation of $56,784 





Trade Chances 

The Robinson-Wagner Co., Lafayette, Ind, recently in- 
corporated with $500,000 capital stock, will manufacture 
igricultural wagons and trucks, and commercial bodies. The 
plant of the Indiana Wagon Co. has been taken over and 
production is now under way. A. L. Waters is general sales 
manager. 

The Holland Mfg. Co., Central Avenue and Bank Street, 
Baltimore, recently incorporated with $200,000 capital stock, 
will manufacture na‘ls. tacks, sheet metals and like products, 
continuing a business established in this line. Franklin 
Holland and J. Monroe Holland are the principals. 

The Flexo-Common-Lath Co., 800 A. G. Bartlett Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $500,000 to manufacture building materials, including 
lath. Machinery will be built in Los Angeles and installed in 
mills in various parts of the country. Frank J. Heilmann 
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is president; Walter J. Lumbleau, vice-president and general 


. 


manager; V. C. Vaughn, secretary-treasurer. 


The Davis Transportation Lines, Inc., with offices at 50 
Union Square, New York, and operating headquarters at Pier 
30, East River, has been organized as successor to the Davis 
Transportation Co., and will operate a combined freight 
steamer and truck service. The management passes into the 
hands of a new group headed by Matthew C. Brush, presi- 
dent American International Corporation and George E 
Whitelam, formerly president International Products Co. of 
South America Mr. Brush will be chairman of the board 
of directors 


The Blacker Engineering Co., Inec.. New York, manufac 
turer of Blacker blacksmithing hammers, has appointed 
George Hess, Pittsburgh, as district representative with 


office at 421 Wood Street 

The Otis A. Smith Mfg. Co., Middlefield, Conn., maker 
of wrenches, nipples and small hardware. has been purchased 
by Nesbit & McKinney, New York, who will continue the 
business. The Middlefield company has been in business 
for 75 years. The plant consists of severa! units 


The Mazda lamp division, General Electric Co... Central 
Falls, R. L, within a month will be moved to the company 
new plant at East Boston. The General Electric Co. acquired 


the Central Falls plant in 1907 and employed 350 to 60 


The A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, manufacturer 
of wire rope, has leased a new buliding at 808 West Washinw 
ton Boulevard, Chicago, for an office and warehouse 


Th Republic Radiator Corporation, Utica N y has 
changed its name to Lincoln Radiator Corporation. Personn 
remains the same 


Plans of New Companies 


The Conveyor Mfg. & Supplies Co., 53 Garden Street, 
Passaic, N. J., organized with 2000 shares of no par value 
stock, will manufacture conveying equipment and supplies. 
Most of the work is being done in the companies plant but 
contracts likely will be let for wheels and belting tepair 
work on conveyors also will be done. Willlam H. Trowbridge 
is president 

The American Temperature Regulator Co., 286 Lyons 
Avenue, Newark, N. J., has been organized by the Frank A 
Gentsch interests, 401 Kinney Building The company will 
distribute and install heat regulating instruments of the 
American tadiator Co Mr. Gentsch is manager 

Zuill & Jones, Inc., Cazenovia, N. Y., recently organized 
to manufacture engines, will confine activities for the present 
to operating a general repair shop and garage 

Rainear, Inc Philadelphia, has been organized to manu- 
facture steam supplies and plumbing equipment No 
building will be done for a time. Address care of Victor 
Frey, Land Title Building. 

L B Underwood & Co., Ine. Pittsburgh, recently 
organized, will act as manufacturers’ agents, now represent- 
ing Durham & Co., Cole Metal Box Co., Nyelec Switchboard 
Co. and the Auth Electric Specialties Co. Address in care 
of Edward H. Flood, 451 Frick Annex 

The Precision Machine Works, Inc., Hohokus, N. J., is 
successor to the Precision Motor Regrinding Co R. C. Me- 
Wane is president and Arthur L. Ferris superintendent. The 
company makes a specialty of rebuilding automobile motors. 

The Cutaway Harrow Co., Higganum, Conn., incorporated 
with capital of 1500 shares of common stock and raid in 
capital of $75,000, will manufacture harrows and agricultural 
tools Final plans have not been decided but a plant now 
owned will suffice for immediate needs. E. S. Hubbard is 
crresident; E. R. Austin, vice-president, and A. H. Hubbard, 
secretary-treasurer 

The Aeme Steel Construction Co., 720 Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh, organized to manufacture iron and steel products, 
has obtained a shop under lease and will soon be on full 
scale operation. J. Frank Peffer is one of the principals 

The Decker Mfg. Co., 255 Meldrum Avenue, Detroit, has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $60,000 to manufac- 
ture automobile enclosures. No building will be done for a 
time. William J. Decker is president; A. B. Hoffman, vice- 
president and treasurer, and W. F. Tant, secretary. 

An organization of bondholders has bought property and 
buildings from a receiver's sale and has organized as the 
Metal Stamping & Mfg. Co., with capital stock of $150,000. 
Address in care of Quay H. Findley, 815 Cuyahoga Building, 
Cleveland 

The Automatic Assorting Machine Co., 404-05 Evening 
Star Building, Washington, incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock. will manufacture special machinery and parts. It has 
not been decided definitely whether the company shall build 
or let out its work to contract. Howard C. McClintock is 
secretary. 
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The Brooks Steam Motors, Inc., 1304-07 Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Building, Toronto, Ontario, has been incorporated 
with $5,000,000 capital stock under Delaware laws, to manu- 
facture steam-driven automobiles and trucks Like the 
parent company, Brooks Steam Motors, Ltd., it will likely 
do assembling processes first and manufacture later on. C., 
H. Hern is one of the heads 

The National Stamping Co., St. Josep! Mic} has been 
organized to manufacture stamped steel products, specializ- 
ing in connecting rod and main bearing shims, as used in 


automobile motor Arthur <A Karcher is president and 
feenera manage! 

The Beisel Spring Wheel Corporatior New York, incor- 
porated with 1000 shares of no par value stock, has been 

inized to manufacture automobile wheels Plans are un- 
know Incorporators are W. J. and J, R. Beisel and H. I. 
Fis} Address care of Mr. Montross, Conklin & Montross, 
59 Wall Str New York 

I \ \ itic O I ! ( New York i 


| BOOK REVIEWS 
ascoaninits 





“The Iron Ores of Lake Superior.” By Crowell & Mur- 


ray, Cleveland. Page 332 vi, 5% x 9 in. Pub- 
ished by the Penton Press, Cleveland. 


In bringing out this fifth revised edition, the authors 
have introduced several new chapters, revised the tables 

bring them up to date, redrawn some of the maps 
and added several charts. The book has long been 
regarded as authoritative in respect to the properties 
developed on the various Lake Superior iron ranges, 
one of its sections being a complete directory of the 
iron mines with analyses of ores produced, names of 
operators, superintendents and managers of sales, and 
records of production. The various classes of ores 
found in the Lake Superior region are indicated and 
defined and there are chapters on mining methods, ore 
sampling and methods of analyses. Among special 
articles is one by R. C. Allen on “Iron Ore”; another 
by B. D. Quarrie, general manager Otis Steel Co., deals 
with the “Operation of the Blast Furnace.” A valuable 
eature of the work are the maps of the various ranges. 


Elasticity and Strength of Materials, Section III. By 
C. A. P. Turner. Pages 122 vi, 6 x 9 in. Pub- 
lished by the author, Minneapolis, 1923. Price $5. 
Dealing with the theory of torsion in shafting and 

with double bending of plates, this section of the work 
covers chapters 12 to 16, inclusive, and is illustrated 
by appropriate line cuts, including stress and strain 
diagrams, loading diagrams, and bond stresses for re 
inforeed concrete work. The story has been carried 
jut as a problem in mechanics with only a moderate 
ise of calculus, and depending in a large way upon 
results of observation of materials in practice. 

Two chapters are devoted to torsion, the first being 
an analysis of round shafts, while the second is a 
torsional analysis of square, rectangular, triangular 
and oval prisms. The next two chapters cover bending 
and twisting resistance in plates, one chapter being 
devoted to homogeneous flat plates, while the other 
takes up composite plates and the theory of continuity 
with variable moment of inertia. These two chapters 
are the most extensive of the book, covering more than 
80 pages of the total. The fifth and concluding chapter 
of this volume is devoted to unbalanced moment in 
monolithic floors ard columns. It deals with moments 
and deflections in loaded spans of continuous beams 
and with unbalanced loads on a floor resting on a 
rectangular system of continuous girders made integral 
with their supporting columns. 

Together with its preceding volumes, this work 
should be of great value to engineers engaged in the 
design of reinforced concrete structures. It uses 
graphic analyses in studying the flexure of plates and 
thus gives the student a concise conception of the rela- 
tion between stress and deformation, which should in 
time eliminate fundamental errors jn the rules of de- 
sign in building codes, 
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been incorporated with capital stock of $3,000,000 to 
facture oil burners and oil burning equipment 
Schmeniger, Jr., who is organizing the company, 
manufacturing in Providence for that territory. 1 
company will establish a plant in New York to man 
for the adjacent territory. Other incorporators ar; 
Deasy and E, Celler. 

According to an announcement from Kenosha, \ 
plant of Winther Motors, Inc., sold at trustee sale to 
ors’ committee, will be one of the units in a merger 
companies to be known as the Amalgamated Motors 
ration, with capital stock of $1,000,000. Other plants 
are the Bessemer Truck Co, and the American Mot 
Operations are expected to commence within 30 day 


The F. R. Phillips & Sons Co., Philadelphia, has 
its New York office from 50 Church Street to roon 
90 West Street Management of the New York offi 
recently taken over by Waldo L. Phillips. 


“Forty Thousand Better Foremen” is the title of a: 
impressive pamphlet of 48 pages, 9 x 12 in., published 
by the Business Training Corporation, New York. It 
is sent out as “a record of experience in developi: 
greater cooperation and productivity among 40,000 
foremen in over 600 representative industrial con 
panies.” On an early page is a letter from John 
Calder, director of the course in modern product 
methods, addressed to William H. Lough, president 
of the Business Training Corporation, from which 
appears that the system of training for foremen in 
modern production methods dates back only five years 
or to 1918. In addition to the fact that nearly 40,900 
foremen have gone through the training, two stat 
ments are emphasized—that over 84 per cent of the 
home study called for in the training plan has actually 
been performed, and that at least three-quarters of all 
the foreman training in the United States in the past 
five years has been conducted through the course in 
which Messrs. Calder and Lough have cooperated. The 
pamphlet gives much space to the procedure in con- 
nection with the training classes that have been or- 
ganized and to testimony from various companies and 
groups that have carried on the work. 


wr 


In a pamphlet entitled “A Pickling Prescription,” 
Marsh & Cochran, Youngstown, Ohio, deal with the 
matter of acid wastes in pickling shops, particularl) 
the unused acid that passes into the sewer, when vats 
of “spent” liquor are let down, and the waste due to 
using more acid to pickle than is necessary. A table 
is given showing the per cent of sulphuric acid wasted 
in discharged liquor and in a second table data are 
given showing the relation between acid used, in 
pounds, and the amount of surface pickled, the latter 
unit being used instead of the weight, in tons, of steel 
pickled. This table permits of calculating the surfac« 
of irregular stamped objects as well as flat sheets. 
Other tables give specific gravities and water and acid 
percentages of pickling solutions. 


New Books Received 


Condensed Catalogs of Mechanical Equipment. 
Pages 678, 8% x 11% in.; illustrated. Published b) 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 Wes' 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. Price, $5 a copy. 

The Mineral Industry. Statistics, Technology and 
Trade during 1922. Edited by G. A. Roush, A.B., M.S 
associate editor Allison Butts, A.B., B.S. Pages 6% * 
9% in. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. Price, $12. 

Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of the United 
States and Canada, 1920 to 1922. Bulletin 332 of U. 5 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. By Lindley D. Clark. Pag* 
260,6x 9 in. Published by Government Printing Offic: 
Washington. Price, 25 cents. 

Mineral Resources of the United States, 1920. Par' 
I, Metals. By G. F. Loughlin, United States Geologic 
Survey. Pages 611, 6 x 9% in.; illustrated. Publishe« 
by Government Printing Office, Washington. 
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MARKET IS MORE ACTIVE 


Large Buying by Automobile Interests Is the 
Feature 


Further Railroad Purchases Also, but Industrial 
Companies Are Doing Little 


A turn for the better has come in some branches 
of the machine-tool industry, the improvement being 
due mostly to renewed buying activity among auto- 
mobile interests. The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has 
placed large orders with a view to increasing its 
capacity to 7000 to 10,000 cars daily. One order for 
special production lathes, totaling about $400,000, went 
to an Eastern machine-tool company. The Wiillys- 
Morrow Co., Elmira, N. Y., affiliated with the Willys 
automobile interests, also placed large orders, said 
to aggregate about $600,000, and there has been other 
automobile buying. The Continental Motors Corpo- 
ration, Muskegon, Mich., has been a steady buyer for 
some time past. Small orders have been placed within 
the past week by the Chevrolet, Buick and Maxwell 
companies and by the Canadian Products Co., Walker- 
ville, Ont. a General Motors subsidiary. The White 
Motor Co., Cleveland, has issued an inquiry for several 


tools. 
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Japanese buying is beginning. A Cleveland manu- 
facturer received an order for eight automatic screw 
machines for an arsenal in that country and numerous 
inquiries are pending. A Japanese house in New 
York has been getting prices on 50 engine lathes. 
The Westinghouse interests have received orders from 
Japan for $1,000,000 worth of electrical apparatus. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, Central Region, after 
much delay, has distributed orders for quite a number 
of tools, most of the business going to dealers in Pitts- 
burgh. The New York Central continues to buy, and 
while most of its orders have been for small lots, the 
aggregate this year places this road among the largest 
railroad buyers of tools. The Lehigh Valley put out 
an inquiry last week for a half dozen tools, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western inquired for three and 
the Illinois Central has asked for prices on a few 
machines. 

The Pettibone-Mulliken Co., Chicago, railroad 
specialties, has received bids on 26 tools. The Ameri- 
can and Lima locomotive companies have a few tools 
to buy. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, 
which inquired some time ago for 12 tools, is expected 
to buy this week. An order for $25,000 worth of tools 
was placed at Chicago by the Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois for its Waukegan, IIl., power plant. 





New York 


NEw YorkK, Oct. 16. 

HE Willys-Morrow Co., Elmira, N. Y., which 
7; affiliated with the Willys automobile in- 
terests, placed large orders last week for machine 
tools and special automatic machines. Its ex- 
penditures are said to have reached a total of 
several hundred thousand dollars. This is the 
largest buying in the East in some months. General 
buying by industrial companies is at low ebb, but 
the railroads are still inquiring and placing orders 
for a few machines. The Lehigh Valley put out 
an inquiry last week for a half dozen tools and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western inquired 
for an engine lathe, shaper and bushing press. 
The American Locomotive Co. still has a few ma- 
chines to buy against an inquiry sent out some 
time ago. The New York Central has been one 
of the steadiest buyers of the year, but its orders 
have been in small units and consequently have 
not attracted the attention that is accorded to pur- 
chases of large lists. 

William P. Brew, 50 Church Street, New York, announces 
that he has engaged in the buying and selling of manu- 
facturing equipment of special types, for which there is at 
present no outlet. Most of the second-hand machinery deal- 
ers confine their activities largely to metal-working ma- 
chine tools, but Mr. Brew will specialize in machines used 
in various industries. 

The Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J., is in the market 
for a 10 x 10 vertical engine, State make. 

Bids will be received by Edward S. Walsh, commissioner 
of canals and waterways, Albany, N. Y., until Nov. 8, for 
a new power house at Lock No. 29, Palmyra, N. Y., and 
incidental work. Plans at the office of the Bureau of 
Canals, Capitol Building. 

The New York Dock Co., 44 Whitehall Street, New York, 
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has plans for a two-story addition at its works. 88-106 Com- 
merce Street, Brooklyn, to cost $22,000. L. E. Driver, 33 
Furman Street, Brooklyn, is architect. 

The Electric Equipment Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, has available information of a company, 
including names of officials recently formed at Caracas. 
Venezuela, to construct and operate a hydroelectric power 
plant on the Caruso River, with capacity of 3000 hp., and 
transmission line about 37 miles long, file No. 105419 

The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich., has acquired 
the plant of C. E. Johansson, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
manufacturer of gages and precision instruments It is 
purposed to continue the operation of the plant, with later 
expansion for requirements for Ford automobile manu 
facture. The purchase is said to include, also, the works 
of the company.in Sweden. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story high school to be erected on the Boston Post Road 
at Palmer Avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y., estimated to cost 
$450,000 Edward Hahn, 290 Fulton Street, Hempstead, 
L. I., architect, will take bids in the near future 


The board of directors, Albany City Hospital, Albany, 
N. Y., will soon call for bids for the installation of a steam 
power house at the institution, to cost $30,000. J. G. Bren- 
nan is city engineer. 

Fred Hawley, 244 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
is planning for the purchase of a motor-driven bandsaw. 


The American Brass Co., 25 Broadway, New York, a 
subsidiary of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., same address, 
has purchased the plant and property of the National Con- 
duit & Cable Co., Inc., Hastings-On-Hudson, N. Y., and will 
take over the works to develop maximum output of copper 
wire, cables, conduits, etc., under a present rating of 5000 
tons per month. Ralph E. Day, formerly superintendent 
of one of the purchasing company’s plants at Waterbury, 
Conn., will be in charge of the acquired works, for which 
it is said $3,000,000 was given. 

Bids for electrically-operated pumping machinery, screen- 
ing equipment and other mechanical equipment for a 
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drainage works in British india, estimated to cost $3,000,000, 
will soon be asked. Full information on file at the office 


of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington Reference 105,736. 

The Columbia Machine Works & Malleable Iron Co., 
Euclid and Atlantic Avenues, Brooklyn, has awarded con- 
tract to the McClintic-Marshall Co., 50 Chureh Street, New 
York. for a new machine shop and foundry to replace the 
portion of its works recently destroyed by fire Holmes & 
Winslow 134 East Forty-fourth Street, New York, are 
irchitects 

Fire. Oct. 8. destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Troy Foundry & Machine Co., Watervliet, N. Y., with loss 
estimated at $60,000 including equipment The company 

now operating under a receivership 

The New System Motor Sales Corporation, 236 West 
Fiftv-fifth Street, New York, has leased the entire building 
it 649-55 West Fifty-fifth Street. for new works, a portion 


f the structure to be used for a machine shop and general 
epair departme! 

The One Hundredth Street Dock Ce 429 East 100th 
Street New York has plans for a one-story automobile 
sel e and repair works, 100 x 200 ft for company cars 
S. J. Sheridan, 5646 Newton Avenue s architect 

The New York Machinery Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is planning the purchase of a pipe threading and cut 


ting machine 


The General Motors Corporation, 224 West Fifty seventh 
street New York has awarded a contract to the H. K 
Ferguson Co... Cleveland, for a new automobile manufactur 
it and assembling plant in the vicinity of Yokohama, 





Japan 


> 


The Todd Dry Dock & Construction Corporation 25 
Broadway New York, and Weehawken, N. J will remove 
the floating dry dock at Edgewater, N. J formerly owned 
by the Lord Dry Dock Co., recently leased from the United 
States Shipping Board, to the plant of the Tietjen & Lang 
Dr Dock Co., Seventeenth Street, Hoboken, N. J., a sub- 


diary, where additional ship repair equipment and facilities 


ll be provided 
Power equipment, ovens, conveying and other machinery 
vill be installed in the new six-story and basement addition 
be erected by the Goodman Baking Co., 638 East Seven- 
teenth Street New York, estimated to cost $150,000, for 
which a general contract has been awarded to the F'leisch- 
Constructior Co 531 Seventh Avenue The MecCor- 
mick Co In $1 Park Row, is architect 
The Meeley Tire & Rubber Co., Garfield, N. J., recently 
ganized, has taken over the local plant of the Armstrong 
Rubber Co., for the manufacture of automobile tires. It is 
roposed to devels the works to an output of 2500 tires 
per day George G. Meeley is president 
Leoe Brothers Poinier Street Newark manufacturers 
nails, spikes, et will build a one-story addition, 114 x 
] > TT 
The Clothel Co., 96 West Seventh Street, Bayonne, N. J 
anufacturer of refrigerating machinery has filed plans 


for a one-story general repair shop 


New England 


30STON, Oct. 15 


OST machine tool houses report no improve 
M ment in business the past week, and prospects 
are as searce as ever. Some, however, are doing a 
little better than heretofore, particularly those 
handling used as well as new equipment. In cases 
where better business is noted sales involve a lim- 
ited variety of machines, which implies that large 
ndustrial plants are not buying much equipment. A 
large textile machinery maker, one of the main- 


stays of the machine tool market for months, is 


inquiring for special equipment only, and in lim- 
ited amounts. Other large industries evidently find 
t to their advantage to let work outside rathe1 


than to invest in new equipment. 


A new 14-in. x 6-ft. lathe to a Cambridge, Mass.. manu- 
facturer, a new 20-in. x 16-ft. lathe to a textile machinery 


maker, a 16-in shaper to a Massachusetts paper goods firm 


1 14-in. motor driven lathe to go on a 


steamer sailing from 
this port, a similar tool for a South American concern, a 
ball bearing drilling machine to a Chelsea. Mass., firm 
ng to a Maine and two to a 
Florence, Mass shop, two used upright drills. two used 


lathes and a used Jones & Lamson to a Holden. Me., shop, 


three power presses. one 


£0 
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The Crane Market 


Business in overhead cranes is still confined to 


for cranes of small capacity, generally hand power ' 
for locomotive cranes is extremely light in the N;, 
district. Among the larger crane inquiries expected * 


shortly is the list of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
region, Philadelphia, Pa., for 33 hand power jib cran. 
Southern Pacific Co., 165 Broadway, New York, has 
ceiving bids on a 74%-ton hand power crane and the A 
Locomotive Co. is asking for two 5-ton hand power: 
one single I beam, the other double I beam, for Sch: 
mM. %. In addition to these, there are _ the 
for 5-ton hand power cranes of the Erie Railroad 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. Th: 
Water Wheel Co., San Francisco, Cal., recently close: 
10-ton, 59-ft. span overhead traveling crane. 

Among recent purchases are: 

Raritan Foundry Co., Raritan, N. J., a 10-ton, 48 
span, 3-motor, overhead traveling crane from the Ch« 
Iron Works. 

Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., two 5-ton and one 
overhead cranes from the Erie Steel Construction Co 

National Tube Co., a 10-ton trolley for its Lorain 
from the Alliance Machine Co. 

McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, a 40-ton loc 
crane reported to have been purchased from the Indu 
Works 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railroad Co., Yoakum 
a 15-ton, 54-ft. boom, 8-wheel used Orton & Steinbre 
locomotive crane from Philip T. King, New York 


is the largest amount of business closed by any one deale1 
the past week. 


Small tools continue in good demand, but aggregate sales 
are not as large as a month ago. The Cushman Chuck Co 
Hartford, Conn., reports sales almost identical in volume 
with those of a year ago and at the same prices. The com- 
pany’s peak business for the year probably was reached 
in April, when it was about 50 per cent larger than for the 
corresponding period last year. Since April there has been 
a gradual recession It anticipates no change in prices 
for six months, at least. 


Foundations have been completed for a one-story foundry 
addition to be erected by the H. B. Smith Co., Westfield 
Mass., heaters Monks & Johnson, Boston, are the archi 


tects 


Chelsea, Mass., is having plans revised for a three-stor) 
230 x 232 ft., high school to cost $700,000, which will contai: 
a machine shop and manual training departments Ss. 5 
Kisenberg, 46 Cornhill, Boston, is the architect. 


An architect has not been selected for the one-stor 
50x 70 ft. foundry, cleaning unit, ete., at Milford, Mass 
the William J. Collins Foundry Co., 22 Franklin Street 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 93 Grand Street 
Worcester, Mass., has awarded contract for a_ two-stor) 
50x 170 ft.. addition at 241 Harris Avenue. 


The United Cape Cod Cranberry Co., South Hanso 
Mass., has begun excavations preliminary to the erectio1 
of a two-story, 100 x 100ft. canning and packing hous« 
Kast Wareham, Mass. Marcus Duran is superintendent 


The Goss & DeLeeuw Machine Co., New Britain, Co 
has purchased the plant of the Buckley Macaroni Co Ke 
sington, Conn., and will make improvements and _ inst 
new equipment. 


The Warner Hammer Co., Cromwell, Conn., has | 
chased property on Main Street, which will be impr 
for manufacturing purposes. The company for years 
located in West Cromwell, but was burned out last M 
Since then it has been manufacturing in temporary qua! 
and also in part of the plant of J. & E. Stevens, N 
Cromwell plant. 


The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn., has awa! 
a general contract to H. R. Douglas & Son, New Lon 
Conn., for a two-story addition, to be used as a found! 


Manual training equipment will be installed in th¢ 
story and basement high school to be erected at Ba 
stable, Mass., estimated to cost $150,000, for which 
are being asked on a general contract. Charles G. Lor 
7 Water Street, Boston, is architect. 


The Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., 296 Franklin Str 
Boston, has construction under way on a new two-sl' 
works on D Street, South Boston, 80 x 240 ft., estimated 
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cost $120,000. William E. Austin, 46 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York, is architect. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New York, 50 Congress Street, 
Boston, will build a pumping plant in connection with its 
new storage and distributing works at Sumner’s Creek, 
near Middletown, Conn. A one-story automobile service and 
repair building will also be erected. 

A. Lee Ellis, 10 High Street, Boston, has inquiries out 
for one centrifugal pump, with capacity of 500 gal. per min., 
to operate under a 100 ft. head, motor-driven; also for one 
watertube boiler, Babcock & Wilcox type, 500 hp., using oil 
fuel, to operate at about 150 lb. working pressure. 

A one-story power house will be erected by the Glaston- 
bury Tobacco Warehouse Co., Glastonbury, Conn., in con- 
nection with a three-story addition, 80x 180ft., estimated 
to cost $45,000. Buck & Sheldon, 60 Prospect Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn., are architects. 

The General Electric Co., Central Falls, R. 1. is per- 
fecting arrangements for closing its electric lamp manu- 
facturing plant and will transfer operations to a new works 
at East Boston, Mass., where considerable increase in pro- 
duction will be arranged. 

The Connecticut Tool & Engineering C’o., 304 East Wash- 
ington Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., has plans for an addition, 
10 x 60 ft., with steam power house. Davis & Dane, Bridge- 
port, are architects. 

The Hanson-Whitney Mfg. Co., 169 Bartholomew Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of metal-shaping machinery, 
has awarded a general contract to the R. G. Bent Co., 
Asylum Street, for a two-story addition, 50x 86ft., to cost 
$75,000. 


Long Brothers, State Street, Hartford, Conn., will com- 
mence the erection of a one-story automobile service and 
repair building, 60 x 242 ft., to cost about $47,000. A ma- 
chine shop will be installed. F. C. Walz, Trumbull Street, 
is architect. 

Fire, Oct. 9, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Providence Coal Co., Providence, R. I., including coal 
pockets, handling machinery, etc., with loss estimated at 
$85,000. It will be rebuilt. 

New interests, operating as Nesbit & McKinney, have 
acquired the plant and business of the Otis A. Smith Mfg. 
C'o., Middlefield, Conn., manufacturer of wrenches, pipe 
nipples and other small hardware. The new owners plan 
for a reorganization of the company and will expand the 
plant for a similar line of manufacture. 

Fire, Oct. 6, destroyed a portion of the woodworking 
plants of Griffith Keiver & Co., and the Hatfield Stair Build- 
ing Co., 118-24 Western Avenue, Brighton, Boston, adjoin- 
ing properties, with combined loss estimated at $50,000, 
including equipment. It is planned to rebuild. 

John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., is in- 
quiring for a 6-ton flywheel, diameter not over 11 ft. nor 
under 9 ft., hub not exceeding 14 in. wide, bore not over 
10 in. nor under 8 in. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 15. 

HERE continues to be a fair run of individual 

tool orders, but many dealers and agents still 
report business as rather slack. Price competition 
is fairly sharp on passing business, which is said 
to be due to the fact that many more lines than 
formerly are sold direct by manufacturers, who can 
pass on a portion of the saving in commissions. 
The crane market has shown little life and nothing 
important recently has come out in mill and power 
equipment. 

The past week has been featured by the distribution of 
most of the tools inquired for by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Central Region, several weeks ago. Orders placed included 
two Bridgeford 36-in. lathes, three Newton crank planers, 
two Newton rod boring machines and six Colburn heavy duty 
drill presses; six safety wet tool grinders to the Brown & 
Zortman Machinery Co.; one Fosdick 5-ft. radial drill, 
through Somers, Fitler & Todd Co.; and one 24-in., three 
20-in. and one 18-in. Cisco lathes through the Reliance Ma- 
chinery Sales Co. A 96-in. boring mill in the original inquiry 
was abandoned, but there are two 42-in. mills still to be 
placed. The Pennsylvania Railroad has put out a new list of 
ten or eleven tools for its car repair shop at Mingo Junction, 
Ohio. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which some time 
ago issued a list of about twelve tools, including lathes, 
shapers, cold saws, keyseaters, and a hammer, is expected 
to distribute the orders this week. 

The Westinghouse Electric International Co. has received 
orders for electrical apparatus to be used in reconstruction 
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work in Japan totaling well over $1,000,000. It is understood 
that the power plants in the earthquake zone were not 
seriously damaged, but that the distribution Systems were 
practically destroyed. 

The Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, wants to purchase a 
24-in. Gleason automatic bevel gear planer: also a 24-in. in- 
ternal grinder. 

Fire, Oct. 10, destroyed a portion of the forge and black- 
smith shop at the plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, with loss estimated at $40,000. including ma- 
chinery. It is planned to rebuild. 


Work has commenced on an addition to the plant of the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Franklin, Pa., 62 x 122 ft.. 
to be equipped as a brake beam shop. Headquarters of the 
company are at Forty-sixth Street and Winchester Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the pro- 
posed two-story and basement high school to be erected at 
Bradford, Pa., estimated to cost $250,000 for which bids will 
be asked in the near future by Lawrie, Green & Co.. 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa., architects. 


Locust 


The Savage Fire Brick Co., Hyndman, Pa.. is planning 
the construction of an addition to its local plant and the 
installation of additional equipment. An extension will also 
be erected at the refractory plant at Williams, Pa. Plans 
are being arranged for the construction of a new plant at 
Keystone Junction, near Meyersdale, Pa., to cost $50,000 
with machinery, replacing a former works destroyed by fire 
a few years ago. It is purposed to develop the three plants 
to a gross output of 160,000 fire bricks and refractory 
shapes per day. F. W. Minch is secretary and treasurer. 

The New England Fuel & Transportation Co., 111 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, plans the installation of electric power 
and coal mining and handling machinery near Arnettsville, 
Monongalia County, W. Va., where more than 2500 acres 
will be developed. 

C. L. Robinson, Winchester Avenue, Charleston, W. Va.. 
has plans for a new three-story cold storage plant, 100 x 
140 ft., estimated to cost $70,000 with machinery. 

The Keystone Driller Co., Eighth Avenue, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., manufacturer of oil-well machinery, etc., is planning the 
erection of a one-story foundry addition to cost $18,000 


The Common Council, Belington, W. Va., is planning to 
rebuild the portion of its municipal electric power plant 
recently destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $30,000 
including equipment. 

The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., machinery 
dealer, has inquiries out for two motors, 100 to 150 hp., and 
20 to 30 hp., respectively, each 2200 volts, three phase, 60 
cycles; also for one 50-hp. portable boiler, complete with 
grates, stack ‘and fittings. 

The Wolf Summit Coal Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., has ten- 
tative plans for the installation of additional electric power 
equipment and other apparatus at its plant. The company 
recently increased its capital from $750,000 to $1,500,000. 

The City Council, McKeesport, Pa., plans the installa- 
tion of electrically-operated pumping machinery in connec- 
tion with proposed waterworks extensions and improvements 
estimated to cost $233,000. 

c. J. Allen, Penn and Center Avenues, Jeanette, Pa., will 
commence the erection of a two-story and basement automo- 
bile service and repair building, 60 x 200 ft., with machine 
shop, at Mifflin and Denny Streets, Pittsburgh, estimated to 
cost $85,000. 

The State Board of Control, Charleston, W. Va., has 
rejected bids for a three-story and basement addition, 70 
x 150 ft., to the West Virginia Industrial School for Boys, 
Prunytown, W. Va., and will proceed with the work under a 
day labor plan. It will cost $100,000 including equipment. 
R. A. Gillis, Fairmont, W. Va., is architect. 

The Continental Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va., has acquired 
the properties of the Glasscock Collieries Co., Morgantown, 
W. Va.. for $325,000, consisting of 500 acres of Sewickley 
coal lands. The new owner plans development and will 
install electric power and other equipment. H. W. Showalter 
is one of the heads of the purchasing company. 

The Montgomery-Oldsmobile Co., Montgomery, W. Va., 
recently organized to represent the Oldsmobile car, has 
leased a local building, and will install machine shop and 
other equipment for a service and repair works. R. 8. Long, 
Eagle, W. Va., is president, and John E. Justice, Montgomery, 
treasurer and general manager. 

The Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Cog! Co., Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, is planning the erection of a new power 
house. A transmission system will also be built to Horning, 
W. Va. 

Officials of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 2431 South 


Lincoln Street, Chicago, operating the Rivesville Coal Co., 
Rivesville, W. Va., recently acquired, are perfecting plans 


Sat 
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for the installation of electric power equipment, hoisting ma- 
chinery, ete., to increase the capacity of the plant 

The Penn-Overland Co., 713 Railroad Street, Johnstown, 
Pa., local representative for the Overland automobile, is 
planning the construction of a three-story and basement 
service and repair building, 85 x 125 ft., on Central Avenue, 
to cost $110,000 with equipment 





Buffalo 


Po. are being prepared by the Acme Road Machinery 


BUFFALO, Oct. 15 


Co., Frankfort, N. Y., for a new plant at Salem, a 
estimated to cost $180,000 with machinery. E. H. Cook, 
Frankfort, is architect 

The Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Blackstone Avenue and 
East Second Street, Jamestown, N. Y., has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to Chapman & Graham, Inc., Jamestown, for a 
two-story addition, 50 x 140 ft., estimated to cost $50,000. 

The Common Council, Sodus, N. Y., plans the installation 
of electrically-operated pumping machinery in connection 
with a new waterworks system, estimated to cost $85,000. 

William C. Maltby, 21 Maryland Street, Buffalo, operating 
a stone works, plans for the installation of a belt-driven air 


compressor with capacity of about 30 cu. ft 
The Hotel Statler, Inc., 


a new five-story automobile service and repair building, 


Buffalo, has work under way on 


132 x 181 ft., at 122 Delaware Avenue, estimated to cost 


$200,000 A machine shop will be installed 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, manu- 


facturer of oils, varnishes, etc., has preliminary plans for an 
addition estimated to cost $80,000 
Zatavia, N. Y., 
tion of a new cold storage and refrigerating plant at Elba, 


Ee. T. Donovan, is planning the construc- 


a \ list of equipment will soon be arranged 

Power equipment, conveying and other machinery will be 
installed in the two-story addition to be erected to the plant 
of the Egloff Bakery, Inc., 147 Genesee Street, Buffalo, esti- 
mated to cost $50,000, for which bids will be called near the 
3eardsley, 116 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, is architect 


end of the year L. S 


The Common Council, Hornell, N. Y., is considering the 
installation of electrically-operated pumping machinery in 
connection with extensions in the waterworks 


The Hollister 
Rochester, N. Y 
to its woodworking and lumber mill, 96 x 200 ft., at 320-48 


North Goodman Street, to cost $25,000 Machinery will be 


Lumber Co 100 Anderson Avenue, 
plans the erection of a two-story addition 


electrically operated 


Detroit 


DETROIT, Oct. 15. 


LANS have been completed by the Board of County 
Roid Commissioners, Court House, Detroit, for a two- 
> 


story building, 23 x 185 ft., for the highway department, 
consisting of a repair shop, automobile service works and 
office, estimated to cost $125,000, including equipment 

Greenvill Mich., 


refrigerating equipment, has commenced 


The Ranney Refrigerator Co., manu- 
facturer of large 
the erection of a two-story addition, 80 x 82 ft., and plans 
to install machinery within the next 60 days 

The Ford Hydro Electric Co., a subsidiary of the Ford 
Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich., 


to build a hydroelectric power plant on the Menominee River 


has applied for permission 


Florence County. It is expected to cost close to $750,000 


with machinery 

The Jaxon Steel Products, Inc., Jackson, Mich., a division 
of the General Motors Corporation, will build an addition 
to its plant on South Horton Street, estimated to cost $32,- 


The Acme Red Cedar Chest Co., Niles, Mich is con 
templating the erection of an addition to its local plant. It 


will also enlarge its factory at Chattanooga, Tenn.. and in 


stall additional machinery. It is purposed to develop an an- 


nual output of 35,000 chests at the two plants 


The Lincoln Automobile Co., Detroit, has extension work 
under way at its plant on West Warren Street, and will 
remove equipment to the new building recently completed, 
Considerable additional machinery will be installed. as well 


as conveying, hoisting and kindred material-handling appa- 


ratus 


Adolph H. Brandt, 639 Plymouth Road 
Mich., is organizing a company to build 


Grand Rapids, 
t Seven-story auto- 
mobile service and repair building, with complete machine 


shop and parts department, to cost close to $45,000, including 


equipment 
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The Dollar Bay Lumber Co., Dollar Bay, Mich., is p| 
ning for extensions in its plant, to include a new pow 
house and the removal of the machine shop to another lnm 
tion for enlargements. 


The Continental Can Co., 61 Broadway, New York 
planning the installation of improved machinery at its Dp, 
troit works to manufacture cans and tubes, comprisin; 
former departments of the National Can Co., recently pu 
chased, and constituting about 60 per cent of the holdin; 
of this company. The new plant on East Grand Boulevar 
will be operated as a unit of the Continental company, wit 
considerably enlarged capacity. 


The Belding-Hall Refrigerator Co., Belding, Mich., is plan 
ning to double its capacity with the two-story addition, upo: 
which work has been commenced, and will install new equip 
ment as soon as the structure is ready. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two 
story high school to be erected at Jonesville, Mich., estimated 
to cost $100,000, for which bids will be asked on a genera 
contract early in November. Ernest S. Batterson, Hanselman 
Building, Kalamazoo, Mich., is arehitect. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 15. 

LANS are being drawn by the Bureau of Yards and 
Procks Navy Department, Washington, for electrical 
equipment for the Pearl Harbor, H. T., Navy Yard, includ- 
ing motor-generator, switchboard, transformers, sub-station 
equipment and auxiliary machinery, specification 4924, 
superseding specification 4548. Bids will be received ‘by the 
bureau until Nov. 14, for fuel oil storage equipment for the 
Mare Island Navy Yard, specification 4717. 


The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, has awarded 
contract to the P. C. Street Engineering Co., 406 St. Paul 
Street, for a one and two-story plant, 100 x 510 ft., at its 
new works at Eastern Avenue and Twenty-third Street, to 
cost about $250,000 including machinery. An office building 
will also be built to cost $50,000. R. C. Sandlass, Main Ave- 
nue, is architect. Heinrich Turk is president. 


The Pocahontas Coal & Land Corporation, Graham, Va., 
is planning for the installation of tipple machinery, hoisting, 
conveying and other equipment at its properties. C. L. Shuf- 
fleburg is one of the heads of the company. 


R. P. Johnson, Wytheville, Va., machinery dealer is in- 
quiring for a 50 hp. vertical boiler, complete with fittings 
and auxiliary equipment. 


P. T. Etheridge, Empire, Ga., is in the market for equip- 


ment for a rock-crushing plant for cement mill service. 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, until Oct. 30 for 
copper and iron wire cloth for the Hampton Roads, Vt., Navy 
Yard, schedule 1425, until Nov. 6, for Eastern and Western 
Yards, a quantity of steel strands and wire rope, schedule 
1435. 

David H. Kirkland, Raymond, Ga., is organizing a com- 
pany to build a plant for the manufacture of fire brick, pipe 


and kindred products, estimated to cost $65,000. Inquiries will 
be made for machinery at once. 


DD. R. Peregoy, R. F. D. No. 2, Ashland, Va., operating 
\ sheet metal works, is planning the installation of addi- 
tional tools and equipment, including a cornice brake. 


The Danville Ice Co., Danville, Va.. is planning for the 


installation of additional power equipment at its Southside 
plant, including oil-operated engine and auxiliary apparatus, 
estimated to cost $45,000. 

The Industrial Machinery Division, Room 815, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Washington, will re- 
ceive catalogs and price lists of sugar machinery for re- 
forwarding to the American trade 


commissioner at Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, 


Bids will be received by the Chief of Air Service, United 
States Army, 1050 Munitions Building, Washington, until 
Oct. 23, for standard airplane utility parts, including bolts, 
rivets, nails, screws, ete., circular 24-30, until Oct. 22, for 
hangar material, including 18,000 bolts, 25,000 hook bolts, 
10,000 U-bolts, tie and splice plates, etc., circular CAS 24-33. 

J. M. Handley, La Grange, Ga., has inquiries out for a 
power cane mill and auxiliary equipment. 

The Murphy Coal & Iron Co., 


: Murphy, N. C., recently 
organized, is 


in the market for equipment for a local plant, 
including steam shovels, ore washing machinery, crushing 
equipment, drilling equipment and miscellaneous apparatus 
for the production of iron ore. Scott Litton is president ; 
L. L. Heaton is general manager, 

The Community Refrigerating Co., P. O. Box 27, Bur- 
lington, N. C., is planning to purchase equipment for a local 
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e-manufacturing and_ refrigerating plant. Second-hand 
juipment, in good condition, will be considered. 


The Erwin Cotton Mills, Ine., Duke, N. C., will install 
ectrie power equipment at its plant in connection with ad- 
tions to cost close to $2,000,000. The present No. 2 mill 
ll be electrified and all steam-driven equipment replaced. 
The Atlantic Coast Line Railway Co., Wilmington, N. C., 
taking bids on a general contract until Oct. 24 for its 
vo new ear shops at Rocky Mount, N. C., each 100 x 320 ft., 
nd smaller structures. The works will cost $100,000 with 
juipment. J. E. Willoughby is chief engineer. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
neton, has received an inquiry from Adelaide, Australia, for 
railroad machine shop and work shop machinery, No. 7887; 
rom Bilbao, Spain, for machinery for the manufacture of 

re products, No. 7932. 

The Common Council, Sylvester, Ga., is planning the in- 
tallation of centrifugal pumping machinery, air compressor 
nd other equipment at the municipal waterworks, pumps 

be of capacity from 500 to 1000 gal, per min. 

The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Allegheny Avenue and Twenty- 

rd Street, Philadelphia, has awarded a general contract 

W. W. Welch, Greenville, S. C., for its new two-story 
ranch plant on East McBee Street, Greenville, to cost $75,- 
0. J. EB. & Co., Greenville, are architects and en- 


neers 


Sirrine 


\ power house will be installed at the new three-story 
undry to be erected by Archers Laundry, Howard and Mul- 


erry Streets, Baltimore, for which foundations will be laid 
onee, estimated to cost $185,000 with equipment. J. K 
stack, Baltimore, is architect. 
The Asheville Power & Light Co., Asheville, N. C., is 
lanning for extensions and improvements to cost about 


including the installation of additional machinery. 
S. Walters is vice-president and general manager. 


SP? OOOO, 


The Hackley Morrison Co., Inc., 1708 Lewis Street, Rich- 
ond, Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a coal 
evator for unloading cars, with gasoline engine; also, for 

225 kva. electric alternator, belted type, with exciter, 
switchboard, pulley and auxiliary equipment; one 30-hp., 


two 20-hp., two 15-hp., two 10-hp., ten 5-hp. and one 2-hp., 
eleetrie motors, all three-phase, 60 cycle, a. c.; one boiler 
feed pump, 12 x 7 x 12 in., Burnham type; two steam 
vacuum pumps, simplex or duplex; one gasoline air com- 
iressor, mounted on a 4-wheel truck, about 150 cu. ft. 
portable boiler, 25-hp., mounted on skids or 
one hot water storage heater, and two locomotive 
type boilers, about 50-hp., 100 Ib. working pressure. 

The Jones Motor Car Co., Richmond, Va., 

general contract to E. L. Bass & Brothers, 

two-story service and repair building, 85 x 
nated to cost $80,000. Henry T. Barnham, 
irchitect and engineer. 

Walter Clark, P. O. Box, 824, Wilmington, N. C., has in- 
juiries out for a steam shovel, about %-yd. capacity. 


pacity; one 


vheels: 


has awarded 
Richmond, for 
120 ft., esti- 
Richmond, is 


The Common Council, Staunton, Va., plans the installation 

electrically-operated pumping machinery in connection 
with extensions in the municipal waterworks, estimated to 
ost $500,000. 


The Oxford Buggy Co., Oxford, N. C., desires to secure 
formation about the machinery required to manufacturer 
gs, signs, ete., of sheet steel, tin or other such metal, 
overing processes, cost of installing machines and the like. 
question of dies is also to be covered. The company 
vould like information also about painting and baking, and 
the incidental ovens. The company has its own building. If 
into this branch of manufacture it would need only 
ichinery and equipment. 


he 


goes 


. e e 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Oct. 15. 

lo continue generally to run to one 

and two machines, with no particular branch 
of industry predominating, although automobile 
manufacturers have placed most of the larger 
orders booked for the past few months. Nothing 
further has developed on the inquiry for lathes 
received from Japan and no action is expected 
for a few weeks at least. 


One of the largest orders for machine tools placed this 

ar was distributed among manufacturers in different 
parts of the country during the past 10 days by the Willys- 
Morrow Co., Elmira, N. Y. Purchases amounted to over 
$600,000 and included milling machines, gear hobbers, gear 
shapers, broaching machines and various automatic ma- 
It is reported that one Eastern manufacturer alone 
received an order totaling over $300,000. Outside of this, 


( hines, 
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improvement is 
though no very 
well Motor Car reported to 
for a number of machines for its 
and is expected to buy others. 
Quincey 


noted generally in 
large orders have 
Co. is 


the 
been 


machinery market, 
placed. The Max- 
have placed an order 
Newcastle, Ind., plant, 
The Chicago, Burlington & 
reported to have advised that it will 
place orders for lathes during the week. and action is also 
expected on the list of the Pennsylvania Lines. Central and 
Western regions. 

The Dayton Fire 
incorporated with a 
operating as a 


Railroad is 


Door Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
capitalization of $15,000. It has been 
partnership. Walter F. Geis is president. 


been 


The Norris Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of 
vending machines, has awarded contract for a factory 
building which will enable it to practically double its 
capacity. George Norris is president 

The branch plant at Nashville, Tenn., of the Turner. 
Day & Woolworth Handle Co., Louisville, Ky., was 
practically destroyed by fire Oct. 5, involving a loss of 
approximately $150,000 It will be rebuilt. 


The plant of the Western Drop Forge Co., Marion, Ind., 


recently put into the hands of a_ receiver, will be 
sold at auction Oct. 22 It is reported that the plant will 
be bid in by a large motor manufacturer. Philip Matter, 
Marion, is receiver 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 15. 
OCALLY the market has become somewhat 
e more active in small lots of machines. The 
White Motor Co. is inquiring for several tools. The 


Lima Locomotive Corporation, Lima, Ohio, has an 
inquiry out for a 60-in. motor-driven vertical boring 
One Cleveland 
machinés. 


and turning mill with two heads. 


manufacturer purchased 5 screw 

The Japanese Government has placed an order 
for 8 automatic screw machines with a Cleveland 
manufacturer for reequipping one of its arsenals, 


and other live Japanese inquiries are pending. 


Detroit automobile companies continue to buy equipment 
in good volume. The Ford Motor Co. during the week placed 
a $400,000 order for special production lathes with an 
Eastern machine tool manufacturer and ‘virtually closed on 
a round lot of grinders. It is understood to have a great 
deal of additional equipment still to place. According to 
reported plans, the Ford company, which has been a heavy 
buyer of machinery the last few weeks, will add 25 per cent 
to its equipment, which will result in close to a 50 per cent 
increase in capacity and output from 7000 to 
10,000 cars per day. Considerable tool room 
equipment is now pending from the Ford company. Another 
Detroit automobile during the week issued 
requisitions for 35 standard machine tools aggregating 
$80,000 and has placed orders for several of these. Follow- 
ing this company’s policy of buying, orders for the remain- 
der will be over the next few weeks. Some orders 
for small lots of machines up to a half dozen tools were 
placed by the Chevrolet and Buick companies and by the 
Canadian Products Co., Walkersville, Ont., a subsidiary of 
the General Motors Corporation. The Michigan Screw Co., 
Detroit, purchased three large grinding machines. 


increase its 
business in 


manufacturer 


spread 


The Taplin-Rice Clerkin Co., Akron, Ohio, has commenced 
the foundry to replace one recently burned 
The $125,000. 

The Eaton Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland, which has had 
plans for a $90,000 factory extension, has taken no definite 
steps toward the erection of this building and the placing of 
contracts may be postponed. 

The Donley Brothers Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of iron 
and steel specialties, has completed a new one-story factory, 
100 x 163 ft., at 139th and Merrill Streets. 

The Cleveland Refrigerator Co., 6600 Sideway Avenue, 
Cleveland, has commenced the erection of a one-story ex- 
tension 88 x 124 ft. Some new equipment will probably be 
required. 

The Anderson Body Co., Sidney, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $150,000, and has taken over 
the plant of the Sidney Mfg. Co., and will manufacture bus 
bodies for automobiles. 


erection of a 


estimated cost is 


and hearse bodies and closed 

The J. Van Nette & Sons’ Lawn Mower Co., Tiffin, Ohio, 
has been organized and will equip the plant for the manu- 
facture of lawn mowers. 

Plans are under way for the reorganization of the Gramm 
Bernstein Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio, which is being op- 
erated under receivership. Authority has been given by the 
Federal Court to sell the plant and members of the former 


organization are working on the financing plans. 
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The Anderson Rolled Gear Co., Lakewood, Ohio, is In- 
quiring for a Brown & Sharpe No. 13 heavy gear cutter, 
with indexing head and mechanism in good condition 


The Columbia-Elyria Power Co., Elyria, Ohio, recently 
organized by the officials of the Elyria Iron & Steel Co. and 
the Columbia Steel Co. as a joint subsidiary, 1s planning for 
the construction of a new power plant to furnish service at 


the two steel works. H. B. Wicks is president 

The Gabriel Mfg. Co., 1407 East Fortieth Street Cleveland, 
manufacturer of automobile shock absorbers, has awarded 
a general contract to the A. A. Lane Construction Co., 1869 
East Fifty-fifth Street, for a two-story and basement addi 
tion, 80 x 125 ft.. to cost approximately $80,000. Claude H 
Foster is general manager. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore, is planning 
the erection of a new eight-story ice and cold storage plant 
at Toledo, Ohio, estimated to cost $2,500,000, with machinery. 

The Colonial Insulator Co., 973 Grant Avenue, Akron, 
Ohio, is planning the erection of a one-story addition, 30 x 
150 ft. G. Ball, Room 616, Metropolitan Building, is architect. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 15. 


de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., for a new linseed oil 
manufacturing plant in the vicinity of its Harrison paint 
plant, Thirty-fifth Street and the Grays Ferry Road, Phila- 
delphia, to cost $200,000 with machinery. 


7 eee plans are being considered by E. I. du Pont 


C. M. Roswell, 1162 Marlyn Road, Philadelphia, machinery 
dealer, has inquiries out for one rotary converter, 500 
kw.. railroad type, with or without transformer and switch- 
board. also for one air compressor, 2000 cu. ft. capacity, 
100 lb. pressure, motor-driven, second-hand, in good condition. 

The Philadelphia Taxi Corporation, Walnut and Twenty- 
second Streets, Philadelphia, has leased the one-story build- 
ing at Oxford, Turner and Twentieth Streets, for the estab- 
lishment of a new service and machine repair, and storage 
works 

The Campbell Construction Co., 910 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia, is planning to purchase a disk sander for 
planing mill service. S. Campbell is in charge. 

Smith & Co., Inec., Philadelphia, operating 
a woodworking plant at Forty-ninth and Botanic Streets, 
has awarded a general contract to the John N. Gill Con- 
struction Co. for a new plant, 210 x 370 ft., for assembling 
and other service, estimated to cost $200,000 with machinery 


George W. 


The Remington-Burnelli Aircraft Corporation, 25 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, has purchased 4 acres on 
Magazine Lane, Philadelphia, as a site for a new plant to 
manufacture commercial aeroplanes and parts, for which 
plans are now being drawn. A portion of the works will also 
be given over to the production of bombing planes. The 
initial plant will cost more than $80,000 with machinery 
The company formerly operated works at Amityville, L. I. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, will commence the electrification of its Fort 
Washington branch for a distance of about 6 miles, with 
the installation of power equipment, electric feeder system, 
lines. ete. Bids are also being taken for a new tool house 
on Kensington Avenue 


The York Machinery & Supply Co., York, Pa., is in the 
market for a 10-ft. used power brake for No. 10 gage 


material 

Charles Boyle, Philadelphia, has awarded a general con 
tract to the Smith-Hardican Co., 1809 Cherry Street, for a 
new automobile service and repair building at 4642-46 Balti 
more Street, with machine shop, to cost about $60,000. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the three 
story boys’ high school to be erected on Hunting Park 
Avenue by the Catholic Archdiocese of Philadelphia, to cost 
more than $500,000, for which plans are being prepared by 
the Hoffman-Henon Co., Finance 


Building, architects 


The Common Council, Shenandoah, Pa., is planning the 


machinery in 
connection with proposed extensions in the municipal 


works, estimated to cost $200,000 


installation of electrically-operated pumping 


watel 


Power equipment, ovens, conveying and other machinery 


will be installed by the Norristown Baking Co., Norristown. 


Pa., in its addition estimated to cost $47,000, including im 


provements in the present plant. J. B. Chamberlain. Markle 
Building, Hazletown, Pa is architect 


The Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown. Pa., is 
disposing of a bond issue of $4,000,000. the majority of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions in power plants and sys 
tem. The company is organizing a 


subsidiary, the Telford 
Power & Light Co., to install 


a system at Telford, Pa., and 
vicinity. P. B. Sawyer is vice-president 
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A one-story power house will be constructed by the 
federated Home Abattoir Co., American Casualty Buil 
Reading, Pa., at its proposed new plant at Nazareth 
estimated to cost $65,000. The Gorman-Brown Engine: 
Co., 40 Rector Street, New York, is engineer. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in th: 
high school to be constructed at Palmerton, Pa., estin 
to cost $300,000, for which bids will be received on a ge; 
contract on Nov. 1. W. H. Lee, 1505 Race Street, Pp 
delphia, is architect. 

The Watts Water & Power Co., and the Juniata W 
Power Co., Juniata, Pa., recently organized, are perfe 
plans for a hydroelectric power station development in 
vicinity of Iroquois, Pa., on the Juniata River, whe: 
large dam will be constructed. It will cost more than $450 

Cc. T. Heims, Oseola Mills, Pa., will install a mac} 
shop in his proposed two-story automobile service buildi; 
estimated to cost $40,000, for which plans are being prepar 
by A. W. Rudolph, Masonic Building, Altoona, Pa., archit: 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the 
two-story senior and junior high school to be erected in 
West Side district, Norristown, Pa., estimated to cost $50: 
000, for which bids will be received on a general cont: 
until Oct. 30. Oliver Randolph Perry, 1524 Sansom Stre. 
Philadelphia, is architect. 


ne 


The Repplier Coal Co., Mount Carmel, Pa., is consideri 
the installation of electric power and mining machinery 
the properties of the Dark Water Colliery, near St. Cla 
Pa., recently acquired. 

The Boyertown Burial Casket Co., Boyertown, Pa., 
construction in progress on an addition and will soon co: 


mence the installation of machinery, including steam power 
and other equipment. 


Leonard Hengel, Lancaster Pike, Haverford, Pa., will 
install a machine and repair shop in his two-story autom: 
bile service building, 100 x 133 ft., for which bids will soo: 
be taken by Charles Norton, 29 West Lancaster Ave) 
Ardmore, Pa., architect. 

The E. B 
delphia, is 


Leaf Co., Real Estate Trust Building, Phil: 


inquiring for clean, straight, full-length, used 4-in 
tubes. 





oy 
Chicago 
CHICAGO, Oct. 15. 

ee sales and inquiries are scattered, but on 

the whole, the market appears to be somewhat 
more active. The Public Service Co. of Northern 
lilinois, has concluded purchases amounting to 
about $25,000 for its Waukegan, IIl., power plant 
The Pettibone-Mulliken Co., Chicago, has taken 
figures on 26 machine tools as listed below. The 
Illinois Central has issued inquiries for a 75-ton 
vertical motor-driven hydraulic press, a car wheel 
lathe, and a flue cutter. No action has yet been 
taken on the extensive Burlington list. From 
Detroit comes word that the Ford Motor Co. is 
purchasing considerable additional equipment, with 
a view to increasing its production to 10,000 cars 
a day A considerable proportion of current orders 
and inquiries calls for used machines. Carr 
Brothers, Inc., 65 Broadway, New York, advises 
that one of its clients is in the market for a con- 
siderable amount of second-hand machinery, which, 
however, must be absolutely modern, not old, out- 
of-date, or worn out. Included in this list are 44 
miscellaneous machine tools, 4 pneumatic hoists, 
and 21 wood-working machines. 


Pettibone-Mulliken Co. List: 


One motor-driven keyseating machine to cut up to 2 
wide keyseats. 

One motor-driven %-in. keyseater. 

Three motor-driven 18-in. x 10-ft. engine lathes. 

One motor-driven 4-in. two-spindle centering machin: 

Three motor-driven No. 2 universal cutter and 
grinders. 

Two automatic planer-type surface grinders, capa 
about 24 in. x 18 in. x 4 ft. 

One No. 1 or No. 2 universal motor-driven mil! 
machine. 

One motor-driven 72-in. frog and switch planer. 

One motor-driven 42-in. x 42-in. x 16-ft. planer. 

Two motor-driven horizontal boring, drilling and mi! 
machines with 2% or 3-in. bar. 

Two 314-ft. motor-driven radial drills. 
One motor-driven 24-in. x 16-ft. heavy pattern ene 
lathe. 

Two 6-ft. motor-driven radial drills. 

Three 28-in. motor-driven shapers. 

Two 18-in. x 14-ft. motor-driven heavy pattern eng 
lathes, 
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The Missouri Pacific has ordered a 
st from the Whiting Corporation. 

A. N. Day, with headquarters at present at the Black- 
one Hotel, Chicago, is in the United States for the purpose 

purchasing machine tools and equipment for a new rail- 
id shop of the South Australian Railways. 

The Ero Mfg. Co., producer of automobile 
eviously located at 753 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
is leased a four-story building, 100 x 10) ft., at 2240 Ogden 
,\venue, 

The Gary Motor Truck Co., Gary, 
iouble its capacity, which wil 
pproximately 3000 cars. 


200-ton locomotive 


accessories, 


Ind., is 
make its 


preparing to 
annual output 


The Mulvey Iron Works, 1840 Carrol Avenue, Chicago, 
will construct a one-story plant, 66x 200ft., 328 North 
‘alifornia Avenue, to cost $16,000. 

The United Auto Register Co., 2316 West Forty-third 
Street, Chicago, has awarded a contract to E. W. Sproul, 


001 West Pershing Road, for a one-story factory, 77 x 80 ft., 
116-40 West Forty-third Street, to cost $18,000. 


The Sioux Falls Machine Works, Sioux Falls, S. D., will 
rect a two-story addition. 
The Norris Brothers Machine Shop, Robinson, Ill., is 


iilding an addition, 30 x 60 ft. 

The Barber-Greene Co., manufacturer of belt and portable 
onveyors, Aurora, IIL, will erect two additions, one 24 x 45 

to cost $3,000, and the other 130 x 175 ft., to cost $26,500. 

.The Remy Electric Anderson, Ind., has started the 
onstruction of a one-story addition, containing 12,500 sq. ft. 

floor space, to cost $25,000. 

The Graham Brothers Truck Co., Evansville, 
ompleted plant unit No. 3, and has _ started 
truction of unit No. 6, which will be 90 x 250 ft., 
cost $60,000. 


Co., 


Ind., 
the 
and will 


has 


con- 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
two-story high school to be erected at Waseca, Minn., 
estimated to cost $450,000, for which bids are being asked 
general contract until Oct. 30. William B. Ittner, 
of Education Building, St. Louis, is architect. 

The American Radiator Co., 816 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, has tentative plans for the construction of an 
idditional unit at its new plant at St. Paul, Minn., recently 
established, to cost about $250,000, including machinery. 

The State Board of Charities and Reform, 
Wyo., is planning the construction of a power plant at the 
State Hospital, Evanston, Wyo., to $50,000. 


mia 


soard 


Cheyenne, 


cost 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
“i junior high school to be erected at Beatrice, Neb., estimated 
$150,000. The J. H. Felt Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
architect, 

The Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, is dis- 
posing of a bond issue of $5,000,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions in power plants and system. 

The Common Council, Walthill, Neb., is arranging for 

a bond issue of $46,000, for the construction of a munic- 
pal electric light and power plant, and ice plant. The 
Prince-Nixon Engineering Co., 501 Peters Trust Building, 
Neb., is engineer. 
& H. Motor Co., 203 Hacker Avenue, 
s planning the construction of a_ three-story 
service and repair building, 100 x 150 ft., estimated to cost 
$65,000. A. M. Selby heads the company. 


A. A. Fasig, Anna, Ill, is organizing a company to erect 


and operate a cement manufacturing plant, with initial out- 
cost 


to cost 


Omaha, 
Joliet, Il., 
automobile 


The S. 





put of about 80,000 bbl. per month, estimated to 
$60,000 with machinery. A power house will be built. 

The Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co., 3625 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, is perfecting plans for a new ice-manufacturing 
ind cold storage plant at Decatur, Ill., estimated to cost 
$175,000 including machinery. 

Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 15. 


RRANGEMENTS are being made by the Fraggate Mfg. 
i. F. W. Fraggate, president, Centralia, Il, for the 
establishment of a new plant in the Charles Hartmetz Build- 
ing, Evansville, Ind., recently leased for the manufacture of 
computing scales and precision equipment. Machinery will 
be installed immediately. 


Bids will be received by the Quartermaster Department, 
United States Army, Jeffersonville, Ind., until Oct. 22 for 
one exhaust fan, one rotating type sand blast barrel and 
one electric spot welding machine, circular 24-32. 

Thomas L. Green & Co., 202 Miley Avenue, Indianapolis, 
manufacturer of bakers’ machinery, will take bids at once 
for a one-story addition, 90 x 120 ft., to cost $37,000. A 
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traveling crane, 5 to 7 tons capacity, will be installed. Charles 
E. Bacon, 605 Odd Fellows Building, is architect. 

The Indiana Oil Refining Co., Columbus. Ind., is plan- 
ning for a fund of $125,000 to purchase additional equip- 
ment for its local refinery. The Graver Corporation, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., is interested in the company. 

The plant of the Arvac 
son, Ind., manufacturer of universal 
offered at public Oct. 23, 
cranes, hoists, 

The Terre 
Indianapolis, 


and property Mfg. 
joints, 


including 


Ander- 
will be 
power plant, 


Co., 
etc., 
sale on 
etc. 

Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Co., 
is having plans prepared for new car barns 
and shop at Richmond, Ind., to cost about $50,000 


The Victor Piston 
ized, will establish a 
the manufacturer of 


products. 


The Bucyrus Co., Evansville, Ind.. manufacturer of 
dredging machinery, etc., has preliminary plans for an ad- 
dition to provide for an increase of about 40 per cent in 
output. It is expected to commence work early in 1924 
Headquarters of the company are at South Milwaukee, Wis 

The Machine Works, Columbus, Ind., manu- 
facturer of pipe-working machinery, has commenced the re 
moval of a portion of its plant to the new location at 
Crothersville, Ind., recently selected, and purposes to operate 
at the latter place under 


Pin Co., 
plant at 
piston 


Indianapolis, recently organ- 
115 North Noble Street for 
pins and other automotive 


Columbus 


considerable increased capacity at 


in early date. A portion of the works will be retained at 
Columbus for a number of weeks to come, and later will 
be consolidated at the Crothersville plant, with additional 


equipment. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., Cleve- 
land, has completed negotiations for the purchase of a tract 
of land adjoining its shops at Frankfort. Ind., for a 
sideration of $12,000, and will have plans drawn at once 
for the construction of an addition, to include a new engine 


con- 


house, repair shop and other structures. 
Fire, Oct. 5, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Honeywell Heating & Specialty Co., Wabash, Ind... manu- 


facturer of radiator valves and heating equipment, with loss 
estimated at $50,000. It is planned to rebuild. 

The Leonard Tractor Co., Gary, Ind., is said to be plan- 
ning for the installation of a planer and other tools in its 
machine department. 


A portion of the power house and 
Frazier & Norris, Hobbs, near Tipton, 


canning factory of 
Ind., were destroyed 


by fire, Oct. 4, with loss estimated at $60,000, including 
equipment. 

The United States Shingle Co., Wabash, Ind.. manu- 
facturer of asbestos shingles, is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the local plant of the Wabash Tractor Co., now 
occupied under lease, and plans for extensions and im- 
provements for increased output. 

The Interstate Public Service Co., Indianapolis, is per- 
fecting arrangements for the purchase of the plant and 
property of the Jeffersonville Water, Light & Power Co., 
Jeffersonville, Ind., for a price of $165,000. Extensions will 


be made, with additional equipment, for increased capacity 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 15. 
ACHINE-TOOL orders come rather after the 
fashion of a trickle than a steady stream. 


A moderate volume is represented by scattering 
demands, most of which are predicated upon strict 
On the whole, 


October show an 


necessities. however, sales for the 
first half of 
the corresponding period in September, yet in most 
demand is below that of the same time 
a year ago. Employment officials speak of a 
shortage of machinists and helpers, and of heavy- 
duty labor for foundries, although the lack of men 
is less pronounced than during the summer months. 
The agricultural implement situation is showing 
steady improvement. John Deere interests of 
Moline reopened the Van Brunt shops at Horicon, 
Wis., on Oct. 8, after a long period of low-capacity 
operations. The most active winter in at least 
three years is indicated by orders on the books of 


improvement over 


instances 


farm machinery manufacturers in Wisconsin. 

The A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of pressed steel automobile frames, forgings, etc., is con- 
tinuing its enlargement program and is steadily in the 
market for additional miscellaneous equipment. James L. 
Sinyard is secretary. 

The United States Engineer Office, Federal Building, 


Milwaukee, will close bids Oct. 30, for furnishing complete 
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a 1000-ton steel barge, 72 ft long, with 40 ft beam, 
equipped with a steel swivel derrick with a radius of 65 ft., 
for the Milwaukee and Grand Haven, Mich., harbor pro- 
jects The cost is estimated at from $80,000 to $100,000. 

The Schalmer Products Co., Milwaukee, identified with 
the Claybourn Process Corporation, manufacturer of multi- 
color printing presses, will erect a one-story brick and con- 
crete manufacturing building, 110 x 141 ft., adjoining the 
Claybourn shops The work is in charge of Herman J. 
Esser, architect and engineer, 82 Wisconsin Street, Mil- 
waukee 

The Berg Supply Co., Marshfield, Wis., has purchased 
the plant, machinery and stock of the Mullins Mfg. Co., 
Brillion, Wis., manufacturer of steel stanchions, water cups 
and mangers, and is consolidating with its Marshfield plant, 
which has recently been enlarged by a new building. Some 
additional machinery will be purchased soon Grube Berg 


works manager 





The Common Council of Hurley Wis is asking bids 
intil Oct. 28 for the complete construction and equipment 
of a pumping station and water purification plant at Lake 
Lavina, estimated to cost $37,000 J. H. A. Brahtz, 409 
Metropolitan Building, St. Paul, Minn., is consulting engineer 
I ge of the project John Emunson is city clerk 

The er Co., 582-584 Jefferson Street, Mil- 
wau Stewart-Warner Products Service 
Station, will build a $100,000 store, warehouse and shop 
building, 120 x 128 ft it Martin and Van Buren Streets 
Plans are being drawn by Van Ryn & DeGelleke, architects, 


Grand Avenue ind will be ready about Dec. 1 Harry 
KE. Weber is president and general manager 

The Madison Nash Co., 155 East Wilson Street, Madison 
Wis., has plans by Claude & Starck, local architects, for a 


$65,000 garage and service building, 75x 155 ft., part two 


Al three stories Work will commence immediately and 
mpletion is planned for March 1. Equipment will be pur 
hased after Jan. 1 Ray A. Dillon is president and general 

ma igzer 


The John E. Boettcher Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis., has been 
orporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture 
dairy devices, liquid measures, scales and other equipment 
4 small shop is being established at Waunakee, near Mad- 


son The principals are John E foettcher and Henry G., 
Town, both of Madisor 


The Kenosha Fruit Co 152 Pearl Street, Kenosha, Wis., 
has let the general contract to Bondgard & Christensen, 


1135 Mound Avenue, Racine, Wis., for the construction of a 


$75,000 cold storage warehouse, 60x 130ft., two stories and 
basement, and is buying engine, boilers, generators, re- 
frigerating unit and other equipment Frank Luxum and 
Jens Jensen are the proprietors 


The Concrete Specialty Mfg. C’o., Milwaukee, has awarded 


I 
>» 


contracts for a $50,000 shop addition, 110 x 132 ft., at 
Holton and Lake Streets, designed by C. H, Tharinger and 
John P. Bruecker, associated architects, 496 Cramer Street. 
Mixing and molding machinery, electric motors, conveyors, 
racks, et« will be required 

The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., Public 
Service Building, will build a $50,000 garage and service 
building for its subsidiary, the Wisconsin Motor Bus Lines, 


is an addition to its main car construction and repair shops 
it Fortieth Street and Cold Spring Avenue Fred M. Luber 
s chief architect. 


John M. Chapple & Co Ashland, Wis., proprietors of 
the Ashland Daily Press, has plans by Henry Fuller, 
architect, for a two-story brick and concrete publishing build- 
ng, 64x 120ft., which with new equipment will represent 


. “fc 
al investment of S,5D,000 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 15. 

ENTATIVE plans are under consideration by the Gads- 
‘an Car Works, Gadsden, Ala., for rebuilding the por- 
tion of its erecting department destroyed by fire Oct. 11 with 
loss estimated at $250,000, including equipment. The com- 
pany is affiliated with the Southern Railway Co. 

The Common Council, Lake Worth, Fla., is perfecting 
plans for an addition to the local municipal electric power 
plant to cost $40,000, for which bonds have been authorized. 

The Allen-Oden Mining Co., P. O. Box 984, Birmingham, 
has inquiries out for a jaw crusher and auxiliary equipment 

The Ampco Iron Co., Springfield, Mo., has preliminary 
plans for the establishment of branch works in the vicinity 
of El Paso, Tex., for the production of iron and steel products 
estimated to cost $40,000. 

The United States Export Chemical Corporation, Tampa, 
Fla., recently organized, is perfecting plans for the initial 
unit of its new plant for the production of super-phosphates 


October 18, 19” 


for fertilizer manufacture. A power house will be constru 

The plant will cost in excess of $300,000 with machin« 
Lorenzo A. Wilson, president Wilson & Toomer Fert 

Co., Jacksonville, Fla., is one of the heads of the comp 

Harry A. Pierce is vice-president. 

The City Council, Shreveport, La., will install electri 
operated pumping machinery in connection with a new wa 
works system, for which bonds for $1,000,000 have jhe 
voted. The pumping plant will cost. about $200,000. The J 
Chester Engineers, Union Bank_, Building, Pittsburgh, 
engineers. 

The Mine & Mill Supply Co., Tampa, Fla., is arrangi: 
for the erection of a new plant on West Lemon Street, La 
land, Fla., where it purposes to establish its main works a; 
headquarters. The company recently increased its capi 
from $100,000 to $200,000 for expansion. 

The City Commission, Jacksonville, Fla., has disposed of 
bond issue of $850,000, the proceeds to be used for the muni 
cipal electric plant and system. 


The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich., has acquired 
about 9 acres on the St. Johns River, Jacksonville, Fla 
for a new assembling and distributing plant, with initia} 
unit estimated to cost $225,000 with equipment. 

The Waggoner Ranch Corporation, Vernon, Tex., recently 
formed with a capital of $10,000,000, is planning the con 
struction of an electric light and power station for general 
commercial service in connection with the development of a 
portion of its lands. It will cost in excess of $50,000. W. T 
and Guy Waggoner head the company. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bessemer Building. 
Pittsburgh, is planning the erection of a four-story factory 
branch at Houston, Tex., estimated to cost $160,000. 


The American Metal Co., Amarillo, Tex., care of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, has preliminary plans for the 
erection of new works for the production of zine and other 
metal products, to cost $500,000, including equipment. The 
New Jersey Zine Co., Palmerton, Pa., is said to be interested 
in the project. 

The Houston Railway Car Co., Interurban Viaduct and 
Calhoun Avenue, Houston, Tex., is in the market for 
galvanizing equipment and machinery to be used in manu- 
facturing refrigerator car brine tanks. 

Halwell & McQueen, Birmingham, operating a general 
machine and welding works, are considering the establish- 
ment of a branch plant at Selma, Ala. 


The Common Council, Celina, Tex., plans the installation 
of electrically-operated pumping machinery in connection 
with extensions in the municipal water works to cost about 
$65,000. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Co., El Paso, Tex., has 
work in progress on an extension program at its car and 
locomotive shops in different parts of the State to cost more 
than $400,000 with equipment. 

The Texas Steel Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, Tex., is per- 
fecting plans for an addition on South Hemphill Street, 
estimated to cost $75,000, including equipment. 

W. KE. Gaither, Rockdale, Tex., is planning the erection 
of a three-story automobile service and repair building on 
property recently acquired to cost $65,000. 


The Central South 


St. Louis, Oct. 15. 


BOND issue of $2,265,000 has been arranged by the 
A Kentucky Utilities Co., Lexington, Ky., operating elec- 
tric light and power plants and systems, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions. 

The Eugene Straus Cabinet Co., 1029 Hamilton Avenue, 
Louisville, has commenced the erection of a new two-story 
plant on Baxter Avenue, estimated to cost $200,000 with 
machinery. Eugene Straus is president. 

The Sheehan Aviation Field, Inc., Frank Sheehan, presi- 
dent, Owensboro, Ky., is planning the construction of an air- 
plane repair and parts plant at its new aviation field, with 
hangars, ete., on 25-acre tract recently acquired. 

The Kaw Valley Drainage District, 719 Osage Street, 
Kansas City, Kan., J. A. Shine, secretary, is planning the 
installation of 20 electrically-operated pumping units in con- 
nection with property improvements, estimated to cost $190,- 
ooo 

Bids will soon be asked by the Ford Motor Co., High- 
land Park, Mich., for a one-story and basement addition, 
200 x 875 ft., to its assembling plant on Winchester Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo., to cost $300,000. Albert Kahn, 1000 Mar- 
quette Building, Detroit, is architect. 


The M. S. Cohn Gravel Co., Fort Smith, Ark., recently 
organized, is planning the development of 1500 acres at 
Albion, Okla., and will install a steam shovel, conveying 
and other equipment. M. S. Cohn is president. 
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The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Nashville, Tenn., is 
nging an extension program to cost approximately 
900.000 during the next 36 months, to include the con- 
‘ction of a hydroelectric generating plant on the Caney 
rk River, a steam-operated generating station for auxili- 
service at Hales Bar on the Tennessee River, and a third 
Jroelectric generating plant on the Ocoee River. Another 
um-operated plant in the vincinity of Hales Bar is also 
ejected. For initial work, the company is disposing of a 
eferred stock issue of $1,500,000. B. C. Edgar is vice-presi- 
t and general manager. 
The El Reno Ice Co., El Reno, Okla., has tentative plans 


a new ice and refrigerating plant to cost $65,000. Paul 
ebmann is general manager. 
The Tate Motor Co., St. Louis, is having plans com- 


eted for a three-story service and repair works, 125 x 165 
at Washington Boulevard and Garrison Avenue, to 

00.000. The Widmer Engineering Co., Laclede Gas Building, 
irchitect and engineer. 

The Owensboro Clay Products Co., Ky., 

mmenced the construction of a plant to manufacture 
ck, tile and kindred products, estimated to cost $110,000, 

Bolger is head. 


cost 


Owensboro, has 


machinery. John A. 
The Ferguson Hardware Co., Paducah, Ky., has tentative 
ns for a new four-story factory, 116 x 150 ft., to cost about 
»,000 with equipment. 

The Hoshall Machinery Co., P. O. Box Memphis, 

has inquiries out for one 250 kva. generator, direct- 
nected to non-condensing, uniflow with 
iipment. 


187, 


engine, auxiliary 


\ machine shop will be installed in the and 
ement automobile and repair building. 65 x 245 
to be erected on Twenty-fourth Street, Kansas City, Mo.., 
\. F. Seested, 3271 Main Street, estimated to $90, 

0. J. G. Braecklein, 703 Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co. 

Ruilding, Kansas City, Kan., is architect. 

The Blackwell, Okla., with 
ters at will commence the erection 

local plant, 65 x 100 ft. A 


three-story 
service 


cost 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., 

Wheeling, W. Va., 
i new power house at its 
lding, 100 x 175 ft., will also be erected at the main 

rks. The two structures will approximately 
iding equipment. 


head- 


local 
cost $90,000, 
The Waggoner Refining Co., 
rebuild the portion of its oil 
recently destroyed by fire 
ncluding equipment. 


Electra, Okla., is planning to 
storage and distributing plant 


with loss estimated at $100,000, 


The Dunean Machinery Co., P. O 30x 265, Knoxville, 
machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a 10 to 12- 
ndustrial locomotive, 36 in gage; also, for one air com- 


sor, 150 to 
driven, 


200 cu. ft. capacity, direct-connected, gaso- 


rhe Common Council, Farmington, Mo., plans the installa- 
of electrically-operated pumping machinery in 
with extensions and improvements in the municipal 
works and sewerage system, estimated to cost $100,- 
(‘harles A Finance 


connec- 


water 
Haskins, 3uilding, Kansas City, Mo., 


onsulting engineer. 


The Pacific Coast 


SAN Francisco, Oct. 10. 
Ps have been prepared by the Stockham Pipe & Fit- 
ting Co., Los Angeles, for a new one-story plant, 100 x 
l45 ft., on Twenty-fourth to cost $30,000. 
l'rank D. Chase, 


nd engineer. 


Street, estimated 
Inc., Title Insurance Building, is architect 
The Des Chutes Power Co., Spokane, Wash., will make ex- 
sions in its power plant and system to cost about $100,- 
ncluding the installation of additional equipment. Adolph 
lland is president. 
The Gold Seal Refining Corporation, Alhambra, Cal., 
ormerly known as the Wadolene Refining Co., is planning the 
truction of a new oil refinery for the production of lu- 
bricating and other oil products, estimated to cost $85,000. 

The Board of Education, Los Angeles, has awarded a 

eral contract to Callahan, Schilling & Brown, San Fer- 
nando Building, for a one-story vocational shop at the 
Jefferson high school. to cost about $34,000 exclusive of 
equipment. 

The Angeles Motor Bus Co., Los Angeles Railway 
Building, Los Angeles, has awarded a general contract to the 
Slater Co., 2314 Santa Fe Avenue, for a one and two-story 

vice and repair building estimated to cost $120,000. 

The Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, Iowa, manufacturer 

ce and refrigerating machinery, has tentative plans for 

branch plant at Los Angeles, estimated to cost $100,- 


Los 


OO 


including equipment. 
The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, is con- 
the construction of a 


sidering plans for new beet sugar 
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mill at Bellingham, Wash., with power house, machine shop 
and other buildings estimated to cost $1,200,000. 

The Board of Directors, Milner Canal System, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, has tentative plans for a new power house for its 
water system, estimated to cost $125,000. 

The Construction Quartermaster’s Office, Fort Mason, Cal., 
has plans for a new power house at the new United States 
Army post, Anchorage, Alaska, to cost, with other buildings, 
$700,000. 

The Ord Ice Co., Oxnard, Cal., has plans for a new ice- 
manufacturing plant at the foot of Enterprise Street, to 
cost $70,000. A. A. Miller, manager of the company at Ven- 
tura, Cal., will be in charge. 

The 
awarded 
Co., San 
to its assembling 
equipment. 


ak 167-73 First Street. San Francisco, is 
desirous of locating a machine works in this section equipped 
to manufacturer a small portable typewriter and parts, for 
Pacific Coast trade. Arrangements have been made with a 
number of such plants in the East, near distributing centers, 


Chevrolet 
a general 
Francisco, 


Motor Co. of California, 
contract to the Dinwiddie 
for a one-story 
and parts 


Oakland, has 
Construction 
and basement addition 
plant, to cost $125,000 with 


Stallman, 


The Great Western Smelting & Refining Co.. 75 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco, has awarded a general contract to 
the Hayes-Oser Co., Call Building. for a one-story foundry 


135 x 275 ft., to cost $70,000, including equipment 





Canada 
TORONTO, Oct 15. 
 . for machine tools the past week 
was somewhat stronger, with sales chieffy 


confined to small lots. According to inquiries 


need of 
tools for replacement purposes and selling interests 


received, many industrial plants are in 


are looking forward to a steady demand for equip- 
ment the the The 
industry is placing orders 


remainder of year. automobile 


steadily for machine 
tools in small numbers, both for replacement pur- 
poses and on new works account and the Canadian 


railroads are 


entering the market from time to 
time. A good demand is also reported for equip- 
ment and tools of a diversified character. 

The McMullen-Perkins Co., is erecting a machine shop 
at Ottawa, Ont., to cost $7,000 and is in the market for, 
equipment. 

The Pendrith Machinery Co., which is erecting an 
addition at 970 Queen Street West, Toronto, is inquiring 


for equipment. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Montreal, will build 
an attition to its plant at Medicine Hat, Alta., to cost about 
$500,000. 

The Universal 
at Windsor, 
facture of 

The 


Wheel Co., 
Ont., is 
automobile 


which is establishing a 


machinery for 


plant 


interested in manu- 


disk wheels. 


Berliner Gram-o-phone Co., Ltd., Montreal, is com- 


pleting a factory which with machinery will represent an 
expenditure of $1,000,000. 
The Haustine Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont., manufacturers 


of sewage disposal systems, septic tanks,* drinking 
fountains, etc., is building a new factory, which is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupation the first of the year. With 


the addition now under way the will be enabled 


to double its present output. 
The Morrow Mfg. Co., 
the business of W. L. 


company 


recently incorporated to take over 
Morrow & Co., Moncton, N. B., 
carriage manufacturer, is erecting a two-story and 
ment brick building at a cost of $10,000. Machinery for a 
forge shop, etc., will be required. 

The Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., 
a manufacturing plant at St. Boniface, Man., at a cost of 
$250,000, according to O. P. Walsh, vice-president and 
general manager of the company. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of Burt, Boulton & Haywood, Ltd., London, England, 
and English capital will be invested in the Canadian plant 


The De 
dairy machinery, 
an addition, 42 
and tinning. 

The Ottawa Electric Railway Co., Ottawa, 
started work on the erection of a machine shop, power 
house and garage. A booster generator to cost $50,000 
will be purchased for the power house. Equipment for the 


base- 


Ltd., will establish 


Laval Co., Peterborough, Ont., manufacturer of 
agricultural implements, etc., is building 
x 114 ft., which will be used for pickling 


Ont., has 


machine shop and garage will also be required. Richards 
& Abra, Home Bank Building, are the architects. John 
Sutherland is superintendent in charge. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: . 
Refined iron bars, base price .........-++eee- 3.54c. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base....7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price .........seccesees 3.54. 

Hoops, DAS PICO ....ccscccesccccccecsceces ssOuneee 

Bands, DASE PFIC® ....scccccscncscccscsccseces 4.39c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x %4 
in; end: Taner, DOSS sso ocdins ses 6a0ss sido . 8.64e. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % In. 
ee rere ert torre re rer 3.54c. 

Merchant Steel 
Per Lb. 

Tire: 136 = 74- in: ONE IAGEE ncaa dusaiessi coe 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) ...4.10e. 

Toe-ealk, 246. X 3) Ws BUG IAPWS 0 o0.65.004.0.2.00085 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c. 

Open-hearth, spring-steel ............. 5.00c. to 7.50c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

OES. vcindccedcaccni ne kab eu Kanee eaeeeee 4.65c. 
Squares, Gate and hex... ....cscensissasscees 5.15c. 

Standard tool steel, base price...........0.06. 15.00c. 

tre S00) WEOO). os kksecnan sc theca seem en 18.00c. 

ree re ens mC er as 23.00c. 

High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten..... 75c. to 80c. 

Tank Plates—Steel 
6 ie. E ROTNS os oc ckccssimstcevseweseancceee 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

GO 6655 ivi en ks eRe Gee ase Rea eee ewaeet 4.59c. 

NOL Ae sccsedobiokeea bade eae 4.64c 

PO OE A trudevns skh kee ake bua tk eee 4.69c. 

0 16 6b cS orawns essed aae eee eair kee 4.79¢. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
mos: 26 S8 BOs swivacows 4.55c. to 4.80ce. = wee. 

i ea ree 4.60c. to 4.85c. 5.10c. 

ee ere 4.65c. to 4.90c. 5.15c. 

MO Oe a waewes ens ....4.75¢e. to 5.00c. 5.25¢. 

PO DO saws oa cheba €596c: 40 6.20¢; swans 

No 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb. 

Os BM: ois:ae te nw dies ctor ainle eee nies eee 4.85c. to 5.10c. 

DAS. ONE: cccscanmeraers six eoaehidln dk Meee ae 5.00c. to 5.25c. 

POEs 26 ONE 20 iis356ss00000r000enn ee 1 

OR ee EE ik dn See oad eee eee 5.30c. to 5.45c. 

ee ee err er mr 

PS, ssh sabi ca ese emus keene 5.60c. to 5.85c, 

Pe wich as wis oua he a eae 5.75¢. to 6.00c. 

GE EU. ois nga seek eek eee 6.20c. to 6.50c. 


v . 
No. 28 and lighter, 36-in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel | Wrought Iron 


Black Galv. Black Galv. 
% in. Butt.. —41 —24 | % in. Butt.. —4 419 
% in. Butt.. —46 —32 | % in. Butt.. —11 4 9 
1-3 in. Butt. —48 —34 | 1-1% in. Butt —14 4+ 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. —44 —30 | 2in. Lap..... —5 +14 
7-8 in. Lap.. —41 —11 | 2%-6 in. Lap —9Q9 4+ 9 
9-12 in. Lap. —34 — 6 ' 7-12 in. Lap. — 3 +16 


Steel Wire 
BasE PRICB*® ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 


EE .56-46.s0s kdhedy dh ba easc neta neeeul 5.00c. 
ns Sie ck wick hana ack dalek 5.00c. 
I NERD: 6:0 0'é:0e Choc walede epanue 5.65c. 
PEEL tic ccndcepeisoaaameaka dosed kate 5.65c. 
i OPP ee eee 6.65c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


On a number of items the base price only is gi, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots Are so\4 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills ar; 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading 0! 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals. 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICB 

PIO TGS GOO 4 ois kk kd cee we wea 17%c. to 18! 
Fan DERE WHER 6 ics tha oo see eee 18 ¢. to 19 
ne ey eee ce eee 15%c. to 16% 
Braue tabe, DVOEGE <4. ick cies varder 25%6c. to 27 

Brass tube, seamless ...............- 22%c. to 231 
Copper tube, seamless ............... 24 c. to 25 


Copper Sheets 

Sheet copper, hot rolled, 20%c. to 21%c. per 
base. 

Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 

Tin Plates 
Coke—14 x 20 

Grade Grade Prime Secon ts 
oe 7 7a 


80 lb. . $6.55 $6.30 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib... 6.65 6.40 


ee” eee 1001b.. 6.75 6.50 
IC..$12.55 $10.70 | IC.. 7.00 6.75 
IX.. 13.95 12.65 IX.. 825 8.00 

IXX.. 15.55 18.75 IXX.. 9.50 9.25 
IXXX.. 17.10 15.80 IXXX..10.75 10.50 
IXXXX.. 18.85 1680! IXXXX..12.00 10.75 


Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 


Bright Tin 


BOG FDs.  iidavice vasa dba eee $7.00 to $8.00 
BAS. sie). 0's ¥ v.00 jaa sa) & g0nI eae ia cee 7.25 to 8.25 
Th svhns nc backed caved eke eum 8.25 to 8.75 
Hire door stk sic cceecsaee ery 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
SOPOIGE: A ines vv cube OBR CR ce 44¢ 
BRP kc ds xind’s Sea ea daeniee cue eeoeee 48c. to 50c 
Copper 
EMR. NBO | 6.26 os ciel ba ce on ee ee 16e. 
BAGCDPOIGUIG ©. s.cccins, conn kd be eee ane ess 15%e 
CRBC ois ck oe cae cae seo ee es 15e 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
WONOOU COOP. 66x nccandsaetaeueaeee 7%c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... 10%c. open llc. 
Lead and Solder* 
American Pie bleed 6 ocisccicvceeskuved 8i%4c. to 8%c. 
RORY OI ect ox ina 372s Xn a ctalr etn aide ee 10c. to 12c. 
Solder % and % guaranteed ..........cccccecees 3l1c. 
meG. 2 .GOUEEE: cin vncstsnct vue beens 29e. 
DORE WEEE cans nccccnvsieekinsnenneenai 25c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


ot eee re 75c. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per lb............002+ 35c. to 50c. 
Grade BD, por &. i..06.0ksdasesecenaeee 25c. to 35c. 
oP Antimony 
ROE ocasccucwesesassenneeeneene 9c. to 9%e. 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb........-+- 36c. 


Old Metals 


The market is very depressed and values are lower 
Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 

Copper, heavy cfucible .......2.lauadccelveee*e 11.00 
Copper, Reavy Wite ..... 0.5. cmaerl emeuscines 10.50 
Copper, lgitt bettems <....../6ckckivvin eee 8.75 
MOOI, DANTE ies eis cccccccs dele 5.75 
meOEs, MONE ink ii eavitisviss amen 4.75 
Heavy machine composition .............0++++ 8.50 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ............0+e0000* 5.79 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......-- 7.25 
Lead, heavy ........ ove téu ve acd een eewes 6.00 
MOE, BOB. 6 kn neue siaveeddeecdne bee 5.00 
BB 5st cs diinn wen sho Ghexkee eae eeei 4.00 
Cast abana ....icdicévunenc akin é ates se eee 
Sheet aluminum .15.00 
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